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THROUGH  FIRE  AND  THROUGH  WATER: 

A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  PERIL. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Millingtox, 

Author  of  "Some  of  Our  Fellows,"  ‘‘A  Holiday  Tramp,”  etc. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

IT  did  not  help  to  reconcile  the  corporal  to  Jack’s  anoma¬ 
lous  position,  that  he  found  himself  supplanted  in  what 
he  had  been  used  to  consider  his  own  especial  office.  Jack, 
as  he  got  better,  accompanied  the  colonel  and  his  daughter 
iu  their  excursions,  sometimes 
to  a  picnic,  sometimes  on  the 
sea,  and  waited  upon  them.  Jack 
was  supposed  to  know  all  about 
boats ;  and  it  was  a  great  de¬ 
light  to  him  to  manage  the  sails 
and  show  his  seamanship.  -Marks, 
if  he  accompanied  them  on  such 


Jack  takes  the  Colonel  out  for  a  sail. 
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occasions,  was  apt  to  feel  the  motion 
of  the  boat,  and  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  his  dignity  under  the  depressing  effects 
of  sea-sickness.  Shakespeare  asserts 

“  Was  never  yet  philosopher 
Who  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently.” 

But  the  toothache  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  sea-sickness  for  taking  the  stiffness 
out  of  a  man,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  even 
of  a  military  stock.  Jack  knew  nothing  of 
this  malady^,  and  the  colonel  and  his 
daughter  were  almost  equally  happy, 
which  made  it  all  the  more  vexatious  for 
poor  Marks,  who  persisted  in  going  with 
them,  nevertheless,  even  when  they  would 
have  excused  him. 

“Time  he  went  aboard  his  7 4  again,” 
he  would  say ;  “  good  for  nothing  soon, 
going  on  in  this  way ;  gets  too  sossy ; 
what’s  to  be  the  end  ?  that’s  what  I  want 
to  know.” 

And  he  would  measure  J ack’s  length  from 
head  to  foot  with  his  eyes,  and  take  stock  of 
his  outfit:  for  Jack  was  now  dressed  in  a 
style  very  superior  to  that  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  on  board  ship  ;  he  wore  a 
suit  of  fine  white  duck,  made  for  him  by  the 
colonel’s  tailor;  and  the  costume,  though 
perfectly  plain,  became  hirn  well,  and  was 
the  same  as  that  worn  by  gentlemen  and 
by  officers  when  not  on  duty.  He  was  in 
good  health  again ;  his  hands  had  lost 
their  hardness,  his  complexion  was  clear, 
and  his  hair,  which  had  been  shaved  off 
during  his  illness,  had  begun  to  grow 
again,  and  was  longer  than  he  had  been 
used  to  wear  it  on  board  ship.  He  had 
a  wound  in  front  now,  in  the  shape  of 
a  horseshoe,  on  his  forehead ;  none  the 
less  honourable  because  it  had  been  gained 
in  the  effort  to  save  life,  and  not  to  kill ; 
and  though  it  did  not  add  to  his  beauty, 
neither  the  colonel  nor  his  daughter  was 
disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  any  disfigure¬ 
ment. 

“Wants  his  frock  and  canvas  again,” 
Marks  would  say  ;  “  gets  too  sossy.” 

Yet  Marks  was  always  kind  to  the  boy, 
and  would  have  liked  him  well  enough  if 
he  had  not  been  jealous  of  him ;  and,  what¬ 
ever  the  corporal  might  say  of  him,  he  was 
not  at  all  a  “  sossy  ”  boy,  but  knew  his  pilace, 
though  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  any 
one  of  less  natural  discretion  and  modesty 
to  define  what  his  place  was.  But  for  his 
deferential  manner  he  might  have  been 
taken  for  Clara’s  brother. 

If  this  was  a  trouble  to  Marks,  it  was  a 
source  of  still  greater  embarrassment  to 
Miss  McCoy.  She  also  would  ask  herself 
— what  was  to  be  the  end  of  it  ?  Jack  and 
Clara  were  but  boy  and  girl  at  present— or 
boy  and  y»ung  lady,  Miss  McCoy  would 
have  said  ;  but  they  were  a  great  deal  too 
much  together  to  please  her,  though  she 
was  careful  never  to  leave  them  to  them¬ 
selves. 

It  must  be  c®nfessed  that  Jack’s  position 
at  this  time  was  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
and  he  felt  it  so  himself.  He  was  in  good 
health,  and  able  to  return  to  his  duty;  but 
his  ship  was  not  in  harbour,  and  the  doctor 
who  had  attended  him  had  but  lately 
renewed  his  certificate  in  such  terms  as  to 
justify  him  in  remaining  idle  for  some  time 
longer.  Still  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
shirking  his  duty.  Marks  had  more  than 
once  reproached  him  for  doing  so,  telling 
him  he  ought  to  be  at  his  post  again ;  and 
that  if  he  had  been  in  the  army  he  would 
have  had  a  sergeant  and  a  couple  of  rank- 
and-file  after  him  before  now ;  but  there 
was  no  discipline  in  the  navy.  He  was 
aware  also  that  Miss  McCoy  looked  coldly 


upon  him.  That  lady  never  let  him  forget 
that,  whatever  his  claims  upon  Clara’s  gra¬ 
titude  might  be,  he  was  only  a  ship’s  boy, 
and  she  a  colonel’s  daughter.  If  she  had 
been  less  inclined  than  she  was  to  find  fault 
with  the  intimate  terms  which  prevailed 
between  her  ward  and  Jack,  Corporal 
Marks’s  frequent  hints  would  not  have 
failed  to  excite  her  suspicion.  Marks  had 
an  unpleasant  way  of  quoting  Scripture, 
generally  for  his  own  ends,  though  with¬ 
out  any  dishonest  intention.  He  had  a 
good  deal  of  spare  time,  and  was  fond  of 
reading.  His  Bible  was  often  in  his  hands, 
but  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  with  a  view 
to  other  people’s  advantage  than  his  own. 
He  never  bade  “boy  Chirp”  good  night 
without  telling  him  to  say  his  prayers, 
directing  him  also  what  to  pray  for,  as,  for 
instance,  humility,  and  a  grateful  heart, 
and  a  proper  sense  of  duty.  He  gave  him 
many  a  text  to  ponder  bearing  upon  those 
graces,  and  many  a  wholesome  proverb,  as 
“  Pride  goeth  before  a  fall,”  and  others  of 
similar  kind.  Thus  the  corporal  made  use 
of  every  text  that  suited  him,  not  for  his 
own  instruction,  but  as  a  missile  to  be 
hurled  at  those  who  differed  from  him,  or 
for  whom  he  entertained  a  personal  objec¬ 
tion. 

It  happened  one  day  that  as  Miss 
Eustace,  accompanied  by  her  governess, 
and  followed  as  usual  by  Jack  in  close  at¬ 
tendance,  had  landed  after  a  short  cruise  in 
the  harbour,  and  were  beginning  to  ascend 
the  steps  leading  to  the  Strada  Beale,  Jack 
was  accosted  in  broken  English  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  whom  he  did  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  before. 

“Tell  me,”  he  asked,  “you  are  sailor- 
boy  ;  non  e  vero  ?  Ship  Hailstorm  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Jack. 

“  You  know  me  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir,  I  don’t,”  said  Jack.  “I’m 
very  sorry.” 

“But  I  know  you.  You  have  great 
wound  here  behind  ?  ”  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  shoulder. 

“Yes,”  said  Jack,  colouring  up  sud¬ 
denly.  It  was  a  sore  point  still,  that 
wound,  though  healed. 

“I  am  one  of  those  miserable  Sicilians 
whom  you  took  off  in  your  cutter.  I  saw 
you  when  you  were  in  the  boat,  aud  went 
to  see  you  again  on  board  ship,  in  your 
sick-bay.  Now  you  know  me  ?  ” 

J ack  remembered  that  one  or  two  of  the 
men  who  had  been  rescued  had  come  to 
look  at  him,  but  he  had  taken  no  notice  of 
their  features. 

“  I  could  give  you  nothing  then,”  said 
the  man  ;  “  I  could  make  you  no  recom¬ 
pense  ;  but  now — now  is  different.” 

Jack  declared  that  he  did  not  want  any 
recompense  ;  but  the  stranger  took  his  ad¬ 
dress,  and  the  next  day  sent  him  a  hand¬ 
some  silver  watch  and  chain,  with  a  note, 
begging  his  acceptance  of  it  as  “a  help  to 
heal  his  wound.” 

The  watch  and  chain  were  handed  round 
and  admired;  and  then  Jack  would  have 
put  them  away  to  be  taken  care  of,  but 
Clara  told  him  he  must  wear  them,  and 
showed  him  with  her  own  hands  how  to 
put  them  on,  to  the  inexpressible  disgust 
of  Corporal  Marks,  who  witnessed  the 
process,  and  could  not  refrain  from  mani¬ 
festing  his  annoyance  by  snorts  and  half- 
uttered  remarks  after  his  own  fashion. 

That  same  evening  Marks  discovered  a 
splendid  text  for  his  purpose  ;  he  rubbed 
his  hands  as  he  read  it,  and  confessed 
again  and  again,  as  he  usually  did  at  such 
times,  the  inexhaustible  wisdom  and  truth 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  would  have 


laid  the  verse  before  his  master  if  he  could 
have  ventured  on  such  a  liberty.  The 
safer  course  was  to  whisper  it  into  Miss 
McCoy's  anxious  ear,  and  that  he  did  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

“  He  that  delicately  bringeth  up  his  ser¬ 
vant  from  a  child,  shall  have  him  become 
his  son  at  the  last.” 

“  Scripture,  miss,”  he  added,  with  a 
look  of  great  significance.  “  Yes,  miss, 
Holy  Scripture,”  and  withdrew. 

If  Marks  had  looked  a  little  farther  down 
the  same  page  in  his  Bible,  he  might  have 
found  a  text  to  suit  himself  ;  but  perhaps 
he  would  not  have  been  so  quick  to  see  the 
application  of  it. 

4  4  Accuse  not  a  servant  to  his  master, 
lest  he  curse  thee,  and  thou  be  found 
guilty.” 

True,  Jack  was  not  the  colonel’s  servant, 
nor  had  Marks  accused  him  ;  but  it  came  to 
the  same  thing.  Neither  was  it  likely  that 
Jack  would  curse  him;  he  would  more 
probably  forgive  him,  and  by  so  doing 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head ;  but  it  was 
a  pity  the  two  texts  of  Scripture  were  not 
read  together. 

Marks’s  whispers  were  not  lost  upon  Miss 
McCoy,  who  took  the  alarm  at  once.  She 
also  had  a  great  reverence  for  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Her  fears  were  now  redoubled. 
Things  must,  she  thought,  be  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state  for  a  man  like  Marks 
to  have  observed  them.  It  was  high  time 
she  spoke  to  the  colonel  about  Mr.  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith  was  now  nearly  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  looked  older.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  it  was  usual  for 
young  men  and  maidens  to  pledge  their 
hearts  and  their  hands  also  to  each  other 
at  a  much  earlier  period  of  life  than  in 
more  northern  -  climates.  Miss  McCoy 
trembled  lest  she  should  be  too  late.  Mr. 
Smith  might  already  have  said  something  ; 
and  Clara — Clara,  she  knew,  was  very 
grateful  to  him  for  having  saved  her  life — 
what  might  not  Clara  have  said  in  reply  ? 
She  resolved  to  speak  to  the  colonel  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  delay,  and  went  in  search 
of  him  immediately. 

But  the  colonel  only  laughed  at  her ;  he 
would  see  about  it,  he  said ;  he  was  very 
busy  just  then,  and  very  much  obliged  to 
her,  of  course ;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
be  uneasy  about. 

Nevertheless,  even  Colonel  Eustace  was 
rather  more  quiet  and  serious  than  usual 
that  evening,  and  did  not  send  for  Jack  to 
attend  him  when  he  went  out  with  Clara 
for  a  stroll  on  the  bastion,  where  the  band 
of  his  regiment  was  playing. 

Jack,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  entirely 
innocent  of  such  thoughts  and  aspirations 
as  were  attributed  to  him.  He  had  been 
kindly  treated,  and  was  anxious  to  show 
himself  grateful,  both  to  Colonel  Eustace 
and  to  his  daughter.  He  was  hurt  at  the 
change  which  he  fancied  he  perceived  in 
the  former,  and  feeling  that  it  was  true, 
as  Marks  had  told  him,  that  he  ought  by 
this  time  to  be  returning  to  his  duties  on 
board  ship,  fancied  that  the  colonel  might 
be  of  the  same  opinion. 

It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  relief, 
therefore,  that  he  heard  soon  afterwards 
that  H.M.S.  Hailstorm  had  been  signalled 
at  the  Government  House,  and  would  soon 
be  in  harbour.  He  went  at  once  to  the 
colonel  and  informed  him  of  the  fact. 

“I  must  go  on  board,  sir,”  he  said,  “  and 
report  myself  as  soon  as  she  anchors.” 

“Bight,  quite  right,”  said  the  colonel ; 
“but  you  have  the  surgeon's  certificate, 
and  will  not  be  required  to  join  your  ship 
at  present.” 
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“  I  am  quite  well  now,”  said  Jack,  “  and 
ought  not  to  stay  here  any  longer.” 

“  Nonsense.  Marks  has  been  talking  to 
you,  I  suppose.  You  need  not  mind  what 
he  says.  1  shall  go  and  see  Captain  J ervis 
■and  talk  to  him  about  it.” 

Although  this  was  spoken  in  a  tone 
which  signified  that  nothing  more  was  then 
to  be  said  upon  the  subject,  Jack  still 
lingered. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  Colonel  Eustace 
■asked.  “  Can't  you  be  contented  a  little 
longer  where  you  are  ?  ” 

“Oh  yes,  sir;  I  am  quite  contented. 
You  have  been  so  kind,  and  Miss  Clara  has 
been  so  kind — ” 

The  colonel  winced  at  that,  especially  as 
:it  was  spoken  in  tones  of  emotion,  and 
Jack  went  on, 

“  Of  course  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  leave 
you,  but — ” 

“  Look  here,”  the  colonel  interrupted 
him  ;  “you  have  done  me  a  great  service, 
and  I  want  to  make  you  some  recompense,  j 
1  have  been  thinking  of  sending  you  home, 
do  a  good  school,  and  giving  you  a  fair 
.■start  in  life.  You  have  not  had  much  : 
■education,  you  know.” 

Jack’s  eyes  sparkled.  He  would  have 
■jumped  at  the  colonel's  proposal  but  id- 
one  consideration.  He  had  chosen  the 
■navy  for  his  calling,  and  did  not  wish  to 
-abandon  it.  It  had  not  turned  out*quite 
as  he  had  expected,  but  he  had  no  desire 
to  run  away  from  it.  If  he  should  leave  it 
now  for  school,  he  felt  that  it  would  never 
do  to  return  to  it  before  the  mast  after 
acquiring  other  habits.  He  said  so  to  the 
•colonel. 

“  I  had  no  idea  of  your  doing  that,”  the 
•colonel  answered.  “  Some  other  opening 
must  be  found  for  you.  You  might,  per¬ 
haps,  have  a  commission.” 

“I  should  be  too  old,”  said  Jack,  his 
heart  beating  rapidly  at  the  thought  of 
such  promotion. 

“Too  old  for  the  navy;  not  for  the 
•army,”  said  the  colonel.  “  But  all  that  is 
<ln  ntdnbus;  we  need  not  think  of  the 
future.  If  you  would  like  to  go  to  a  good 
school  in  England,  I  will  arrange  some¬ 
thing.  Take  time  and  think  about  it.” 

Jack  thanked  him  earnestly  and  with¬ 
drew.  He  went  straight  to  the  Governor’s 
house,  and  mounting  by  a  flight  of  stairs 
to  the  roof,  looked  out  over  the  sea.  There 
was  the  Hailstorm  laying  her  course  direct 
for  the  harbour  with  all  sails  sot,  and  the 
wind  upon  her  beam,  a  beautiful  object  in 
his  sight.  He  could  not  take  his  eyes  off 
the  delightful  picture  for  an  hour  or  more, 
during  which  time  she  had  drawn  nearer 
by  some  knots,  increasing  every  minute  in 
sine  and  splendour.  The  sun,  which  had 
lighted  up  her  sails,  now  shone  upon  her 
decks  and  the  white  streaks  upon  her  sides, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  signalman’s  glass 
he  could  see  the  carronades,  the  anchors  at 
the  bows,  the  boats  at  the  davits,  and  even 
the  officers  and  seamen  pacing  to  and  fro. 
He  longed  to  be  on  board  his  boating 
home  again,  for  his  heart  was  there  still.  It 
would  be  a  change  to  him,  of  course,  from 
the  comparative  luxury  which  he  had  lately 
enjoyed,  but  he  would  be  at  his  proper 
post  again,  doing  his  duty,  and  should  get 
to  like  it  as  before.  When  he  was  come 
down  he  met  the  colonel,  and  followed  him 
into  his  room. 

“You  will  not  be  displeased  with  me,  I 
hope,”  he  began.  “  I  have  been  thinking 
of  what  you  so  kindly  said,  and  am  very 
much  obliged,  but  I  would  rather  go  back 
to  my  duty  on  board  ship.” 

Colonel  Eustace  turned  round  to  him 


abruptly,  and  Jack  thought  at  first  that 
he  was  annoyed;  but  after  looking  at  him 
steadfastly  for  a  moment,  he  said, 

“You  are  right,  Jack;  you  are  right, 
and  I  think  the  better  of  you  for  it.  You 
shall  do  as  you  propose.  I  won’t  forget 
you,  my  good  lad ;  I  won’t  lose  sight  of 
you,  depend  upon  it.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Jack. 

A  little  later  Clara  came  to  her  father’s 
room.  “  What  is  this  about  Jack  ?”  she 
asked.  “He  says  he  is  going  on  board 
ship  again  immediately.” 

“  Yes.” 

“You  are  not  serious  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  I  have  consented.  It  will  be  all 
for  the  best.” 

“He  has  been  asking  for  his  clothes,” 
Clara  said,  after  a  long  silence,  during 
which  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak. 

“  What  clothes  ?  ” 

“Those  that  he  had  on  when  he — when 
he  was  knocked  down  by  my  horse,”  she 
went  on,  impetuously,  “  and  trampled 
under  its  feet,  and  nearly  killed  in  saving 
me  from  being  dashed  to  pieces  in  the 
moat.  His  frock,  he  calls  it,  and  his  hat.” 

“  He  can  go  on  board  as  he  is,”  her 
father  answered,  quietly ;  “he  can  get  a 
new  outfit  from  the  purser.  I  will  see  to 
it.  It  will  only  be  for  a  short  time,”  he 
added;  “the  ship  will  be  paid  off  very 
soon,  and  then  I  shall  take  care  of, him; 
I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  Jack,  you  may  be 
sure.  I  have  told  him  so.  But  j  ust  now 
he  is  his  Majesty’s  servant,  and  prefers 
duty  to  idleness  ;  and  he  is  right.  I  shall 
fake  good  care  of  Jack  all  the  more  for 
that ;  I  shall  take  good  care  of  him  for  his 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  yours.” 

Jack  went  on  board  the  Hailstorm  that 
same  day  and  reported  himself.  His  former 
messmates  scarcely  knew  him,  so  changed 
was  he  in  appearance,  but  there  was 
scarcely  a  man  or  a  boy  in  the  ship  who 
was  not  pleased  to  see  him  there  again.  He 
laid  aside  his  “shore-going  togs”  and 
appeared  next  morning  at  muster  on  the 
half-deck  in  a  new  pair  of  very  tight- 
fitting  trousers,  much  expanded  at  the 
ankles,  and  a  frock  of  the  usual  pattern 
turned  back  upon  his  neck,  barefooted, 
and  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up.  Only  the 
fairness  of  his  skin  and  smoothness  of  his 
hands  remained  to  show  that  he  had  not 
been  in  his  usual  place  among  the  boys  all 
along. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  he 
could  feel  quite  happy  and  cheerful.  Those 
pleasant  days  which  he  had  spent  as  an 
inmate  of  Colonel  Eustace’s  house,  the 
gentle  hands  that  had  nursed  him,  and  the 
kind  attentions  which  had  been  lavished 
upon  him  while  he  was  an  invalid,  the 
quiet  pleasures  and  comforts  with  which 
he  had  been  surrounded  after  his  recovery, 
could  not  be  forgotten.  He  seemed  to 
have  been  torn  again  from  his  home  and 
separated  from  all  who  cared  for  him,  and 
was  often  absent  and  thoughtful.  When 
the  other  boys  joked  him  about  it,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  could  endure  their 
chaffing,  and  for  a  time  the  name  “boy 
Chirp  ”  seemed  no  longer  appropriate. 

One  day,  while  he  was  in  this  humour, 
looking  over  the  bulwarks  towards  the 
Marina,  he  saw  a  boat  push  off  from  Nix 
Mangiare  stairs,  in  which  he  presently 
recognised  Colonel  Eustace,  with  Miss 
McCoy  and  Clara,  who  were  being  pulled 
towards  the  Hailstorm. 

Jack’s  first  feeling  was  a  throb  of  de¬ 
light  ;  but  the  next  moment  he  wished  that 
he  could  hide  himself.  He  wondered  what 
Miss  Clara  would  think  of  him  in  his  pre¬ 


sent  costume,  and  whether  he  would 
be  allowed  to  speak  to  her.  He  stood 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  gang¬ 
way  as  they  came  over  the  side.  1  Clara 
caught  his  eye  in  a  moment,  and  would 
have  gone  to  him  directly,  but,  being  ad¬ 
monished  by  Miss  McCoy,  turned  to  the 
quarter-deck  instead,  without  so  much  as  a 
word  to  Jack. 

Afterwards,  when  going  over  the  ship, 
the  party,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
officers,  came  near  where  J ack  was  stand¬ 
ing  with  other  of  the  ship’s  boys,  and 
Clara  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  He  saw 
that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  The 
few  questions  which  she  asked  him  about 
the  ship,  and  his  place  in  it,  showed  how 
deep  an  interest  she  took  in  everything 
that  concerned  him.  He  had  feared  that 
his  appearance  in  working  dress,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  messmates  and  companions, 
and  his  humble  position  in  the  ship,-  might 
have  sensibly  widened  the  distance  between 
them  ;  but  her  manner  was  as  cordial  as  it 
had  ever  been,  and  the  change  in  his  con¬ 
dition  seemed  only  to  increase  her  regret 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  her 
father’s  house  and  the  comforts  which  he 
had  there  enjoyed.  In  spite  of  Miss 
McCoy’s  continual  fidgets,  Clara  kept  near 
to  Jack  all  the  while  they  were  between 
decks,  and  only  left  his  side  when  they  re¬ 
turned  to  that  part  of  the  ship  to  which 
he  could  not  follow  them. 

They  went  over  the  side,  after  a  long 
visit,  Clara  turning  to  Jack  with  a  last  look 
and  smile  after  she  was  in  the  boat.  Jack 
did  not  know  until  long  afterwards  that  it 
was  she  who  had  insisted  on  paying  this 
visit,  in  spite  of  Miss  McCoy’s  remon¬ 
strances.  She  wanted  to  be  able  to  picture 
to  herself  poor  Jack  in  his  floating  home, 
at  his  mess,  at  his  quarters — in  every  part 
of  his  daily  routine  on  shipboard — and 
Miss  McCoy  had  only  yielded  in  the  hope 
that  a  sight  of  the  realities  of  a  messenger 
boy’s  surroundings  in  a  man-of-war  might 
enable  her  to  realise  the  distance  which 
existed  socially  between  boy  Chirp  and 
Colonel  Eustace’s  daughter.  As  far  as 
Clara’s  regard  for  her  deliverer  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  visit  had  no  such  effect;  on 
the  contrary,  she  felt  perhaps  even  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  boy  than  before;  but, 
seeing  how  closely  she  was  observed,  and 
the  ideas  which  Miss  McCoy  had  formed 
on  the  subject,  she  kept  her  thoughts  to 
herself,  and  seldom  spoke  of  Jack  to  any 
one.  Her  father  had  promised  that  he 
would  not  lose  sight  of  the  boy,  and  she 
knew  that  he  would  keep  to  his  purpose, 
and  with  that,  for  the  present,  she  tried  to 
be  content. 

Marks  came  alongside  a  few  days  later, 
and  brought  a  basket  of  provisions  and 
pther  good  things  from  the  housekeeper,  to 
which  he  had  himself  added  a  quantity  of 
fruit  purchased  on  the  Marina.  He  went 
below,  and  Jack  came  to  him  on  the  lower 
deck.  Marks  was  not  in  very  good  spirits 
that  day.  He  held  Jack’s  hand  in  his  own 
for  some  moments  without  speaking  a 
word.  He  saw  him  now  in  his  pn’oper 
place,  and  heard  him  called  by  his  work¬ 
ing  name,  “boy  Chirp,”  yet  he  was  not 
satisfied.  Jack  had  always  behaved  well 
to  Marks,  and  had  taken  even  his  unplea¬ 
sant  speeches  in  good  part ;  and  the  cor¬ 
poral,  apart  from  his  own  little  jealousies, 
had  a  liking  for  the  boy.  Already  he  half 
repented  having  said  anything  to  his  in¬ 
jury.  Perhaps,  in  looking  through  his 
Bible  again,  he  had  come  upon  that  other 
verse  of  the  Proverbs  which  we  have 
already  quoted.  Jack  was  very  far  from 
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“cursing him”  now.  He  had  hastened  up 
to  him,  evidently  very  glad  to  see  him  and 
to  shake  hands  with  him.  That  was  harder 
for  Marks  to  bear  than  any  evil  language 
or  resentment  on  his  part  could  have  been. 
An  uneasy  conscience  is  a  much  more  ter¬ 
rible  curse  than  any  that  can  come  upon  us 
from  without.  Marks  spoke  very  little, 
but  what  he  said  came  evidently  from  his 
heart,  and  was  meant  to  be  encouraging. 

“We  shall  look  after  you — the  colonel 
will ;  he  said  so  ;  means  it  too.  Ship 
ordered  home  soon ;  all  right  then ;  keep 
good  heart.” 

“It’s  all  right  now,”  Jack  answered, 
cheerfully. 

“Yes,  Jack ;  it  was  ‘all  right  ’  when  you 
were  lying  a-bed  with  your  head  split  open  ; 
always  ‘  right  ’  with  you,  whatever  hap¬ 
pens.” 

Jack  laughed,  observing  with  pleasure 
that  the  corporal  did  not  call  him  boy 
Chirp  now,  as  he  had  always  done  on 
shore. 


“Yes,”  Marks  repeated,  “look  after 
you,  colonel  will ;  and — and — Miss  Clara 
too.  She  put  these  two  or  three  things  to¬ 
gether  with  her  own  hand,  she  did — with 
her  own  hand,  do  you  hear  ?  ” 

It  cost  him  a  great  effort  to  say  that ; 
but  there  was  more  to  come. 

“And — and — she  sent  you  this,”  taking 
a  letter  from  his  breast,  and  handing  it 
reluctantly  to  Jack.  “  Miss  McCoy  knows 
about  it— nothing  in  it,”  he  added,  seeing 
liow  eagerly  Jack  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  grasp  it — “  nothing  in  it.  Good-bye.” 

And  pressing  Jack’s  hand  again  he  went 
over  the  side  without  another  word. 

Marks’s  account  of  the  letter  may  have 
been  true  in  one  sense.  There  was  nothing 
in  it  of  any  consequence  —  nothing  but 
what  had  been  said  already  by  word  of 
mouth.  It  contained  only  a  few  lines,  ask¬ 
ing  Jack’s  acceptance  of  the  contents  of  the 
basket,  and  wishing  him  a  good  voyage — 
the  Hailstorm  being  then  about  to  put  to 
sea  on  a  cruise — expressing  a  hope  also 


that  they  should  meet  again  before  very 
long  in  England,  and  repeating  her  father’s 
promise  to  look  after  him,  and  her  own 
assurance  that  she  could  never  forget  the 
service  he  had  rendered  her,  or  the  suffer¬ 
ing  he  had  incurred  in  her  behalf. 

He  put  the  letter  away  among  his  trea¬ 
sures — the  silver  watch  and  chain,  and  a 
glove  which  had  come  into  his  possession 
somehow  or  other,  and  which  had  once 
been  Clara’s.  The  glove  formed  a  conve¬ 
nient  envelope  for  the  letter  j  and  as  he 
resolved  never  to  part  with  either  of  them 
he  folded  them  up  carefully  and  tied  a 
“  lanyard”  round  them,  by  which  he  could 
sling  them  round  his  neck  at  any  time  in 
case  of  emergency.  He  would,  perhaps, 
have  worn  them  there  continually,  next 
his  heart,  but  for  the  inspection  at  two 
bells  on  the  half-deck,  which  would  have 
exposed  them  to  the  vulgar  gaze,  a  catas¬ 
trophe  not  to  be  risked  at  any  hazard — for 
the  writer’s  sake. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SEVENTY  YEAKS  AGO! 


By  Ascott  E.  Hope,  Author  of  “All  by  Himself.”  etc.,  etc. 


A'ome  in  !  Come  in !  ” 

\J  Two  rough-looking  country  boys 
were  standing  awkwardly  before  the  door 
of  a  minister’s  study.  They  belonged  to  a 
school  in  connection  with  his  church  ;  they 
had  been  caught  trying  to  play  a  mis¬ 
chievous  trick,  as  much  from  thoughtless¬ 
ness,  perhaps,  as  from  malice,  upon  one  of 
their  schoolfellows,  and  this  good  pastor, 
as  he  would  often  do  in  such  a  case,  had 
sent  for  them  to  have  a  little  serious  talk 
about  their  conduct.  So  now,  after  some 
hesitation,  they  slunk  gingerly  into  his 
room,  ashamed  of  their  hob-nails  and 
corduroys  in  such  a  place,  and  still  more 
of  the  cause  that  had  brought  them  there. 
They  had  stood  outside  for  several  minutes, 
whispering  together  and  nudging  one 
another,  mustering  up  their  courage  to 
knock,  while  they  inwardly  wondered  what 
in  the  way  of  rebuke  or  punishment  it 
might  be  that  awaited  them. 

They  found  the  minister,  Mr.  Griffiths, 
alone,  seated  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire¬ 
side.  He  was  a  very  old  man,  almost  past 
vrork  now,  yet  much  esteemed  and  re¬ 
spected  by  the  congregation  to  which  he 
had  ministered  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  taking  a  special  interest  in  the  j  uvenile 
members  of  it.  He  received  the  young 
wrong-doers  with  a  smile  rather  than  a 
frown,  and  presently  began  to  talk  to  them, 
in  grave  yet  friendly  tones,  of  the  offence 
in  which  they  had  been  detected. 

One  of  the  boys  listened  to  this  admoni¬ 
tion  in  sheepish  silence,  his  eyes  bent  on 
the  carpet,  hardly  daring  to  steal  a  look  at 
the  formidable  array  of  volumes  that  lined 
the  walls  of  this  unfamiliar  place.  The 
other,  however,  emboldened  by  the  old 
gentleman’s  kindness,  ventured  to  stam¬ 
mer  out  some  words  of  excuse  for  them¬ 
selves. 

“This  fellow  whom  they  had  schemed 
to  injure  was  a  bad  one.  He — he  had 
done  them  some  unkind  turn  or  other  when 
he  had  the  chance.  They  had  only  meant 
to  pay  him  off.  That  was  how  it  had  all 
come  about.” 

“  That  makes  it  none  the  better,”  an- 
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swered  Mr.  Griffiths,  gently,  after  encour¬ 
aging  the  boy  to  say  his  say.  “  Two  blacks 
don’t  make  a  white,  do  they  ?  This  lad 
may  not  be  all  he  should  be,  but  that  does 
not  justify  you  in  seeking  to  be  revenged 
on  him.  Do  we  not  all  pray,  ‘  Forgive  us 
our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us  ’  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  admitted  the  culprit,  “  but — ” 

“  But  it  is  hard,  is  it  not  ?  Ah,  I  know 
that.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  not  to  be  cross 
and  spiteful  towards  those  who  vex  us.  I 
know  too  well  what  it  is  to  have  a  heart 
filled  with  malice,  hatred,  and  all  un¬ 
charitableness.  At  your  age  few  boys 
could  be  more  ill-natured  and  full  of  angry 
passions  than  I  was.” 

“  You  !  You  ill-natured  and  passion¬ 
ate  !  ”  So  the  tsvo  boys  said  by  looks,  if 
not  by  words,  as  they  stared  at  the  white 
hair  and  venerable  features  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  take  for  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  all  that  was  good,  pious,  far 
removed  from  human  weaknesses  and 
temptations. 

“  Listen  to  me,  dear  lads.  You  young 
ones  are  too  apt  to  think  that  good  advice 
and  serious  reflections  are  things  which 
concern  only  us  worn-out  old  folks,  but  we 
know  better— we  who  may  have  had  to  pay 
dearly  for  every  day  that  we  gave  no  heed 
to  the  voice  of  wisdom.  I  was  an  old  man 
before  you  were  born  ;  when  your  fathers 
were  in  the  cradle  I  had  learned  what 
man’s  life  is,  what  my  heart  is,  as  I  trust 
you  will  learn  in  time.  But  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  lecture  you  from  the  teachings  of 
grey-headed  experience.  Let  me  rather 
tell  you  a  story  of  my  own  boyhood,  more 
than  seventy  years  ago.” 

The  boys  shuffled  about  uneasily,  not 
quite  sure  what  to  make  of  it.  They  knew 
they  had  done  wrong ;  they  were  prepared 
for  a  scolding  at  least,  and  now  they  were 
to  be  treated  to  a  story — a  private  and  per¬ 
sonal  story — by  one  from  whom  they  had 
been  used  to  hear  chiefly  sermons.  But 
they  made  most  attentive  listeners  when, 
after  taking  thought  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  Mr.  Griffiths  began. 


“  I  was  bom,  you  know,  in  a  little  Welsh 
fishing-village,  a  place  very  unlike  this 
flat  green  country,  with  its  rich  farms  and. 
broad  fields,  which  is  all  you  know  of  the 
world.  A  heap  of  white  houses  and  grey 
rocks,  scattered  about  the  sloping  bank  at, 
the  foot  of  a  precipitous  cliff,  so  that  the- 
windows  of  one  cottage  often  looked  down, 
the  chimneys  of  another ;  behind,  a  chain 
of  high,  ragged  mountains,  hidden  some¬ 
times  for  days  and  weeks  together  in  mist ;. 
in  front,  the  sea,  and  at  low  tide  miles 
upon  miles  of  bare  glistening  sand,  stretch¬ 
ing  almost  across  the  mouth  of  a  great, 
river,  the  farther  side  of  which  appeared 
so  close  on  clear  days  that  every  house  and 
path  was  familiar  to  our  sight,  though  we 
might  never  have  set  foot  there — that  was 
my  old  home.  Tourists  come  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  now,  and  the  village  has  grown 
into  a  town ;  but  when  I  was  young  few 
strangers  found  their  way  through  our 
mountains,  and  those  born  and  bred  among 
them  thought  little  enough  of  how  beauti¬ 
ful  they  were. 

“Without  guessing  the  rare  attractions- 
of  our  native  place,  we,  of  course,  loved  it„ 
believing  there  could  be  no  place  like  home,, 
and  were  unconsciously  happy,  as  it  is  the 
blessed  lot  of  young  folks  to  be  without 
much  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives.  I  say  we,  but  my  boyhood  was 
scarcely  a  happy  one,  for  I  was  unlike 
other  boys.  I  had  bad  health  and  bad. 
spirits  in  those  days,  which  had  much  to  do- 
with  some  of  the  defects  that  have  cost  me 
so  much  to  keep  under  through  life — a> 
weak,  shambling,  overgrown  fellow,  who, 
never  kept  his  wits  about  him,  and  whose 
fingers  were  all  thumbs,  people  said  of  me. 
I  was  fond  of  reading  beyond  my  age,  and 
conceited  enough  about  it ;  but  my  elders- 
were  always  finding  fault  with  me  for  awk¬ 
wardness  and  inattention,  and  my  school¬ 
fellows  looked  on  me  with  contempt  as 
what  you  lads  would  call  a  ‘  muff.’  It  was 
dislike  as  well  as  contempt,  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  spiteful  and  selfish  and  sulky 
—  everything  that  seems  hateful  in  a  boy. 
And  I  was  sensitive,  that  was  the  worst  of 
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it.  I  knew  too  well  that  they  did  not  care 
to  have  me  as  a  companion  in  their  games, 
and  how  even  the  girls  laughed  at  me  for 
a  fellow  of  no  spirit,  good  only  for  teasing 
into  a  rage,  so  I  kept  much  to  myself,  and 
nourished  unhealthy,  unkindly  feelings, 
which  now  make  it  painful  to  me  to  look 
back  on  my  boyhood. 

‘  ‘  Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  let  you 
guess  what  sort  of  lad  I  was.  You  must 
know,  boys,  that  my  mother  died  when  I 
was  a  baby,  so  I  had  no  one  to  take  my 
part,  or  to  cheer  me  up  for  the  battle  of 
life,  which  begins  so  sorely  for  most  of  us 
even  in  our  schooldays.  I  have  cried  some¬ 
times  in  secret  to  see  how  happy  other 
boys  were  who  had  mothers  and  sisters. 
No  one  sympa¬ 
thised  with  me ; 
no  one  guessed 
how  much  I  fretted 
over  my  own  defi¬ 
ciencies;  howmuch 
1  longed  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  I 
was  —  to  be  like, 
for  instance,  Owen 
Hughes,  who  in  my 
time  passed  for  the 
hero  of  our  school, 
and  the  favourite 
•of  all  the  village. 

“  A  hearty,  hand- 
•someladwas  Owen, 
the  very  opposite  of 
me  in  every  way — 
smart,  handy,  mer¬ 
ry,  leader  in  all 
feats  of  activity 
and  endurance 
among  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  the 
pride  and  comfort 
of  his  home  as 
well.  Old  Hughes 
was  a  fisherman 
who  had  saved  mo¬ 
ney,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a 
gentleman  of  his 
fine  boy.  So,  when 
he  left  school, 

■Owen  was  put  into 
the  surgery  of  our 
'village  doctor,  not 
a  little  against  his 
will,  for  he  thou  ght 
of  nothing  but 
going  to  sea.  He 
was  one  of  those 
boys  who  are  bom 
with  the  salt  in 
their  blood;  every¬ 
thing  to  do  with 
sails  or  oars  came  natural  to  him,  and  as 
a  mere  child  he  could  handle  a  boat  almost 
as  well  as  the  oldest  fisherman  in  the  place 
— so  at  least  it  seemed  to  me,  who  was  of 
no  more  use  in  a  boat  than  anywhere  else. 

“  But  Owen  was  too  good  a  son  to  cross 
his  father’s  wishes,  so  he  took  to  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  shop,  and  became  as  great  a  favourite 
with  his  master  as  with  every  one  else, 
though  all  his  spare  time  was  still  spent  on 
the  water  or  among  the  fishermen.  The 
doctor  was  a  good-natured,  easy-going  old 
gentleman,  who  had  not  much  work  on 
hand  at  most  seasons,  and  let  his  appren¬ 
tices  have  plenty  of  holiday  ;  he  liked  sail¬ 
ing,  too,  himself,  and  many  an  hour  Owen 
.and  he  were  bounding  over  the  waves  in 
his  boat,  or  fishing  all  the  evening  off  the 
rocks,  instead  of  mixing  pills  and  plasters. 
A  little  doctoring  went  a  long  way  in  our 
neighbourhood. 


“  Owen  Hughes  was  two  or  three  years 
older  than  me,  a  fine,  tall  young  man 
while  kept  still  at  school,  and  I  can’t  tell 
you  how  I  looked  up  to  him,  how  I  ad¬ 
mired  and  envied  him,  ay,  and  disliked 
him  too,  in  my  mean  jealousy  of  all  that 
made  other  people  like  him.  Not  that  he 
did  me  any  harm  ;  he  was  too  strong  and 
manly  to  be  a  bully ;  but  I  could  well  feel 
how  little  he  thought  of  me,  seldom,  in¬ 
deed,  noticing  me  except  by  chance,  as  it 
were,  with  some  half-good-natured  jeer  or 
joke.  The  boys  all  used  to  laugh  at  me,  and 
call  me  nicknames.  I  don’t  suppose  Owen 
ever  guessed  what  a  treat  a  friendly  word 
from  him  would  have  been  to  such  as  me. 

“  It  was  St.  David’s  Day  of  my  last  year 


at  school,  a  bright  clear  day,  that  looked 
more  like  May  than  March,  and,  of  course, 
a  holiday  for  all  good  Welshmen.  Holi¬ 
days  were  no  great  treat  to  me ;  I  liked 
better  to  be  in  school,  where  I  could  show 
myself  at  least  cleverer  than  the  boys  who 
looked  down  on  me  out  of  it.  That  after¬ 
noon  I  found  a  companion  in  a  little  fellow 
named  Bees ;  those  of  my  own  age  hardly 
thought  me  worth  playing  with.  I  think 
Bees  and  I  must  have  been  playing  at 
marbles,  or  some  such  game,  when  Owen 
Hughes  came  bounding  down  the  steep 
path  that  zigzagged  from  the  higher  part 
of  the  village  to  the  harbour.  Taking  one 
leap  over  some  well-worn  stairs,  a  short 
cut  to  the  bottom,  he  lighted  close  beside 
us,  almost  knocking  me  over  in  his  eager¬ 
ness. 

“  ‘  What  are  you  about  on  a  fine  day  like 
this  P  ’  he  cried,  stopping  a  moment  as  he 


recovered  his  balance.  *  It’s  a  splendid 
breeze.  I  have  got  the  doctors  boat  till 
supper  time.  Come  along,  Bees  !  ’ 

“  Bees  was  willing  enough,  but  he  looked 
at  me,  as  if  suggesting  that  I  should  be  of 
the  party. 

“  ‘  No,  I  don’t  want  him ;  he  is  no  good 
in  a  boat,’  said  Owen,  turning  on  his  heel 
to  hurry  on,  and  the  little  boy  followed 
him,  deserting  me  without  further  cere¬ 
mony. 

‘  ‘  It  was  true ;  I  always  managed  to  pull 
the  wrong  rope  at  the  wrong  time,  and 
never  could  learn  to  steer  straight,  a  great 
reproach  among  our  boys,  most  of  whom 
were  as  much  at  home  on  the  water  as  on 
the  land ;  nor  did  I  care  about  boating. 

All  the  same,  I  was 
stung  to  the  quick 
by  the  style  in 
which  Owen  spoke 
of  me,  hardly  tak¬ 
ing  the  trouble  to 
speak  to  me.  He 
meant  no  harm,  I 
dare  say ;  it  was 
his  blunt,  frank 
way  of  speaking 
out  what  he 
thought  without 
mucb  regard  for 
other  people’s  feel¬ 
ings;  and  of 
course,  as  the  boat 
had  been  lent  to 
him,  he  had  a 
right  to  choose 
whom  he  would 
take  along  with 
him. 

“But  to  be 
passed  over  so  con¬ 
temptuously,  and 
to  be  deserted  so 
readily  by  little 
Bees !  I  had  taken 
a  great  fancy  to 
this  small  boy, 
because  he  was  a 
simple,  affectionate 
creature,  and  I 
flattered  myself 
that  he  liked  me. 
It  was  so  rare  for 
me  to  have  a  com¬ 
panion  who  would 
not  domineer  over 
me  or  laugh  at 
me,  that  I  found 
pleasure  in  the 
friendship  of  a 
child,  for  he  was 
no  more,  and  now, 
at  the  first  word 
from  one  like  Owen,  he  gave  me  up.  It 
was  only  natural,  indeed,  that  he  should 
prefer  a  sail  in  a  fine  miniature  yacht,  like 
the  doctor’s,  to  my  dull  company,  but  I 
was  too  mortified  and  jealous  to  consider 
this  fairly.  I  felt  furious  with  rage 
against  him,  and  still  more  against  Owen 
Hughes. 

“  So  long  as  they  might  turn  round  and 
see  me  I  feigned  indifference,  but  when 
they  had  disappeared  among  the  rocks, 
the  sound  of  their  cheery  voices  still  within 
hearing,  I  flung  myself  down  behind  a 
bush  and  burst  into  tears.  All  the  troubles 
of  my  sickly,  sensitive  boyhood  seemed  to 
come  to  a  point  here.  Everybody  ill-used 
me,  everybody  misjudged  me,  I  told  my¬ 
self,  and  Owen  Hughes  was  the  worst  of 
all.  What  right  had  he  to  be  so  brave,  so 
active,  so  strong,  and  so  proud  P  I  could 
not  explain  my  own  feelings  at  the  time, 
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and  perhaps  you  can’t  understand  them 
now,  but,  in  fact,  I  was  hating  my  fellow- 
men  for  not  being  more  like  myself.  And 
all  my  envy  of  Owen  Hughes  was  now 
turned  to  hatred,  since  he  seemed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  world  that  went  so  hard  against 
me.  I  longed  for  the  power,  as  I  had  the 
will,  to  wreak  my  angry  sense  of  wrong 
upon  him,  and  these  revengeful  thoughts 
which  rose  up  within  me  were  only  the 
more  inflamed  by  the  knowledge  of  my 
weakness.  He  could  hurt  me,  but  what 
could  I  do  to  him  ?  Ah !  that  was  the 
sting  of  it.  Boys,  you  are  capable  of 
boyish  spite  and  anger,  but  your  faces  tell 
me  that  you  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  hate 
as  I  hated  then— thank  God  for  it !  ” 

The  two  boys  were  listening  open- 
mouthed  to  this  revelation  of  their  minis¬ 
ter  in  such  an  unsuspected  character. 

“  For  an  hour  or  so,”  continued  Mr. 
Griffiths,  “  I  sat  there,  brooding  over  my 
bitter  thoughts,  till  the  keen  east  wind 
stirred  me  to  be  moving.  As  I  got  up  I 
looked  across  the  sea.  The  doctor’s  boat  j 
was  not  in  sight,  but  I  saw,  steering  for 
our  little  harbour,  a  fine  ship,  which  even  ! 
my  stupid  eyes  recognised  at  once.  She 
was  the  Cygnus,  sloop-of-war,  which  had 
for  some  weeks  been  cruising  about  the 
coast,  and  had  more  than  once  landed 
press-gangs  in  our  neighbourhood. 

“  I  am  telling  you  of  the ’old  French  war 
time,  when  anything  like  a  sailor  was  as 
eagerly  hunted  after  as  a  weazel  or  a  mag¬ 
pie,  by  fair  means  and  foul,  to  serve  in  the 
royal  navy.  Some  of  our  seafaring  men,  I 
knew,  would  make  off  and  hide  themselves 
among  the  hills  as  soon  as  a  king’s  ship 
was  seen  coming  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay. 
For  myself  I  had  no  fear,  since  I  had  been 
too  often  told  that  no  press-gang  would 
take  me  at  a  gift ;  but  there  were  fisher- 
lads  not  older  than  me  who  had  been  car¬ 
ried  off;  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
officers  were  by  no  means  particular  about 
the  material  they  could  get  as  food  for 
powder  ;  so  every  wife  and  mother  in  the 
village  detested  the  sight  of  the  Cygnus 
and  her  long  pennant.  Then  suddenly  a 
thought  came  into  my  mind,  a  wicked 
thought,  how  I  might  wreak  my  spite  on 
Owen  Hughes,  and  prove  that,  for  all  his 
contempt,  such  a  one  as  I  was  not  power¬ 
less  to  injure  him. 

“  I  hastened  home,  and,  all  alone  in  my 
bedroom,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  officer  of  the 
Cygnus.  I  remember  every  word  of  it.  I 
was  proud  in  those  days  of  being  able  to 
write  such  good  English  as  few  other  lads 
of  my  age  could  have  done,  for  we  all 
spoke  Welsh,  and  most  of  the  people  knew 
no  language  but  their  own.  This  is  what 
I  wrote,  in  a  feigned  hand,  and  signing  no 
name : — 

“  ‘  Sir, — If  you  are  come  to  send  a  press- 
gang  on  shorq,  tell  them  to  look  after  a 
fine  young  fellow  named  Owen  Hughes. 
He  has  gone  into  the  doctor’s- shop,  that 
you  may  not  lay  hold  of  him,  but  he  was 
bred  to  the  sea,  and  is  one  of  the  best  sailors 
in  the  place.  He  is  out  this  evening  in  a 
green  pleasure-boat  with  new  sails;  yoii 
may  perceive  for  yoiu’self  how  well  he 
handles  it.  I  have  heard  that  he  is  a 
smuggler,  too,  so  you  would  do  well  to 
put  him  in  a  better  way  of  life.  This  is 
from  ‘  A  Loyal  Sltbject.’ 

“  A  falsehood,  you  see,  boys,”  said  Mr. 
Griffiths,  with  a  sigh — “falsehood  as  well 
as  malice  and  hypocrisy,  and  conceit  of  my 
wicked  cleverness.  God  forgive  me  ! 

‘  ‘  I  should  have  told  you  that  my  father 
kept  the  post-office,  so  it  was  easy  for  me 
to  slip  this  letter,  unnoticed,  into  the  letter - 
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bag^with  which  I  was  presently  sent  down 
to  meet  a  boat  coming  on  shore  from  the 
Cygnus.  This  was  a  matter  of  some  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  the  sea  was  much  rougher  than  had 
appeared  from  the  cliff  above,  and  as  I 
watched  the  man-of-war's  boat  slowly 
making  way  towards  the  quay,  tossed  up 
and  down  like  a  cork,  and  sometimes’  almost 
hidden  in  the  foaming  waves,  it  was  a  satis¬ 
faction  for  me  to  think  that  Owen  and  Bees 
must  be  getting  a  good  drenching  to 
punish  them  for  not  caring  about  my  com¬ 
pany. 

“  When  I  had  delivered  the  letter-bag  to 
the  midshipman  in  charge  of  the  boat,  I 
went  straight  home,  for  I  was  afraid  to 
look  Owen  Hughes  in  the  face  after  what 
I  had  done.  I  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
doctor’s  boat,  but  it  was  now  beginning  to 
grow  dark,  and  they  would  surely  be 
coming  in  soon.  Or  if  my  letter  had  the 
effect  i  hoped,  it  might  be  that  this  proud 
Owen  would  find  himself  in  the  clutches  of  a 
press-gang  before  setting  his  foot  on  shore. 
From  what  I  had  heard  of  naval  officers  I 
fancied  they  would  not  delay  an  hour  in 
laying  hold  of  such  a  promising  subject. 
Mad  with  spite  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help 
pitying  him  if  they  did  not  allow  him  to 
see  his  mother  again. 

‘  ‘  I  went  to  bed  early,  but  I  could  not 
sleep.  My  passion  having  worked  itself 
out  now,  I  began  to  suspect  that  I  had 
done  something  to  be  sorry  for;  indeed, 
my  letter  was  no  sooner  on  its  way  to  the 
ship  than  I  half  wished  myself  able  to 
recall  it.  Perhaps  no  notice  would  bo 
taken  of  it,  then  how  foolish  I  must  feel ! 
Perhaps  it  would  come  to  be  known  that  I 
had  written  it,  and  how  could  I  ever  show 
my  face  afterwards  P  But  even  if  it  gained 
its  object,  if  Owen  were  pressed,  what 
good,  after  all,  would  that  do  me  ?  It 
seemed  now  a  punishment  too  severe  for 
the  offence.  Through  the  long  silent  hours 
of  the  night  I  could  not  help  picturing  to 
myself  the  grief  of  his  parents,  the  indig¬ 
nation  throughout  the  village,  his  own 
rage  and  despair.  What  a  terrible  fate  for 
him  !  terrible,  indeed,  when  judged  by  my 
own  feelings  and  fancies  about  sea  life ! 
To  bo  torn  away  from  home,  to  be  carried 
to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  to  have  a 
respectable  career  cut  short  and  be  turned 
into  a  common  sailor,  exposed  to  every 
kind  of  hardship  and  ill-usage,  to  danger 
of  storms  and  battles,  to  come  back  only 
after  years,  crippled,  perhaps,  or  maimed, 
perhaps  never  to  come  back  at  all.  I  had 
more  imagination  than  other  boys  of  my 
age,  and  could  better  conceive  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  what  I  might  have  done  to  this 
I  schoolfellow  of  mine,  whose  good  qualities 
also  I  allowed  myself  to  remember  too 
late — how  generous  he  was,  and  how  brave, 
how  much  people  liked  him,  how  I  would 
have  liked  him  had  he  but  let  me  ! 

“  In  another  respect  I  was  different  from 
many  boys.  I  had  already  come  under  re¬ 
ligious  impressions.  You  may  doubt  this, 
when  you  recall  what  I  have  told  you  of 
myself ;  but  remember,  it  is  one  thing  to 
know  the  right  way,  and  another  to  keep 
it  against  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh 
and  rebellions  of  the  spirit.  I  might  yield 
more  readily  than  others  to  base  tempta¬ 
tion,  yet  I  knew  it  was  the  devil  that 
tempted  me,  and  sooner  or  later,  when  I 
had  acted  so  wickedly,  my  better  self  would 
make  its  voice  heard  to  reproach  the  sinful 
nature  with  which  it  had  to  fight  such  a 
hard  fight.  So  as  pity  for  Owen  succeeded 
anger,  I  saw  my  own  conduct  more  and 
more  in  its  true  colours.  Tossing  restlessly 
from  side  to  side,  I  could  not  quiet  my 


conscience  convicting  me  of  hateful  selfish¬ 
ness,  malice,  and  treachery.  The  wind, 
howling  over  the  roof,  seemed  to  accuse 
me  with  every  blast.  One  Bible  text  after 
another  crowded  into  my  mind,  giving  me 
no  peace,  till  at  last  I  started  out  of  bed 
and  earnestly  prayed  God  to  protect  Owen 
against  the  danger  that  I  myself  had 
schemed  to  bring  upon  him. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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part  11. — ( Continued .) 


T.  -  LINING" 
is  thus  per- 
formed: 
the 
3  as 

follows. 
Say,  twenty 
yards  o  t 
stout  cord,, 
and  then 
twenty 
yards  of  the 
best  twine, 
a  little  less- 
thick  than 
whipcord, 
and  thirty 
eel-liooks, 
will  make  a. 
good  full- 
sized  cel- 

line.  Soak  the  cord  and  twine  in  hot  water,  and. 
stretch  it  out  to  dry,  straining  it  to  almost  break¬ 
ing  tension  ;  this  will  divest  it  of  the  size,  and. 
conquer  its  tendency  to  kink  or  curl  up  when 
in  the  water.  Still  leaving  the  larger  cord 
stretched  out,  proceed  with  the  twine  to  tie 
your  eel-hook.  Eel-hooks  are  commonly  sold 
by  the  hundred,  and  the  best  are  those  flattened 
at  the  end  of  the  shank.  The  tying  of  them  is- 
not  a  very  difficult  task,  hut  it  is  necessary  that 
the  knot  be  drawn  as  tight  as  may  be,  that  the- 
wrigglesome  fish  have  no  chance  of  drawing  the 
hook  off.  Many  an  eel  have  I  lost  by  this- 
occurring.  The  length  of  the  line  on  which  the 
hooks  are  tied  need  never  exceed  two  feet. 
Having  .tied  twenty  or  thirty  hooks,  it  now 
becomes  necessary  to  attach  them  to  the  main¬ 
line.  This  is  best  done  using  a  slip  bow-knot. 
A  little  experiment  will  soon  teach  the  tyro  the- 
most  suitable  tie  to  use,  especially  if  he  has  read 
my  articles,  “  Fishing-tackle,  and  how  to  make 
it,”  in  the  last  volume.  The  distance  between 
the  books  should  be  quite  a  foot  in  excess  of 
the  length  of  the  hook-line,  or  the  eels  will 
embrace  each  other,  and  often  get  olf  if  two- 
happen  to  be  on  immediate  hooks. 

The  bait  is  usually  worms  or  small  fish.  Small 
mice,  birds,  and  frogs  are  also  very  useful  some¬ 
times,  especially  the  latter,  and  I  have  taken 
some  of  the  finest  eels — up  to  5  lb.  and  6  lb. — 
with  the  unfurred  young  of  rats.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  sort  of  flesh  used  which  is  un¬ 
acceptable  to  eels,  providing  always  that  it  is 
fresh,  for  the  eel,  contrary  to  the  generally  re¬ 
ceived  opinion,  is  very  particular  ill  its  eating 
unless  driven  by  famine. 

The  line  is  laid  by  attaching  one  end  to  a. 
brick  simply,  and  the  other  also  to  a  brick  with  a 
cork  so  arranged  that  it  indicates  the  exact 
whereabouts.  "Deepish  water  in  lakes  is  prefer¬ 
able  during  the  less  sultry  nights  of  summer, 
and  shallow  if  the  weather  has  been  very  warm. 
Some  more  retired  and  profound  parts  are  most 
productive  towards  late  summer,  and  similarly 
shallow  and  exposed  parts,  both  in  stream  and 
lake,  will  be  found  to  furnish  most  fish  in 
spring.  These  facts  probably  point  to_  some 
instinct  in  connection  with  the  spawning  ot 
eels,  but  in  what  direction  I  cannot  here  con¬ 
jecture.  Of  course,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  eels- 
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First 


do  spawn  like  other  fish,  and  do  not  owe  their 
origin,  as  has  been  stupidly  supposed,  to  mud, 
horsehair,  etc. 

A  boat  is  usually  required,  for  eel-lining,  but 
it  may  be  dispensed  with  if  the  trimmer  be  re¬ 
quisitioned.  This  is  best  constructed  from  a 
V-shaped  branch  of  some  toughish  tree  or  shrub 
— laurel,  rhododendron,  and  bog  myrtle  I  find 
furnish  the  most  in  point  of  number.  The 
end  of  the  line  is  attached  to  the  small  end, 
leaving  a  little  of  it  loose,  and  the^  rest  is 
wound  round  and  round  and  in  and  out  of 
the  bifurcated  fork,  ending  in  being  held  in 
position  by  a  slit  in  one  of  the  ends.  The  affair 
is  attached  by  the  loose  other  end  to  a  branch 
overhanging  the  water,  and  the  bait  is  allowed 
to  lie  loose  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  When 
an  eel  takes  the  bait  be  draws  out  sufficient 
line  to  allow  room  for  quiet  and  undisturbed 
pouching,  and  presently  finds  himself  caught. 
Any  spot  contiguous  to  weeds  is  good  for  eels, 
or  near  stones  and  obstructions  of  any  kind. 

Of  course,  when  baiting  with  dead  small  fish, 
a  baiting-needle  must  be  employed. 

PERCH. 

The  perch  is  also  a  fish  of  prey,  inasmuch  as 
it  lives  on  small  fishes.  Its  habits,  when  large, 
are  solitary  during  summer,  for  then  food 
is  plentiful  and  various,  but  immediately  the 
floods  arise,  and  winter  sets  in  with  severity,  it 
herds  with  its  fellows  in  large  numbers — often, 
indeed,  as  many  as  six  dozen  will  be  found,  and 
taken,  from  a  corner  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
yards  square.  Its  shyness  increases  also.  At 
this  time  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  one 
perch  be  pricked  with  the  hook  all  its  fellows 
rush  away  with  it  as  if  they  understood  the 
danger  to  which  their  brother  had  been  sub¬ 
jected.  In  summer  perch  are  often  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  weeds — such  as  lilies,  if  lilies  can 
be  called  weeds,  and  tapeweed — and  under  the 
ample  foliage  of  the  former  they  are  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  found,  picking  off  with  industry  the 
many  insects  thereon  feeding  or  existing.  A 
sort  of  free  rover  is  the  perch,  indeed,  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  his  food  being  so  various,  and  taken 
with  such  greed — Drayton  calls  him  “the 
greedy  perch,  hold  biting  fool  ’’ — very  likely 
accounts  for  the  richness  and  sole-like  firmness 
of  bis  flesh.  By  the  way,  as  the  scales  are  so 
hard  to  detach,  it  is  well  to  here  give  a  dodge 
which  will  save  some  considerable  trouble  in 
denuding  the  perch  of  these  very  rough  appen¬ 
dages — viz.,  dip  the  fish  in  scalding  water.  Some 
persons  cook  a  porch  by  simply  placing  it  on 
the  grid  without  even  removing  the  inside. 
When  it  comes  seething  hot  to  tlie  table  a 
knife  will  slit  it  down  the  back  and  displace 
the.  entire  suit  of  scales,  and  the  flesh  may  bo 
flaked  from  the  bones,  succulent  and  firm. 
Perch  are  in  best  condition  in  October. 


(To  be  continued.) 


HOLIDAY  SKETCHES. 

II. — A  RAMBLE  BOUND  CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 

IT  is  a  bright  sunny  morning  in  early  summer, 
and  we — that  is,  self  and  party  of  merry 
boys — are  off  for  a  long  day's  walk  round  the 
Clifton  district.  Up  the  hill  we  go,  up  the  old 
llorfield  Hoad,  by  the  broad  elms  of  the  Lovers’ 
"Walk,  and  along  the  old  Roman  road  which 
crosses  Rodland  Green,  and  runs  on  with  many 
a  break  to  the  ancient  port  of  the  imperial  gal¬ 
leys,  Avona,  or  Sea  Mills — or,  as  it  should  be. 
Say  Mills— the  mills  where  a  few  generations 
ago  our  forefathers  wove  their  says,  or  serge. 

On  to  Dnrdham  Down  we  jog,  past  the 
reservoir,  and,  with  a  short  halt  at  Wallis’  Wall 
— now  corrupted  into  Sea  Walls— wo  gaze  for 
an  instant  at  the  woods  of  Leigh,  peep  at  the 
river  flowing  over  its  limestone  bed  deep  down 
below,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  distant 
Channel,  the  breeze  from  which  lias  been  fresh¬ 
ening  in  our  faces  ever  since  we  came  out  into 
the  open,  and  is  making  the  flannels  of  the 
cricketers  behind  us  belly  in  the  wind. 

From  the  cliff  edge  away  we  return  past  Stoke 
House  to  l’itch-and-Pay,  where,  in  the  plague¬ 
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time,  the  country  folk  brought  their  eggs  and 
butter  and  vegetables  and  pitched  them  down, 
and,  bargaining  at  a  distance,  stepped  forwards 
to  the  vinegar-basin  to  take  in  payment  the 
disinfected  coins  which  had  been  thrown 
therein. 

To  the  left,  on  the  river  clifT  of  old  red 
sandstone  (for  we  passed  off  the  limestone  a 
few  minutes  ago),  there  stands  the  conspicuous 
landmark  of  Cook’s  Folly,  the  tower  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Sir  Maurice  Cook  to  keep 
liis  son  from  harm.  The  gipsies,  so  the  legend 
runs,  had  prophesied  that  his  soil  should  die 
before  be  attained  his  majority  ;  and  so  the 
father  built  the  tower,  and  in  it  put  the  lad  as 
soon  as  lie  bad  turned  his  twentieth  year.  For 
twelve  months  did  the  youngster  live  alone  in 
that  tower,  and  no  one  came  near  to  him,  his 
clothing,  food,  and  firing  being  daily  drawn  up 
in  a  basket.  All  wont  well  till  the  birthday 
came,  and  then  out  of  the  faggot  pulled  up  by 
young  Cook  there  crept  an  adder,  which  stung 
him  as  he  slept. 

And  now  we  turn  north-westwards,  and 
make  for  the  cromlech  on  Druid  Stoke,  and 
then  we  descend  the  bill  on  which  stood  the  old 
Roman  camp,  and  by  the  tiny  Trym,  and  past 
the  abandoned  modern  dock,  in  the  excavation 
of  which  the  ancient  docks  were  found,  we  reach 
Sea  Mills,  and  from  the  path  take  a  leisurely 
survey  of  the  river.  Opposite,  the  old  red 
sandstone  sinks  beneath  the  new,  and  its 
escarpment  strikes  away  from  us  to  the  back  of 
Port'bury,  where  Coke  (upon  Littleton)  was 
born,  and  where  the  Wansdyke,  the  Woden’s 
Dyke,  begins  to  run  across  the  country  to 
Andover. 

Cut  off  by  the  Gordano  strip,  with  its  Weston 
and  Walton  and  Clapton,  with  their  hedgerows 
clad  in  thick  clusters  of  ferns  and  flowers,  of 
woodroof  and  dovesbills,  of  celandines  and  cam¬ 
pions,  of  stitchworts  and  geraniums,  the  old 
red  rises  again  between  Portiskead  and  Cleve- 
don,  and  forms  the  lowest  strata  of  that  rough¬ 
est  and  most  conglomeratic  of  beaches.  The 
hill  to  the  left  of  us  tells  us  where  the  Trias 
begins  and  the  old  red  ends,  to  reappear 
farther  down  on  the  right  in  the  inliers  of 
King’s  Weston  Park.  But  we  are  not  for 
King’s  Weston  to-day,  with  its  woods  and 
blooms,  and  birds  and  butterflies,  nor  for  lovely 
Combe  Dingle,  with  its  chequered  shade,  its 
well  and  its  walnut-trees,  nor  for  breezy  Pen- 
pole  Point,  with  its  glorious  view  ;  and  so  we 
turn  to  tlie  left  along  the  towing-path,  and 
note,  under  the  Folly,  the  conforaiable  junction 
of  the  Carboniferous  and  the  old  red.  Half¬ 
way  to  the  bridge  we  effect  a  daring  scramble 
up  the  cliff,  and  once  more  reach  the  down. 
At  the  new  road  to  the  Hotwells  we  again  de¬ 
scend,  and,  stopping  to  gaze  and  ponder  at  the 
“  bouldered  beach  of  De  la  Beebe,  which  fringed 
tlie  Trias  sea,”  and  at  the  limestone  shales  and 
coral  reefs  which  are  exposed  in  section  on  each 
side  of  the  path,  we  reach  the  riverside.  See 
the  great  scarred  cliffs  on  each  face  of  the  gorge ! 
At  the  base  of  each  runs  a  railway,  and  as  we 
turn  to  look  down  the  stream  a  long  line  of 
white  pull’s  on  each  side  denotes  the  approach 
of  two  trains,  diving  in  and  out  of  the  tiny 
tunnels,  and  apparently  racing  each  other  along 
the  banks. 

Overhead,  280  feet  above  low-water  mark, 
hangs  the  bridge — our  old  friend  which  crossed 
the  Thames  at  Hungerford  before  the  arrival  of 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  at  Charing  Cross, 
and  the  consequent  demolition  of  Hungerford 
Market,  so  rich  in  the  memory  of  penny  ices. 
With  a  spau  of  702  feet  it  leaps  from  shore  to 
shore,  and,  though  1,500  tons  in  weight,  it 
seems  from  its  height  to  float  in  the  air — a  floor 
of  silk  on  filaments  of  gossamer.  Time  was 
when  a  rope  was  stretched  across  the  stream  and 
people  slid  over  the  gap  in  a  basket ;  hut  in  1864 
the  bridge  was  opened,  and  the  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice  ceased.  Leigh  Woods,  in  their  massive 
drapery  of  blending  green,  shine  brightly  out  on 
the  opposite  shore,  and  above  us  towers  the 
bleak  limestone  face,  hounded  by  the  trees  and 
underwood,  and  showing  well  the  dip,  or  slope, 
of  the  strata,  and  the  fault,  or  slip,  which, 
bringing  down  the  grit  against  the  shale,  gives 
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us  the  series  twice  repeated,  and  so  doubles  the 
apparent  thickness  of  the  rocks.  Shale,  lime¬ 
stone,  and  grit  we  have  had  along  tlie  road  up 
to  here,  and  shale,  limestone,  and  grit  have 
begun  again,  to  end  beyond  the  Hotwells. 

With  a  passing  glance  at  the  terrace  built  by 
the  man  whose  estimable  wife  distinguished 
herself  in  her  slumbers  by  dreaming  of  puddings 
and  discovering  how  to  make  round  shot,  we 
boldly  try  a  glass  of  the  warmish  water,  jump 
into  the  boat  at  Rownham,  and  cross  the  ferry 
which  used  to  he  one  of  the  most  profitable  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  cathedral  authorities.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  are  ashore  011  the  opposite  bank 
and  sauntering  up  Nightingale  Valley.  Some 
distance  along  the  lovely  ravine  we  come  upon 
an  old  wall,  which  formerly  protected  the  out¬ 
post  from  the  old  British  camp  of  Burgh  Walls, 
which  is — or,  at  least,  some  of  it  is — 011  the 
height  to  our  left,  and  which  gave  such  a  lesson 
to  our  archaeologists  in  vitrified  vallum  building 
• — the  excavations  showing  how  the  earth  was 
first  thrown  up,  how  it  was  covered  with  brush¬ 
wood,  how  the  brushwood  was  kept  in  its  place 
by  stones,  how  brushwood  was  piled  on  them, 
again,  liow  the  whole  was  set  on.  fire  and  the 
stones  calcined,  and  how  the  last  course  of 
rough  stones  was  then  placed  over  all.  Not  far 
off  is  the  other  great  camp  of  Stokeleigh,  which 
formed  part  of  the  scheme  of  defence,  and  there 
is  another  large  and  apparently  corresponding 
camp  on  the  Clifton  side. 

On  we  go,  past  Sandy  Lane,  to  Leigh  Court, 
famous  for  its  pictures — among  them  the  Par- 
migiano  captured  by  the  English  frigate  when 
on  its  way  from  Leghorn  to  Paris — and  for  its 
kitchen,  where  Charles  11. ,  in  his  flight  from 
Worcester  (lie  had  come  here  on  a  jiillion  with 
Miss  Lane),  was  saved  from  the  Roundhead 
soldiers  by  the  presence  of  mind  ami  mis¬ 
chievous  pleasantry  of  the  cook,  who  set  him  to 
work  to  look  after  tlie  roasting  joint,  and 
trounced  him  soundly  with  the  hasting-ladle 
for  not  attending  to  his  business  when  the  Par¬ 
liamentarians  looked  in. 

Leaving  Leigh  Court  through  the  aptly- 
named  Paradise  Dell,  we  get  on  to  Abbot's 
Leigh,  and  thence  a  short  walk  brings  us  to  tlie 
bridge. 

The  structure  is  substantial  enough  when  y@u 
are  on  it,  and  though  it  was  bought  cheap, 
second-hand  (it  cost  under  £100,000),  it  is 
warranted  to  support  7,000  tons,  and  so  we  are 
by  no  means  alarmed,  like  some  nervous  indi¬ 
viduals,  that  it  will  break  down  with  our  weight. 
With  a  peep  at  tlie  fish-teeth  found  by  the 
lodge-keeper  in  tlie  Trias  dyke  close  by,  and 
mounted  by  him  alongside  some  teeth  from 
Aust,  to  show  the  specific  identity,  we  make 
our  way  to  the  largest  dyke,  for  there  are 
several  hereabouts,  and  which,  though  now 
standing  out  like  a  wall  from  the  edge  of  the 
1  cliff,  was  originally  an  infilling  of  breccia  in  an 
I  open  joint  in  the  Carboniferous  limestone  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Triassic  sea. 

And  then  we  reach  the  Observatory  and 
linger  on  the  view,  while  we  listen  to  the 
legend  how  Vincent  and  Gorain  were  hard  up 
for  work,  and  how  Goram  proposed  to  build  a 
mountain,  and  Vincent  proposed  to  cut  a 
chasm,  and  how  each  started  on  his  own  plan, 
and  lazy  Goram  did  nothing,  while  Vincent 
borrowed  the  only  pickaxe  in  the  land  ;  and 
how,  when  the  work  was  well  begun,  Goram 
volunteered  to  lend  a  hand,  and  started  on  the 
job  three  miles  off,  and  hew  they  worked  shift 
about  of  four  hours  each,  there  being  hut  the 
one  pickaxe  between  them,  and  how  they  used 
to  send  it  skimming  through  the  air  to  each 
other  with  a  frantic  yell  of  “Look  out,  old 
man  !  ”  and  how  on  one  never-to-be-suffieiently- 
regretted  occasion  the  bulky  Goram  was  sound 
asleep  in  his  capacious  hut  singularly  uncom¬ 
fortable-looking  stony  chair  ;  how  he  heard  not 
the  warning  shout,  nor  saw  the  peculiarly  good 
shot  made  by  Vincent  on  this  occasion  only, 
and  how  the  whirling  pickaxe  came  straight  at 
him,  hit  him  full  on  the  nose,  and  killed  him 
there  and  then ;  and  how  Vincent  had  to  bury  his 
brother  out  in  the  Channel  and  raise  Denny 
Island  over  him  for  a  monument  ;  and  how  he 
finished  the  cutting  all  by  himself ! 
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SIGURD  THE  VIKING. 

By  Paul  Blake,  Author  of  “The  New  Boy,”  Etc.,  Etc. 

CHAPTER  I. — AT  HOME. 


“I’M  getting  tired 
I  of  this,”  said 
Sigurd  to  Ulf , 
as  they  sat  on 
the  rocky 
shore  one 
summer  even¬ 
ing.  “  I’m  a 
man  now,  and 
as  strong  as 
any  of  the 
folk  of  the 
town,  but 
here  I  have  to 
stay  month 
after  month 
just  as  if  I 
were  a  girl 
like  Gunnhilda.  Why  won’t  my  father 
give  me  a  ship  and  let  me  see  the  world  a 
bit  ?  ” 

“  Ay,”  replied  Ulf,  a  grey-bearded  giant, 
who  bore  the  scars  of 
many  a  conflict;  “  ay, 
he  forgets  the  good  old 
days  when  he  and  I,  with 
a  hundred  good  com¬ 
panions,  drove  the  Dra¬ 
gon  up  the  fiords  of  Nor¬ 
way  and  into  the  creeks 
of  Iceland,  getting  glori¬ 
ous  spoil  and  enjoying 
the  delights  of  the  fight. 

But  when  he  married  and 
settled  down  here  it  was 
good-bye  to  everything 
of  that  sort.  Ah,  my 
boy,  I’m  as  tired  of  this 
kind  of  life  as  you  ;  I’d 
give  anything  to  be  once 
more  on  the  open  sea 
with  a  good  ship  under 
me,  and  fifty  comrades 
beside  me  who  were 
afraid  of  nothing  on  sea 
or  land.” 

“  Why  shouldn’t  we  go 
off  somewhere  by  our¬ 
selves  ?  ”  asked  Sigurd. 

“  If  my  father  gives  me 
leave  so  much  the  better, 
if  not,  let  us  go  without 
it ;  here  are  lots  of  brave 
fellows  about  who  would 
follow  wherever  I  should 
lead.” 

Old  Ulf  did  not  answer, 
but  looked  longingly  at 
the  white  crests  of  the 
waves  as  they  shone  in 
the  light  of  the  setting 
sun.  The  gulls  and  sea- 
mews  screeched  above 
their  heads,  and  every 
now  and  then  an  osprey 
would  dash  into  the 
water  and  rise  again  with 
a  struggling  fish  in  his 
talons,  which  he  hore  off 
for  his  evening  meal. 

The  companions  sat  for 
some  time  in  silence,  each 
occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts.  As  the  red 
sun  sank  into  the  waves,  the  old  man  rose. 

“  Yes,  my  boy,”  he  said,  as  if  in  answer 
to  Sigurd,  “it  would  be  grand  to  follow 
the  sinking  sun ;  who  knows  what  treasure 


is  hidden  in  the  caves  where  he  lies  at 
night  ?  Over  there  in  the  west  is  England, 
with  plenty  of  rich  abbeys  and  towns. 
Why  should  we  not  have  our  share  of  what 
the  world  possesses  ?  ” 

“Ulf,”  said  Sigurd,  earnestly,  “I’ve 
made  up  my  mind  :  I  will  be  a  viking,  as 
my  father  was.” 

“  Yes,  but  he’s  given  that  up  long  ago, 
and  will  never  hear  a  word  about  it  now. 
Your  sister  Gunnhilda  has  spoilt  a  good 
man  in  him.  It’s  always  the  way  with 
women.” 

“Hush!  here  she  comes,”  whispered 
Sigurd,  as  a  tall  and  beautiful  girl  came 
towards  them,  attended  only  by  a  large 
deerhound. 

“Then  I’m  going,”  retorted  Ulf; 
“  Gunnhilda  doesn’t  like  me,  and  I — well, 
I  can’t  help  liking  her,  though  she  has 
turned  a  bold  viking  into  a  stay-at-home 
burgher.” 


The  giant  stalked  away,  leaving  Sigurd 
alone.  He  rose  as  Gunnhilda  approached, 
and  walked  to  meet  her. 

“  Come,  Sigurd,”  said  his  sister,  “what 


are  you  doing  on  the  shore  to-night? 
Have  you  forgotten  that  there  is  a  feast  in 
our  hall,  and  that  you  must  be  there  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  had  forgotten  it ;  let  us  go  in.” 
“  What  was  Ulf  saying  to  you  as  I  came 
near  ?  ”  asked  Gunnhilda,  as  they  walked 
towards  the  town  arm-in-arm. 

“  I  was  telling  him  I  was  tired  of 
being  at  home :  I  want  to  sail  about  the 
world  and  get  some  treasure.” 

“  Have  you  not  everything  you  want 
here  ?  And  where  in  the  wide  world  could 
you  find  any  one  who  would  love  you  and 
care  for  you  as  I  do  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  Gunnhilda,  that  is  just  it.  You 
are  growing  up  into  a  beautiful  maiden 
that  all  the  best  men  of  the  country  will 
want  to  marry  soon,  and  I,  your  brother, 
will  be  despised  by  them  all  as  a  useless 
fellow  who  has  never  seen  a  battle,  never 
sailed  farther  than  to  Denmark,  never  done 
anything  but  stay  at  home  with  the  sister 
he  loves  but  is  unworthy 
of.  I  want  to  be  a  viking 
and  gain  glory  and  trea¬ 
sure,  as  my  father  did, 
and  then  marry  an  earl’s 
daughter,  as  he  did.” 

“  My  brother  must 
not  be  a  viking,”  re¬ 
plied  Gunnhilda,  gently. 
“What  right  have  you 
to  steal  the  treasures 
of  other  people  ?  Why 
should  you  wish  to  slay 
those  who  have  never 
done  you  any  harm  ?  ” 
“This  all  comes  of 
your  visit  to  Cousin 
Geira,”  said  Sigurd, 
testily.  “  Those  priests 
spoilt  you  when  they 
persuaded  you  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  White 
Christ.  If  every  one 
were  to  be  like  you,  we 
should  only  have  women 
in  the  world.  What  is 
the  good  of  being  a 
man,  and  strong,  if  one 
can  never  use  one’s 
strength  ?  ” 

“  You  will  be  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Christ,  too, 
some  day,”  replied  his 
sister,  “  and  then  you 
will  understand.” 

“  Never  !  ”  answered 
Sigurd;  “I’ll  trust  in 
Thor  and  the  Valkyries, 
and  when  they  fail  me 
I’ll  put  my  faith  in  my 
sword.” 

As  they  entered  the 
town  it  was  clear  that 
something  unusual  was 
happening.  Men  and 
women  were  bustling 
about  around  the  great 
house  in  which  Thorkell, 
Sigurd’s  father,  dwelt. 
Smoke  was  ascending  f  ro  m 
many  of  the  low  buildings 
surrounding  it,  and  all  the  preparations 
for  a  feast  were  evident.  Sigurd  slipped 
away  to  his  own  room,  whilst  Gunnhilda 
entered  the  building  set  apart  for  herself 


“Why  won't  father  let  me  see  the  world  a  b:t?” 
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and  her  attendants.  Before  long  the  hall 
in  which  the  feast  was  to  be  held  presented 
a  busy,  spectacle  ;  long  rough  tables  ran  in 
a  double  row  from  end  to  end,  with  low 
forms  on  either  side  of  them,  whilst  at  one 
end  of  the  room  was  a  raised  dais  with  a 
table  placed  crosswise,  at  which  were  seats 
for  Thorkell  and  the  more  distinguished 
guests.  Flaring  torches  shed  a  bright  but 
unsteady  light  over  the  scene,  which  was 
rapiily  becoming  an  animated  one. 

Groups  of  men  strode  into  tbe  hall,  some 
armed,  some  in  the  peaceful  dress  of  towns¬ 
men.  Then  a  tall,  red-haired  sea-rover 
entered,  followed  by  twenty  of  his  crew. 
Thorkell  himself  with  his  son  Sigurd 
were  not  tbe  last ;  and  as  these  appeared 
through  tbe  curtain  behind  the  dais  tbe 
thralls  began  to  bring  in  tbe  supper,  or 
dinner,  whichever  it  might  be  called. 
Huge  joints  of  beef  and  mutton,  roast  and 
boiled,  were  placed  on  the  tables  ;  game  of 
various  kinds  was  present  in  profusion, 
and  many  a  mouth  watered  at  tbe  sight  of 
the  abundant  provision.  The  only  vege¬ 
table  was  kale,  but  in  these  times  appetites 
were  hearty,  and  men  cared  little  for  re¬ 
finements  of  cookery  so  long  as  there  was 
no  lack  of  solids. 

“  Welcome,  all !  ”  cried  Thorkell,  as  tbe 
last  guest  entered:  “  but  chiefly  to  those 
who  come  from  far  Iceland.  Eat  and  drink 
your  fill,  and  then  let  us  hear  what  news 
you  bring.” 

No  further  invitation  was  needed,  and 
for  the  next  hour  the  assembly  were  busy 
in  making  up  for  the  day’s  fast,  for,  except 
tbe  morning  meal,  taken  soon  after  dawn, 
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nothing  was  eaten  till  the  evening  feast. 
The  thralls  found  it  no  light  task  to  keep 
every  one  supplied  with  food,  and  still 
harder  to  keep  filled  the  large  horns  from 
which  the  guests  drank  copiously  of  ale 
and  mead.  Gunnhilda  and  two  of  her 
maidens  occupied  seats  behind  the  dais, 
but  took  no  part  in  the  feast. 

At  last  appetites  were  assuaged,  and 
Thorkell  rose  from  his  seat.  “  Once  more 
welcome,”  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice;  “we 
are  peaceful  folk  here,  and  we  love  to  have 
the  stranger  amongst  us  when  he  comes  in 
peace.  What  news  do  you  bring,  Bor  the 
the  Bed-headed ?  ” 

The  tall  viking  rose,  and  eagerly  were 
Sigurd’s  eyes  fixed  on  him,  for  Bor’s 
name  was  renowned  in  all  the  northern 
seas. 

“I  bring  no  good  news,”  said  the  sea- 
rover  ;  “  but  for  the  sake  of  old  fellowship 
I  come  here,  Thorkell.  In  old  days  we 
sailed  together  in  the  Dragon  and  did 
many  a  deed  of  daring,  though  now  you 
sit  at  home  in  your  hall  and  listen  to  tales 
of  valour  only  as  you  listen  to  the  wind  on 
a  winter’s  night.  Harald  of  Sweden,  who 
calls  himself  Earl,  has  said  that  he  will 
harry  this  coast,  and  I  come  to  warn  you, 
and  to  ask  whether  you  will  join  me  and 
my  comrades  to  drive  him  to  his  fortress 
and  burn  it  down.  If  so,  well ;  if  not,  we 
sail  away  to  Scotland.” 

“  A  right  friendly  deed  is  yours,  Bor,  in 
coming  here  to  give  us  warning.  But  for 
me,  my  fighting  days  are  done,  and  as  for 
Harald,  I  do  not  fear  his  coming  here,  for 
the  name  of  Hacon  of  Norway,  under  whom 


we  live,  is  enough  protection.  None  the 
less  do  we  owe  you  thanks.” 

Then  suddenly  itp  rose  Sigurd,  his  eyes 
gleaming  with  excitement,  “  Father,  let 
me  go  with  Bor  and  fight  Harald.” 

A  roar  of  applause  followed  his  words., 
and  old  Ulf  growled  to  himself,  “  The 
youngster  has  the  old  blood  in  him.”  But- 
a  deep  sigh  behind  him  caused  Sigurd  to* 
look  round,  and  he  met  the  imploring  gaze 
©f  his  sister. 

“  No,  Sigurd,  no,”  replied  Thorkell ;  “I 
am  getting  an  old  man,  feebler  every  day, 
and  ere  lotig  I  must  take  up  my  abode  im 
the  narrow  dwelling  to  which  we  all 
come.  Who  will  then  guard  the  house1 
and  protect  Gunnhilda,  if  you  go  ?  ” 

Sigurd  sat  down,  deeply  disappointed. 
Gunnhilda  and  her  maidens  rose  and  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  clamour  of  tongues  broke 
out  more  freely.  The  drinking  became 
fast  and  furious,  as  was  the  practice  in 
those  days,  and  many  a  tale  was  told  of 
prowess  and  daring,  to  which  Sigurd  lis¬ 
tened  with  all  his  ears.  When  the  revellers 
at  length  broke  up,  Sigurd  managed  to 
creep  close  to  Bor,  and  whisper,  “Where 
do  you  sail  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  To  the  Orkneys,  my  fair  lad,  and  I 
would  you  were  coming  with  me.  You 
would  make  a  noble  viking.” 

“  I  would  I  were  going,”  replied  Sigurd. 
“  Perhaps  I  shall  be  a  viking  some  day.” 

“  If  so,  I  hope  we  may  fight  on  the  same 
side,”  said  Bor,  “  and  then  I  shall  be  sure 
of  a  stout  arm  and  a  fearless  heart  to  aid. 
me.” 

[To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. — LAWRENCE  FINDS  THERE  ARE  MORE  TROUBLES  THAN  HIS  OWN. 


BUT  when  Lawrence  did  go  upstairs  and  j 
see  Tom  he  forgot  that  he  had  ever 
had  a  grievance  in  the  world.  In  one 
comer  of  the  room  was  the  weaver’s  loom, 
in  another,  on  a  poor  little  bed  on  the 
ground,  lay  Tom.  There  was  very  little 
furniture  besides,  and  as  small  a  fire  as 
there  could  very  well  he  to  be  called  a  fire  , 
at  all.  And  Tom  looked  pinched,  and  thin, 
and  white,  while  his  hand,  which  lay 
outside  the  ragged  blanket,  was  more  like 
a  claw  than  human  lingers.  The  people  in 
the  room  looked  decent  working  folks,  but 
pinched  and  poor.  Times  were  hard  with 
weavers  just  then,  and  the  woman  was 
often  ailing,  but  they  were  evidently  as 
kind  to  Tom  as  their  circumstances  per¬ 
mitted. 

His  little  face  brightened  as  he  saw  the 
boys  come  in,  especially  Bobert,  who  went 
up  to  him,  knelt  down,  and  took  his  hand, 
with,  “  I  hope  you  are  not  very  had,  Tom  ; 
we  must  see  what  we  can  do  for  you.” 

“It’s  my  cough,”  said  Tom,  “  and  the 
pain  in  my  side.  But  I’m  so  glad  you’ve 
come,  Master  Bobert ;  you’ve  all  been  very 
good  to  me,  and  it  wasn’t  my  fault  if  I  left 
you  in  the  machine,  Master  Lawrence.  ! 
Some  one  got  hold  of  me — Gregg  liis  j 
name  is  ;  Gregg  always  was  a  bad  one— 
and  lie  took  me  off  to  London  to  his  mate3, 
and  they  wanted  me  to  help  ’em  as  I 
helped  them  at  your  uncle’s  place.  I  don’t 
mind  telling  now ;  I’ve  been  afraid  .to  tell 
before,  but  Gregg  can’t  get  me  where  I’m 


going.  And  I  ran  away,  and  came  here, 
and  they’ve  been  very  kind,  they  have.  So 
you  have,  mother,”  he  added,  turning  to 
the  woman,  who  was  nearly  crying,  “  and 


I’d  have  made  it  up  to  you  if  only  it  hadn’t 
been  for  this.” 

Lawrence  looked  very  unhappy ;  he  had 
at  last  found  some  one  with  more  troubles 


than  his  own.  Do  not  think  the  worse  oF 
Bobert,  my  dear  boys,  but  he  was  nearly 
crying.  As  to  Ted,  he  was  always  practical, 
and  though  he  had  to  clear  his  throat 
before  he  spoke,  and  then  rather  huskily, 
still  he  did  speak,  and  said,  “  I  don’t  see, 
Tom,  why  you  shouldn’t  get  well,  hut  I. 
think  you  want  a  doctor.  Have  yen  had 
one  ?  ” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Tom;  “hut  doctors 
can’t  do  eveiything.” 

Then  the  woman  Tom  had  called  mother 
— poor  child !  she  was  the  only  mother  he 
had  ever  known — said  something  about 
port  wine  and  beef- tea,  and  they  had  done 
what  they  could ;  but  work  was  very 
slack,  and  their  room  was  draughty,  and 
coals  so  dear. 

Ted  considered  a  bit ;  then  he  said, 

“  Tom,  do  you  think  you  could  bear 
moving  P  ” 

“  Our  cook  would  soon  set  him  up  on  his 
legs  again!”  said  Bobert,  jumping  at  the 
idea,  while  Lawreace,  forgetting  even  his 
dignity,  volunteered  to  fetch  a  cab  and 
carry  Tom  down  to  it  himself. 

“  I  know  if  Tom  could  be  moved  it  , 
would  be  the  saving  of  him,”  was  his  first- 
thought,  and  his  next,  “Perhaps,  when 
he  gets  a  little  better,  he  might  tell  me- 
about  those  papers  that  uncle  lost.” 

But  there  was  not  a  thought  about  him¬ 
self  or  his  own  wrongs  and  grievances. 

Tom’s  eyes  brightened  at  the  thought  of’ 
going  back  to  the  first  place  where  in  all 
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his  little  life  he  had  ever  known  kindness. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  woman  standing 
near,  “  If  mother  wouldn’t  mind.” 

“  Do  you  think  he  could  bear  it  P  ”  asked 
Ted,  and  explained  to  her  what  they  were 
thinking  about. 

There  was  no  fear  with  any  of  them  but 
that  Mr.  Hartley  would  be  glad  to  see  Tom 
and  take  the  charge  of  him.  They  knew  him 
too  well  for  that.  ITe  had  set  his  hand  to 
the  plough  as  far  as  Tom  was  concerned, 
and  had  been  sorry  enough  when  obliged 
to  draw  it  back ;  so  that  when  Tom’s  new 
mother  said  she  thought  if  he  were  well 
wrapped  up  and  carried  down  in  a  blanket 
he  might  go  safely,  they  decided  on  the 
move. 

But  instead  of  Lawrence  fetching  the 
cab,  Ted  suggested  that  he  should  call  one 
for  himself  and  go  to  Clapton,  so  as  to  give 
the  good  folks  there  a  little  notice  of  who 
was  coming,  and  Lawrence  ran  off  at  once, 
after  which  Tom  was  dressed  in  his  poor 
rags,  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  and,  with 
his  adopted  mother,  placed  in  a  cab,  when 
they  all  drove  off  to  Clapton. 

Mr.  Hartley  was  not  at  home,  but  James 
and  cook  had  no  fear  about  undertaking 
the  responsibility  Lawrence  had  put  upon 
them  ;  so  a  fire  was  lit  in  a  little  room  near 
James’s,  and  cook  had  beef-tea  simmering 


by  the  fire,  and  J ames  was  ready  with  port 
wine  if  needed,  while  Dick  stood  beaming 
with  delight  at  the  door,  ready  to  carry 
the  poor  little  starveling  up  to  the  warm 
clean  bed  which  Mary  had  ready  for  him. 

Tom’s  “mother”  was  made  very  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  kitchen,  and  departed  with 
an  invitation  to  come  the  next  Sunday  and 
see  how  Tom  was  getting  on.  And  when 
Mr.  Hartley  came  home  he  was  a  little 
surprised,  and  very  much  pleased,  to  find 
that  the  poor  little  waif  had  been  brought 
back  and  taken  such  good  care  of. 

Well,  thanks  to  good  nursing,  good  doc¬ 
toring,  and  good  food,  Tom  got  better,  as 
he  would  never  have  done  in  the  cold  and 
yet  close  rooms  where  the  hoys  had  found 
him.  But  as  he  grew  better  the  dread  of 
the  man  who  had  carried  him  off  from 
Southborne,  and  tried  hard  to  lead  him 
back  into  evil  ways,  returned,  and  he  spoke 
of  it  to  Kobert. 

“  If  it  wasn’t  for  him  I  could  go  back  to 
Miss  Bransome’s,  if  she’d  have  me,  and 
learn  a  trade,  and  help  ‘  mother  ’  by-and- 
by;  blit  he’ll  find  me  out,  will  Gregg — he’ll 
find  me  out  if  I’m  there,  and  he’ll  have  me, 
he’s  so  afraid  of  my  telling  of  him.” 

But  Tom’s  fears  about  Gregg  were  set  at 
rest  when  one  day  Mr.  Hartley  read  in  the 
“Times”  of  the  punishment  of  fourteen 


years’  penal  servitude  of  “the  notorious 
burglar  Gregg,  who  had  been  caught  at 
last  in  the  very  act  of  making  off  with  the 
contents  of  the  plate-chest  of  a  house  into 
which  he  had  broken.” 

“  I  shall  be  a  man  before  he  comes  out,” 
said  poor  Tom,  “and  too  big  to  get  through 
little  windows  or  to  hang  on  to  ropes. 
Now,  if  Miss  Bransome  will  only  take  rue- 
back  again,  there’s  a  chance  for  me.” 

And  I  need  not  say  that  Miss  Bransome 
was  ready  to  have  Tom  back — this  time  for 
his  own  sake  as  well  as  her  friend,  Mr. 
Hartley’s.  But  it  would  be  some  time  yet 
before  Tom  would  be  able  to  leave  Clapton, 
from  whence  he  was  not  to  go,  Mr.  Hartley 
said,  till  he  was  thoroughly  well  and 
strong. 

Lawrence  exulted  greatly  over  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Gregg. 

‘  ‘  Served  out  at  last  for  coming  here,”  he 
said.  “I  only  wish  they  had  given  him 
penal  servitude  for  life.  Well,  we’re  quit 
of  the  villain,  and  so  is  Tom,  for  one 
while.” 

“And  the  villain  might  have  been  just 
such  a  one  as  Tom,  once,”  said  his  uncle.. 
“  Let  us  hope  we  have  saved  him  at  least 
for  something  better.” 

(To  bo  continuzd.) 
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ii. 

The  early  life  of  President  Lincoln,  with 
which  every  boy  should  be  familiar,  was 
spent  in  the  backwoods,  and  was,  in  most 
respects,  similar  tc  the  youthful  experience  of 
Mr.  Garfield,  of  whose  career  we  gave  a  sketch 
last  autumn.  Both  worked  their  way  to  the 
chief  place  in  the  American  Eepublic  by  dint  of 
wonderful  perseverance  in  well-doing  ;  and  both, 
alas  !  in  the  prime  of  their  days,  fell  as  victims 
of  cold-blooded  murderers  who  gloried  in  their 
crimes. 

The  cottages  of  our  poorest  peasants  are  com¬ 
fortable,  or  even  luxurious,  in  comparison  with 
the  “  lloorless,  doorless,  windowless  shanty”  in 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  in  Kentucky, 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1809.  His  parents  had 
settled  there  some  few  years  before  as  pioneers, 
attracted  by  the  reputed  richness  of  the  soil,  in 
>>pite  of  the  ever-present  danger  of  attack  from 
Indian  tribes.  Abraham’s  grandfather  had  been 
killed  while  at  his  work  by.  the  dark-skinned 
visitors,  and  many  marvellous  stories  were  told 
bv  others  of  heroic  defence  or  of  hair-breadth 
escape. 

The  educational  advantages  were  either  nil, 
or  of  the  very  poorest  kind.  Never  having 
benefited  by  a  day’s  schooling,  Thomas  Lincoln, 
the  father,  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  his 
wife  could,  however,  read  sufficiently  well  to 
enjoy  the  Bible,  which,  with  a  spelling-book 
and  one  other  volume,  constituted  the  entire 
household  library  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  honest 
people  were  anxious  to  secure  something  better 
in  the  way  of  education  for  their  own  children, 
while,  what  was  better  still,  they  trained  them 
in  the  way  of  religion. 

While  Abraham  w$ts  yet  an  infant  of  four 
years  lie  removed  with  Ills  parents  to  a.  more 
fertile  spot  six  miles  away,  called  Knob  Creek, 
where  the  home  was  still  “a  floorless  log-house, 
with  one  room  below  and  a  loft  above,  and  the 


‘  Mr.  \V.  M.  Thayer's  Life  of  President  Lincoln 
has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton  in  a  five-shilling  volume,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Pioneer  Boy,  and  How  he  became  President.” 
It  is  a  hook  which  boys  will  read  with  avidity,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  their  elders. 
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usual  accompaniment  of  stools,  skillet,  and  a 
Dutch  oven.”  Here  for  three  or  four  years  he 
fished,  hunted,  took  long  walks  in  the  woods, 
played  upon  the  water,  and  learned  to  shoot, 
until  the  hard-working  father  and  mother 
realised  that  it  was  time  for  the  children  to  go 
to  school,  the  only  place  of  learning  within 
reach  having  been  the  cabin  of  an  extremely 
ignorant  man  named  ltiney,  under  whom  Abra¬ 
ham  began  to  master  the  art  of  reading. 

In  course  of  time  another  tutor  was  found,  and 
although  his  seminary  was  a  rude  cabin  four 
long  miles  distant  through  the  woods,  Mr.  Hazel 
was  a  man  who  knew  ‘ '  a  heap  more  than 
Einey ;  ”  indeed,  he  was  so  learned  that  he 
could  not  only  read  the  primer,  he  could  actu¬ 
ally  sign  his  own  name.  With  new  advantages, 
Abraham  progressed  until  he  became  wonder¬ 
fully  familiar  with  the  Bible,  that  Book  of  books 
constituting  the  only  reading  within  Ids  reach. 
In  this  manner  the  future  statesman  received 
one  of  the  best  of  Christian  trainings,  although, 
apart  from  his  own  home,  there  was  neither 
Sunday  school  nor  church  within  reach.  An 
occasional  sermon  from  a  travelling  preacher 
was  all  that  the  solitary  household  could  hope 
to  enjoy. 

In  the  autumn  of  1816  Indiana  was  received 
into  the  Union  as  a  free  State,  and  Abraham’s 
father,  allured  thither  by  fairer  prospects,  sold 
his  Kentucky  home  for  400  gallons  of  whisky 
and  twenty  dollars  in  money,  and  started  off 
with  his  family  in  search  of  new  fortunes.  The 
bargain  was  not  only  a  remarkable  one  in  itself, 
one  such  as  no  man  in  his  senses  would  now 
complete — it  was  remarkable  in  consequences, 
for  while  the  adventurous  farmer  was  .  floating 
along  towards  the  Ohio  with  all  his  household 
gear,  the  boat,  with  a  sudden  tilt,  sent  the  ten 
barrels  of  whisky  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 

Only  three  barrels  of  the  spirit  were  recovered, 
the  remaining  seven  probably  remaining  until 
this  day  in  fifteen  feet  of  water.  Proceeding  on 
their  way  the  veteran  soon  landed,  and  then 
began  that  battle  with  the  virgin  forest  which 
earned  for  those  who  engaged  in  it  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  pioneers.  With  axe  and  pick  a  read 
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j  had  to  be  made  for  the  team  to  pass,  and  so- 
trying  was  the  work  that  the  party  were  several 
days  in  travelling  eighteen  miles.  At  last 
Spencer  County,  Indiana,  was  reached,  and 
having  left  his  goods  on  the  spot  where  lie- 
intended  to  live,  Mr.  Lincoln  walked  back 
through  the  forest,  120  miles,  to  fetch  his 
family. 

The  family,  four  in  number,  including  Abra¬ 
ham  and  his  sister,  constituted  the  travelling- 
party  ;  and,  with  the  household  bedding  strapped 
on  to  the  horses’  backs  instead  of  saddles,  "they 
were  seven  days  on  the  road,  camping  out  at 
night  beneath  the  open  sky.  It  was  a  rough 
experience,  and  there,  was  a  good  deal  of  danger, 
but  the  hardy  travellers,  by  trusting  in  God, 
were  enabled  to  rise  above  fear.  Even  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  settlers  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  learned  to  become  heroines. 

Many  examples  of  their  courage  could  easily 
be  given,  but  two  will  suffice.  We  are  told  that 
“  soon  after  Abraham’s  grandfather  removed  to 
Kentucky,  an  Indian  entered  the  cabin  of  a 
Mr.  Davies,  armed  with  gun  and  tomahawk, 
for  the  purpose  of  plundering  it  and  capturing, 
the  family.  Mrs.  Davies  was  alone  with  her 
children.  With  remarkable  presence  of  mind, 
she  invited  the  Indian  to  drink,  at  the  same 
time  setting  a  bottle  on  the  table.  The  Indian 
set  down  his  gun  to  pour  out  a  draught,  and  at 
once  Mrs.  Davies  seized  it,  and,  aiming  it  at  his 
head,  threatened  to  blow  his  brains  out  if  he 
did  not  surrender.  The  Indian  dropped  the- 
bottle,  sat  down  upon  a  stool,  and  promised  to 
do  no  harm  if  she  would  not  fire.”  Tormented 
with  fear  of  instant  death  if  he  stirred,  the 
Indian  was  compelled  to  sit  on  the  stool  of 
penance  until  Mr.  Davies  arrived,  when  he,  of 
course,  had  to  surrender  unconditionally. 

In  another  instance  a  Mrs.  Merrill  killed,  one 
by  one,  a  number  of  savages,  who,  having  made 
a  hole  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose,  crept 
into  the  house,  and  when  they  tried  to  come 
down  tlie  chimney  they  were  so  suffocated  with 
smoke  as  to  be  easily  killed  outright  when  they 
reached  the  floor.  The  only  one  remaining  at 
the  door  was  glad  to  decamp.  While  all  this- 
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was  in  progress  Mr.  Merrill  lay  wounded  on  the 
floor,  and  the  children  were  overcome  with 
fright. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  eight  years  old  when 
he  began  a  new  experience  in  the  Indiana  wil¬ 
derness,  and  a  friend  who  had  seen  the  family 
homestead  says:  “It  was  sixteen  by  eighteen 
feet  in  size,  without  a  floor,  the  unhewn  logs 
put  together  at  the  corners  by  the  usual  method 
of  notching  them,  and  the  cracks  between  them 
stopped  with  clay.  It  had  a  shed-roof,  covered 
with  slabs  or  clipboards,  split  from  logs.  It 
contained  but  one  room,  with  a  loft,  slabs  being 
laid  on  the  logs  overhead,  so  as  to  make  a 
chamber,  to  which  access  was  had  by  pins 
driven  into  the  logs  in  one  corner.  It  had  one 
door  and  one  window.”  Glass  being  wanting, 
the  latter  was  covered  with  semi-transparent 
skin,  and  the  furniture  had  all  to  be  made  by 
the  ingenious  father  and  his  still  more  gifted 
son.  In  the  little  attic  the  future  President  passed 
his  nights,  rolled  in  a  blanket  ;  by  the  “  mam¬ 
moth  blaze  ”  of  the  log  fire  he  read  away  the 
winter  evenings,  and  as  the  household  could  no 
more  afford  to  provide  writing  materials  than 
lamp-oil  or  candles,  he  practised  penmanship 
with  a  burned  stick  on  trees  and  slabs. 

When  he  was  eight  years  old  Abraham’s 
mother  died  of  a  disease  which  afflicted  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  first  letter  he  ever 
wrote  was  one  to  a  minister,  many  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  to  ask  him  to  come  and  preach  a  funeral 
sermon  on  the  beloved  one’s  grave. 

That  was  a  memorable  time  ^o  the 
young  backwoodsman,  for,  through 
being  so  rarely  treated  with  a  sermon, 
the  people  flocked  together  from  all 
the  country  round  to  hear  the  Gospel 
preached  at  the  grave  of  one  who 
throughout  her  life  had  honoured  its 
teachings. 

It  is  always  a  dark  shade  for  a  hoy 
to  pass  through  when  he  loses  a  loved 
mother,  but  it  is  commonly  so  ordered 
■by  Providence  that  the  path  soon 
brightens.  It  was  so  with  young 
Abraham  Lincoln.  While  he  had 
more  than  the  average  share  of  hard¬ 
ship,  he  found  that  opening  life  brought 
many  pure  pleasures.  With  rare  wonder 
and  delight  he  read  the  “  Pilgrim’s 
Progress;”  then  followed  “  rEsop’s 
Fables  ”  and  “  Robinson  Crusoe.”  Six 
Jeet  four  inches  in  height  by  the  time  that  he 
-was  seventeen,  Abraham  was  correspondingly 
strong  to  work,  and  it  was  hardly  surprising 
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that  an  uneducated  man  like  his  father  should 
fear  lest  love  of  reading  should  interfere  with 
I  the  boy’s  usefulness  on  the  farm. 


When,  however,  Mr.  Lincoln  married  a  second 
time,  his  wife  not  only  brought  a  large  accession 
of  wealth  to  the  little  household,  she  brought  a 


I  good  name,  industrious  habits,  as  well  as  a 
1  kindly  temper,  and,  being  quick  to  perceive  her 
stepson’s  talents,  she  encouraged  rather  than 
retarded  his  learning.  It  was  she  who  now 
made  his  clothes,  and  took  care  that  he  went 
to  a  better  school  than  he  ever  attended  before. 
The  tutor,  a  man  named  Crawford,  had  the 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  bis  pupil  would  develop 
into  a  great  man,  beyond  which  he  was  led  to 
admire  Abraham’s  Christian  and  moral  qualities. 
“Abe  is  a  wonderful  boy,”  he  once  remarked 
—  “the  best  scholar  I  ever  had.  He’s  never 
satisfied  without  knowing  all  about  his  lessons. 
He  wants  to  know  everything  that  anybody  else 
knows,  and  he  don’t  see  why  he  can’t.”  The 
worthy  schoolmaster  was  able  to  say  something 
more,  for  referring  to  what  had  occurred  some 
few  days  previously,  he  said  :  “I  saw  that  a 
buck’s  horn  that  was  nailed  on  the  schoolhouse 
was  broken  off,  and  I  concluded  that  some  of 
the  boys  did  it  ;  so  I  asked  them  the  next  day, 
when  they  had  all  got  still,  which  of  them  broke 
it,  and  Abe  answered,  promptly,  ‘  I  did.  I  didn’t 
mean  to  do  it ;  I  hung  on  it  and  it  broke.’  ” 

All  will  remember  how,  when  he  was  a  child 
and  had  a  new  hatchet  presented  to  him,  George 
Washington  confessed  quite  as  artlessly  to  the 
sin  of  having  spoiled  a  cherry-tree  in  his  father’s 
garden.  Abraham  Lincoln  may  have  been 
familiar  with  this  incident,  for  about  this  time 
he  borrowed  the  Life  of  the  great  President,  and 
paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  gratification.  After 
reading  the  book  one  stormy  night, 
he  laid  it  by  in  the  attic  bedroom,  and 
in  the  morning  was  scared  to  find  that 
the  precious  volume  was  soaked  with 
water  which  had  come  through  the 
faulty  roof.  As  the  book  belonged  to 
a  surly  man,  who  even  turned  accidents 
to  his  own  profit  if  possible,  the  poor 
reader  was  required  to  work  for  several 
days  at  wheat-cutting  to  make  good 
the  damage. 

Though  it  was  an  uphill  path  that 
this  pioneer  hoy  was  treading,  each 
year  found  him  higher  than  he  was 
before  ;  and  the  secret  of  his  success 
was  that  he  tried  to  do  all  his  work  in 
the  best  manner  possible,  and  every 
leisure  hour  was  spent  in  self-improve¬ 
ment.  Atone  time  he  accepted  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  household  of  the  district, 
where  he  soon  excelled  as  a>  “man- 
of-all-work.  ”  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  a 
companion  in  labour  named  John  Hanks,  who 
says  :  “  When  Abe  and  I  returned  to  the  house 
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from  work,  lie  would  go  to  tlic  cupboard,  snatch 
a  jiiece  of  corn-bread,  take  down  a  book,  sit 
down  on  a  chair,  cross  liis  legs  as  high  as  his 
head,  and  read.  He  and  I  worked  barefooted, 
grubbed  it,  ploughed,  mow¬ 
ed,  and  cradled  together  ; 
ploughed  corn,  gathered  it, 
and  shucked  corn.  Abra¬ 
ham  read  constantly  when 
he  had  an  opportunity.” 

The  boy  was  not  only 
father  of  the  man,  he  was 
so  far  in  advance  of  his  age, 
he  was  the  only  teetotaler  in 
the  district,  and  the  first 
juvenile  production  of  his 
ever  printed  was  an  essay  on 
temperance. 

By  the  time  that  he  was 
nineteen,  Abraham  accepted 
another  situation  as  “  man- 
of-all-work,”  and  so  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  master, 
that  with  another  lad  he  was 
dispatched  with  a  cargo  down 
the  Mississippi  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  a  distance  of  1,800 
miles.  The  trip  was  one  of 
exciting  adventure,  includ¬ 
ing  a  fight  with  negroes  who 
came  to  rob  the  boat  and 
murder  the  occupants.  The 
money  he  earned  was  cheer¬ 
fully  given  to  his  parents,  and  he  was  as 
diligent  in  looking  after  their  comfort  as  he 
was  in  promoting  his  own  progress.  When  the 
family  removed  to  Illinois,  it  was  Abraham 
who  week  after  week  drove  the 
waggon,  now  through  the  forest, 
and  once  for  three  miles  through 
the  swollen  waters  of  the  Kaskas- 
kia,  when  it  was  uncertain  whether 
or  not  the  team  would  be  swept 
away.  It  was  he,  moreover,  when 
the  new  home  was  reached,  who 
built  for  his  parents  a  house  of  a 
better  sort  than  they  had  possessed 
before.  While  he  was  always 
making  wayr  in  self-improvement 
he  never  neglected  those  who  had 
a  claim  upon  him. 

Getting  on  from  one  thing  to 
another,  Abraham  was  soon  after 
appointed  manager  of  a  store  in 
the  pioneer  town  of  New  Salem, 
and  there  he  met  with  varied  ad¬ 
ventures.  He  was  the  means  of 
suppressing  a  gang  of  rowdy  youths 
who  were  a  terror  to  all  new¬ 
comers.  He  was  more  than  any¬ 
thing  a  man  of  peace  ;  but  if  a 
bully  came  in  his  path,  who 
refused  to  be  quieted  by  nothing 
save  chastisement,  no  one  was  bet¬ 
ter  able  than  young  Lincoln  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  corrective.  One  such, 
who  used  bad  language  in  the  store 
before  ladies,  after  intimating  that 


no  one  should  stop  his  tongue,  was  thrown 
on  his  back,  and  some  smart-weed  was  rubbed 
into  his  face  until  he  “  bellowed  with  pain, 
and  promised  to  behave.”  At  the  same  time 


Saltm,  you  know,’ 
he  insulted  me. 


Lincoln’s  House,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Abraham  was  such  a  lover  of  peace  that  he 
once  said  to  a  companion  who  was  about  to 
resent  a  gross  insult,  “I  wouldn’t,  Jack  ;  it 
won’t  do  you  any  good.”  “  I’ll  thrash  the 
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skunk,”  retorted  Jack,  with  wrath.  “  No,  Jack,, 
we’ve  done  with  that  sort  of  thing  in  New 
Abraham  continued.  “But 
“And  what  did  you  say  to 
him  ?  ”  inquired  Abraham. 
The  question  mollified  Jack’s 
wrath  somewhat,  for  he  be¬ 
gan  to  get  his  eyes  open.  “  I 
called  him  a  coward  and  a 
liar,”  replied  Jack.  “  Well, 
suppose  you  were  a  stranger, 
in  a  strange  place,  and  a. 
man  should  call  you  a  coward 
and  a  liar,  wdiat  would  you. 
do?”  “Thrash  him  ter¬ 
ribly,”  answered  Jack. 
“Then  this  man  has  done 
no  more  to  you  than  you 
have  done  to  him,”  sug¬ 
gested  Abraham.  What  with 
his  growth  in  knowledge, 
and  the  general  kindliness  of 
his  nature,  Abraham  became 
a  general  favourite  in  all  the 
country  round. 

Indeed  the  young  man  so 
rapidly  rose  in  popular  fa¬ 
vour  that  the  people  actu¬ 
ally  elected  him  as  their 
representative  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  although  at  the  time 
he  had  to  borrow  money  to 
purchase  a  suit  of  clothes. 
Then  he  found  a  friend  in  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Stuart, 
and  in  1837,  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and 
became  the  partner  of  his  benefactor. 

As  a  lawyer  he  at  once  won  a 
character  for  integrity  such  as  had 
attended  him  all  along.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  person  who  once  desired 
to  engage  Mr.  Lincoln’s  services 
was  told,  after  stating  his  case, 
that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  ‘  ‘  That 
is  none  of  your  business,  if  I  hire 
and  pay  you  for  taking  the  case,” 
retorted  the  man.  “  Not  my  busi¬ 
ness  ?  ”  exclaimed  Lincoln.  “  My 
business  is  never  to  defend  wrong, 
if  I  am  a  lawyer.  I  never  take  a 
case  that  is  manifestly  wrong.” 
“Well,  you  can  make  trouble  for 
the  fellow,”  added  the  applicant. 
“Yes,”  responded  Lincoln,  “  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  1 
can  gain  the  case  for  you.  I  can 
set  a  whole  neighbourhood  at  log¬ 
gerheads  ;  I  can  distress  a  widowed 
mother  and  her  six  fatherless  chil¬ 
dren,  and  thereby  get  for  you  six 
hundred  dollars,  which  rightfully 
belong  as  much  to  the  woman  and 
her  children  as  to  you  ;  but  I  won’t 
do  it.”  “  Not  for  any  amount  of 
pay?”  inquired  the  man.  “Not 
for  all  you  ari  worth,”  replied 
Lincoln.  “You  must  remember 
that  some  things  which  are  legally 
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right  are  not  morally  right.  I  shall  not  take 
your  case.”  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  weak  who 
were  in  the  right  asked  for  his  services,  he  was 
willing,  if  need  be,  to  work  for  nothing.  At 
the  same  time  he  remitted  many  sums  of  money 
to  his  poor  parents,  and  tried  to  encourage 
habits  of  industry  in  his  somewhat  shiftless 
foster-brother,  John  Johnston,  by  promising  to 
.give  him  a  dollar  for  every  dollar  he  earned. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  particulars  of  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  eventful  life  in  following  years.  In 
his  younger  days  it  was  often  predicted  by  one 
and  then  another  that  he  would  eventually 
become  President,  but  when  he  actually  became 
•sleeted,  the  great  enthusiasm  of  the  main  body 


of  loyal  people  was  in  part  counterbalanced  by 
threats  of  rebellion  and  assassination.  How 
Abraham  Lincoln  conquered  in  the  end,  libe¬ 
rated  the  slaves,  and  died  at  last  from  the  shot 
of  an  assassin,  is  now  a  matter  of  history. 

He  was  throughout  his  life  a  strong  man, 
because  he  looked  to  God  for  guidauce,  and 
resolved  never  to  do  what  conscience  disap¬ 
proved.  The  miscreant,  Wilkes  Booth,  who 
murdered  the  President,  was  just  the  opposite. 
From  early  childhood  he  progressed  from  bad 
to  worse  until  he  became  a  criminal  whose 
memory  will  he  held  in  lasting  detestation. 
“Like  most  hoys  who  go  to  ruin,  he  was  dis¬ 
respectful  and  saucy  to  his  mother,”  says  one 


witness  who  knew  the  man.  “She  could  do 
nothing  with  him.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
such  a  buy  should  become  an  assassin.”  The 
President  had  done  his  life-work,  and  while  his 
remains  were  buried  amid  the  tears  of  a  great 
nation,  his  spirit  entered  into  rest.  How  diffe¬ 
rent  was  the  end  of  Booth,  who  was  ignomi- 
niously  shot  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  escape 
from  a  barn,  which  had  been  set  on  lire  to  com¬ 
pel  his  surrender.  Thus  it  generally  happens 
that  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,  and 
the  righteous  are  held  in  everlasting  remem¬ 
brance,  while  the  wicked  are  taken  in  their  own 
snare,  and  end  their  course  in  shame  and  con¬ 
tempt. 


NAUTICUS  IN  SCOTLAND: 

A  TRICYCLE  TOUR  OF  2,446  MILES  IN  SIXTY-EIGHT  DAYS. 
By  the  Author  of  “Nauticus  oh  his  Hobby-Horse.” 


During  last  night's  adventures  I  had  felt  that 
the  crank  was  working  rather  loosely,  and 
•during  the  last  mile  or  so  it  became  much  worse, 
but  being  intent  on  getting  in,  I  did  not  care 
to  stop  and  meddle  with  it  in  the  dark.  On 
examining  the  crank  this  morning  I  saw  what  a 
narrow  escape  I  had  had,  for  I  found  that  one 
pin  of  the  clamp  had  dropped  off",  and  the  other 
was  within  an  ace  of  doing  so.  If  this  had  hap¬ 
pened,  the  hails  of  the  bearing  would  have  fallen 
•out  into  the  road,  and  the  machine  would  have 
been  rendered  useless.  As  there  was  no  black¬ 
smith  nearer  than  Betty  Hill,  I  secured  the  clamp 
with  stout  copper  wire,  which  answered  very 
fairly. 

1  waited  until  eleven  o’clock,  hoping  that  the 
weather  would  hold  up,  hut  it  was  still  blowing 
■and  raining  when  I  started  at  that  time.  After 
crossing  the  bridge  I  turned  to  tire  right  on  to  a 
narrow  stony  road,  and  while  paddling  along  the 
bleak  banks  of  the  river  I  realised  the  cheerless 
•situation  of  Altnaharra  ;  but  the  comforts  of  the 
hotel,  and  the  excellent  fishing  in  the  adjacent 
lochs,  render  it  a  very  desirable  place  for  the, 
•angler,  and  the  cyclist  may  think  lrimself  for¬ 
tunate  if  he  can  get  a  bed  there  in  the  season. 

The  first  mile  or  two  by  Loch  Naver  lay 
through  a  pretty  wood,  and  as  the  sun  was  now 
•shining  brightly,  the  view  of  the  fine  lake,  with 
Mount  Klibreck  in  the  background,  was  of  a 
pleasing  nature.  This  did  not  last  long,  for  1 
soon  emerged  on  to  a  rolling,  treeless  country. 

From  the  head  of  Loch  Naver  the  road  ran 
with  gentle  undulations  by  the  hanks  of  the 
river,  and  if  the  surface  had  only  been  good  I 
might  have  made  rapid  progress,  for  the  wind 
was  in  mjr  favour  ;  hut  it  became  worse  and 
worse,  first  stony,  next  soft  and  sandy,  then  a 
•comlii nation  of  both. 

I  struggled  onwards,  but  on  the  whole  found 
myself  more  frequently  on  foot  than  in  the  j 
saddle.  I  was  quite  prepared  for  open  burns.  | 
The  first  I  came  to  was  of  a  tantalising  width. 
After  wasting  some  time  in  trying  to  get  my 
tricycle  across  without  wetting  my  feet,  1  had  to 
strip  and  wade  through. 

By-and-by  I  came  to  Svre,  where  they  were 
building  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  observ¬ 
ing  a  heavy  squall  brewing,  I  left  my  uncom¬ 
plaining  steed  to  weather  it,  walked  up  to  a 
large  house,  and  found  a  party  of  men  and 
women  having  dinner  in  the  kitchen,  which  they  j 
invited  me  to  share.  I  did  not  require  any 
pressing,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  some  hotch¬ 
potch  and  oatcake,  and  afterwards  chatted  with 
•one  of  the  men  (a  shepherd).  He  cautioned  me 
not  to  pat  the  dogs,  as  their  temper  was  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  said  that  he  never  caressed  them  him¬ 
self,  for  they  would  soon  be  spoilt  if  lie  did.  1 
learned  from  him  that  the  feathery  ornamental 
•collie  is  of  hut  little  use  for  sheep,  and  lie 
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Altnaharra.  Strath  Naver.  Betty  Hill. 

\  pointed  out  a  smooth  black-and-white  dog  as 
j  being  his  best. 

The  deluge  being  at  an  end,  I  continued  my 
i  journey,  and  almost  immediately  came  to  a 
J  foaming* torrent  about  as  wide  as  Oxford  Street. 

It  seemed  impassable,  but  there  was  no  option 
|  in  the  matter,  and  I  knew  that  the  late  down- 
!  pour  would  soon  increase  its  volume. 

I  went  very  cautiously  to  work,  and  as  I  pro¬ 
gressed  the  little  wheel  gradually  disappeared  ; 
higher  and  higher  rose  the  water.  When  about 
midway,  what  with  the  rash  of  the  current  and 


the  slippery  stones,  I  lost  my  balance,  and  just 
recovered  myself  in  time  to  escape  a  compulsory 
trip  down  stream.  My  Cheylesmore,  on  the 
other  hand,  got  wedged  between  two  boulders, 
and  would  not  budge  either  way,  till  by  raising 
the  hinder  part  1  contrived  to  lever  it  safely  to 
land.  After  this  I  growled  no  more  about  the 
provoking  narrowness  of  any  other  stream. 

I  flattered  myself  that  as  the  execrable  road 
could  not  become  worse,  the  chances  were  that 
it  would  improve.  I  was  mistaken,  for  the  sand 
became  deeper  than  ever,  riding  was  out  of  the 
j  question,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  this 
]  was  a  mail  route,  and  that  the  car  could  manage 
;  to  get  over  the  ground. 

The  scenery  on  the  whole  was  decidedly  mono- 
j  tonous,  hut  there  were  several  pretty  spots,  and 
the  pasturage  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  ex- 
I  cellent.  The  numerous  ruins  that  I  passed 


showed  that  this  must  have  been  a  thriving 
valley  at  one  time.  Even  now  it  is  more  thickly 
populated  than  any  other  that  I  had  seen  in 
Sutherland. 

The  jolting  and  bumping  did  not  agree  with 
my  poor  Cheylesmore’s  constitution,  for  the 
Stanley  head  worked  loose,  and  the  pin  of  the 
clamp  had  to  he  frequently  re-secured.  These 
drawbacks  and  the  difficulties  of  the  way  com¬ 
bined  tomake  this  one  of  the  most  harassing  days 
of  my  tour,  and  I  was  lieartilyglad  when  thesixth 
and  last  burn  had  been  waded  through.  Had 
I  gone  on  a  little  longer  I  should  have  become 
quite  smart  in  the  exercise  of  olf  and  on  shoes 
and  stockings. 

However,  bright  sunshine  gave  a  golden  lining 
to  my  cloud  of  hindrances  ;  in  this  I  was  uncom¬ 
monly  fortunate,  for  heavy  rain  was  close  behind 
me  all  day. 

On  joining  the  road  from  Tongue  I  found  a 
great  improvement  both  in  width  and  surface ; 
it  led  me  up  a  steep  incline,  and  I  had  a  plea¬ 
sant  run  by  a  fine  cliff  with  trees  on  each  side 
of  me.  1  soon  caught  sight  of  the  sand  hills 
about  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  a  short  de¬ 
scent  took  me  to  the  Chain  Ferry.  On  the  other 
side  I  climbed  a  stiff  hill  by  the  straggling 
village  to  the  hotel  at  the  summit,  where  in  a 
moment  I  passed  from  summer  into  winter,  for 
I  was  met  by  a  hitter  wind  which  set  all  my 
teeth  chattering. 

After  engaging  my  room  (5.30.  p.m.)  I  took 
my  tricycle  to  the  blacksmith  hard  by,  who,  like 
his  fellow  at  Garve,  showed  great  reluctance  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

However,  I  coaxed  him  into  trying  some 
screws,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  one  fitted  the 
clamp  ;  meanwhile,'  I  busied  myself  with  the 
Stanley  head,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  my  machine  ready  for  work  again. 

This  simple-minded  countryman  won  my 
heart  and  made  me  feel  quite  young  again  by 
frequently  addressing  me  as  “  my  laddie.” 

Altnaharra  to  Betty  Hill  =  26  miles. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  GAME  OF  BOUELE  CHESS. 

By  Captain  Crawley  and  Herbert 
Mooney. 

(Continued  from  page  631.) 

THE  GAME. 

TIiie  diagram  published  in  our  last  chapter 
will  afford  an  accurate  idea  of  the  board 
used  in  the  game  of  Double  Chess. 

It  should  consist  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
squares,  twenty-four  extra  squares  on  each  side 
of  the  central  squares. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  the  board  to  fold  in 
two,  the  blanks  on  each  corner  being  convenient 
for  the  reception  of  taken  pieces,  enabling  play¬ 
ers  to  see  at  a  glance  the  amount  of  their  own  or 
their  opponent’s  losses. 

Having  placed  the  pieces  on  the  board  as 
shown  in  the  diagram,  taking  care  that  the 
queens  are  on  the  same  colour,  the  adversaries 
proceed  to  try  for  first  move,  an  unquestionable 
advantage  for  eight  moves. 

This  is  done  in  tire  following  manner  :  Red 
takes  one  of  Black’s  and  one  of  his  own  pieces, 
and  Black  guesses,  as  in  Single  Chess.  White 
and  Green  do  the  same.  The  conquerors  then 
repeat,  as  in  Single  Chess.  The  victor  has  first 
move,  and  begins  the  attack,  which  should  be 
directed  towards  his  right-hand  adversary. 

His  partner  is  now  bound  to  remember  that 
to  him  he  must  look  for  guidance,  guessing  at 
his  plan  of  attack,  and  aiding  him  to  the  best  of 
his  ability. 

Should  tho  first  mover  decline  to  attack,  he 
will  move  on  the  left,  say  his  king’s  bishop’s 
knight  to  king’s  bishop  third  for  defence. 

This  will  be  sufficient  warrant  for  his  partner 
to  make  the  attack  and  take  the  lead,  as  it  is 
obvious  that  first  mover  wishes  to  follow  instead 
of  leading.  In  such  an  event,  after  the  first  round 
number  one  must  look  to  number  three  for 
.guidance. 

The  change  is,  at  the  best,  a  confession  of 
weakness,  and  we  cannot  recommend  its  adop¬ 
tion,  as  in  this  game  dash  is  most  essential  to 
success. 

Each  player  makes  a  move  in  turn  from  right 
to  left,  and  any  player  moving  out  of  his  turn 
(Rule  11)  may  be  compelled  to  move  the  piece 
on  which  he  lias  placed  his  hand,  while  his 
adversaries  may  also  move  out  of  their  turn. 
The  justice  of  this  is  obvious  when  one  reflects 
that  the  mere  indication  of  a  piece  may  give  a 
clue  to  the  mover’s  plan  of  attack  or  defence. 

Ho  consultation  or  suggestion  of  any  kind  is 
allowed  as  the  game  proceeds  (Rules  1  and  11). 
Those  who  cannot  restrain  shuffling  their  feet, 
wriggling  in  their  chairs,  or  grimacing  over  a 
certain  move,  had  better  he  avoided  as  partners. 
■Snell  a  proceeding  is  more  than  undignified. 

The  pawns  move  only  one  square  at  a  time, 
taking  obliquely,  as  in  Single  Chess.  When 
friendly  pawns  meet  they  leap  over  each  other, 
and  continue  their  progress  until  they  reach 
partner’s  king-row,  when  they  return. 

No  object  is  gained  in  causing  your  pawn  to 
reach  your  partner’s  king-row,  except  that 
coming  hack  it  takes  in  reverse  way. 

It  is  therefore  advisable  when  they  meet  to 
permit  them  to  remain  together  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection,  as  in  such  position  they  command  four¬ 
squares — forward  and  backward. 

Should  pawns  by  repeated  captures  reach 
the  adversary’s  square,  they  become  any  pieces 
their  player  chooses  to  name,  and  such  pieces 
cannot  be  taken  except  by  a  piece  equivalent  in 
rank,  or  by  a  king  or  queen.  (Rule  8.) 

As,  however,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a 
pawn  to  reach  adversary’s  square,  seeing  that 
it  can  only  do  so  bj’  repeatedly  capturing  an¬ 
tagonists,  this  advantage  goes  for  very  little. 

A  pawn  on  the  return  march  should  he  marked 
by  tying  a  piece  of  thread  or  a  ring  round  its 
neck.  But  it  will  be  found  that  hut  few,  if  any, 
pawns  will  have  to  he  so  treated,  and  this  most 
likely  will  occur  at  the  end  of  the  game,  when 
one  or  other  of  the  kings  is  hard  pressed,  and 
the  pawn  is  hastening  to  his  assistance. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  ENTOMOLOGICAL  LOCALI¬ 
TIES  NEAR  LONDON. 

By  Theodore  Wood, 

Joint-Autlior  of  “ The  Field-Naturalist's  Handbook." 

IT  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  our  Editor 
that  to  the  numerous  young  entomologists 
residing  in  the  metropolis  or  its  suburbs  who 
are  unable  to  travel  to  any  great  distance  in 
pursuit  of  their  favourite  study,  an  article  men¬ 
tioning  the  most  productive  localities  within 
easy  reach  would  be  of  great  service.  I  shall 
therefore  give  a  short  account  of  some  of  these, 
with  the  best  means  of  access,  and  a  list  of  some 
of  the  best  insects  likely  to  be  found. 

Taking  the  country  south  of  London,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Croydon,  there  are  three 
easily-reached  and  very  prolific  districts,  each 
of  them  producing  a  different  class  of  insects — 
viz.,  Riddlesdown,  Shirley,  and  West  Wick¬ 
ham. 

The  first  of  these  is  an  open  chalk  down, 
sprinkled  with  juniper  bushes,  and  is  a  grand 
place  for  those  insects  which  frequent  a  chalk 
soil.  The  Adonis  and  Chalk-hill  Blues  ( Lycama 
Adonis  and  Corydon )  are  common  in  their  re¬ 
spective  seasons,  with  several  other  butterflies, 
and  the  local  Grayling  Butterfly  ( Satyrus  semclc) 
is  reported  to  occur  in  a  neighbouring  lane. 

The  moths,  too,  are  largely  represented.  The 
Small  Yellow  Wave  ( Asthcna  luteata)  is  very 
common  in  May  and  June,  and  may  be  knocked 
out  of  the  hedgerows,  etc.,  by  the  aid  of  the 
beating-stick.  The  Wood  Carpet  ( Mclaniyjie 
rivata )  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  is  sure 
to  be  plentifully  met  with,  as  is  also  the  pretty 
little  Clouded  Yellow  Motii  ( Cidaria  fulvata). 

From  the  clematis— -of  which  there  is  great 
abundance  on  the  down — the  collector  is  almost 
sure  to  obtain  the  Small  Waved  Umber  (Phiha- 
lapteryx  vitcilbata)  and  the  Fern  Moth  ( P .  tersata), 
though  not  in  any  great  numbers.  The  Bor¬ 
dered  Chalk  Carpet  (Mclanippe  procellata)  is, 
however,  very  abundant  among  the  same  plant, 
and  with  the  Silver  Ground  Carpet  (M.  mon- 
tanata),  often  proves  a  perfect  nuisance  to  col¬ 
lectors. 

Towards  the  end  of  autumn  the  very  local 
Juniper  Carpet  ( Thera  juniperata)  is  to  be  com¬ 
monly  taken  among  the  hushes  of  that  plant  as 
it  flutters  up  and  clown  the  stems  after  dark. 
The  neighbouring  Puvley  Down — which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  private  ground — also  produces  it  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers. 

There  are  many  other  insects,  too  numerous 
to  mention,  which  can  he  taken  at  Riddles¬ 
down,  and  a  collector  sallying  thither  on  a 
favourable  summer’s  day  is  tolerably  certain  to 
return  with  full  boxes. 

The  nearest  railway  station  is  Kenley,  on  the 
South-Eastern  Railway,  from  Charing  Cross  and 
Cannon  Street,  which  is  exactly  opposite  the 
down.  It  can  also  he  reached  from  East  or  New 
Croydon  stations  by  asking  for  the  Brighton 
Road,  and  following  it  for  about  two  miles 
south. 

Shirley  Common  is  a  large,  hilly  heath, 
situated  about  two  miles'  from  Norwood  Junc¬ 
tion,  and  one  and  a  half  from  East  Croydon 
station.  The  vegetation  chiefly  consists  of 
furze  and  ling,  which,  latter  plant  covers  the 
whole  of  the  common. 

There  are  several  good  insects  to  he  captured 
at  Shirley.  The  White-Letter  (Agrotis  aga- 
tliina),  the  True  Lover’s  Knot  {A.  porphyrea.), 
the  Neglected  Rustic  (Noctua  neglected),  and  the 
Barred  Chestnut  (N.  Dahlii)  are  among  the  best 
of  these,  and  should  he  searched  for  at  night  on 
the  heather-flowers,  in  August  and  September. 

The  beautiful  Yellow  Underwing  (Anarta 
myrtilli),  with  its  exquisitely-marked  .wings,  is 
very  common  in  May  and  June,  dashing  about 
in  the  sunshine  with  almost  lightning  rapidity. 
It  must  be  watched  until  it  settles,  and  then 
approached  with  the  greatest  caution,  the  least 
footstep  alarming  it  and  causing  it  to  again 
take  to  flight. 

On  Shirley  Common,  also,  we  shall  find  the 
Grey  Scalloped  Bar  ( Sccdiona  ielgiaria),  the 
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moth  in  May  and  June  flying  hv  night  over  the 
heather,  and  the  larva  feeding  on  that  plant 
earlier  in  the  year.  It  is  almost  hopeless,  by 
the  way,  to  attempt  to  search  for  the  heather- 
feeding  larvae  in  the  ordinary  vray,  owing  to  their 
great  resemblance  to  the  sprigs  of  the  food-plant, 
and  the  sweep-net  will  consequently  he  found  a 
necessity. 

(To  be  continued.) 


“fog's  ©tun”  Jfcbffai  & 
Hospital  JfitniX 

Contributions  received  to  April  25th,  1882. 

Amount  already  acknowledged  ..  ..  £1,293  2  3 

Apvil  19.—  H.  P.  (Sydenham),  5s.  ;  Miss 
Walker  (Peltown),  2s. ;  Rory,  fed.  ;  Per 
H.  Francis  (Holloway),  13s.;  C.  H.  Wil¬ 
kins  (Tylehurst),  2s.;  Phono  (Cheltenham), 

5s.;  J.  Southwell  (Butterhaugh),  5s.  ;  Per 
Hubert  Webb  (Randalstown),  £1  9s.  6d.  ; 

Walter  and  Stanley  Aston,  Is.  ;  Per  C.  E. 

Nichols  (Edgware  Road),  Cs. ;  Per  A.  Gil¬ 
bert  (Bloomsbury),  17s.  3d .  4  0  5 

April  20.— Per  Daniel  Beckett  (Bradshaw), 

9s.  6d.;  Per  ,T.  A.  Poole  (Boston),  £1  12s.; 

G.  F.  T.  L.  (Xickhill),  15s.  ;  W.  C.  P.  and 
C'.  H.  P.,  is.  ;  Eddie,  Is. ;  J.  W.  Spedding 
(Stockport),  Is.  ;  Per  G.  A.  Winterscale 
(Westward  Ho),  14s.;  John  Reeves(Bevois 
Mount),  Is.  ;  T.  A.  and  C.  Homer  (Crad- 
ley),  6s.  2d. ;  Samuel  Hargreaves  (Kendal), 

3s.  ;  T.  Brown  (Hackney),  Is.  ;  W.  J.  S. 
(Rotherhithe),  2s.  6d. ;  J.  B.  (Goudhurst), 

6d.;  Per  C.  Bridgman  (Tavistock),  5s.  3d.; 

Willem  de  Odersfelde,  2s.  Od . 4  15  5 

April  21.— G.  S.  Measom,  Esq.,  j.p.,  10s.; 

Per  G.  R.  Macaulay,  5s.  3d.  ;  Arthur 
Brooke  (SWinton),  6s.  ;  Brighton  Boys, 

5s.  ;  Win.  Hartley,  Od.  ;  G.  W.  Lanliam, 

5d. ;  Anonymous  (Boston),  Is.  ;  Per  W.  E. 

Grove  (Newport,  Mon.),  10s. ,  Per  Fredk. 

G.  Gregory  (Cobham),  Os.  ;  Per  E.  Smith 
(Fenton),  12s.  Od . 2  10  8 

April  22. — Henry  W.  Dupuy,  Od.  ;  R..  Max¬ 
well  (Derby),  Is.;  Per  John  R.  Ellis  (Wol¬ 
verhampton),  0s.  0d.;  Robert  Lowe  (Brent- 
•ford),  2s. ;  Per  Archie  Duke  (Brechin), 

10s.  ;  Per  David  Mitchell  (Edinburgh), 

9s.  6d.;  .Per  E.  A.  Gage  (Basingstoke),  9s.; 

Per  A.  W.  Clarkson  (West  Brighton),  14s. ; 

Per  T.  W.  Poulton  (Pimlico),  13s.;  Brown 

and  Co.  (Boston),  Is.  3d . 3  12  9 

April  24 .—Per  H.  Syrns  (Swindon),  8s.  4d. ; 

Per  C.  J.  Day  (Oxford),  7s.  Od. ;  N.  Smith, 

2s.  3d.;  Per  John  Wibberley  (Wigan),  11s.; 

Per  William  Taylor  (Nottingham  High 
School),  4s.;  Per  Albert  Groome  (Higham. 

Ferrers),  £1  4s.  Id.  ;  Per  James  F.  Tris¬ 
tram  (Manchester),  Ss.  8d.  ;  H.  D.,  Is.; 

G.  T.  H.,  5s.;  A  Reader  (Manchester),  0d.; 

Per  Leonard  K.  Powlson  (Newcastle-ou- 
Tyne),  10s.  Id.;  C.  S.  P.,  Is.;  Percy,  Lalla, 

Florence,  and  Boh  Brown  (Hereford),  8s. ; 

C.  E.  T.,  Is.;  F.  E.  T., Is. ;  Frank  B.  Grundy 
(Liverpool),  2s.;  Per  F.  B.  Harrison  (Bard- 
ney),  £1 5s.  Od .  ..  ..  ..  G  0  11 

April  25.— Frank  R.  Askew  (Eastwood),  Is.; 

J.  W.  31.  Williams,  Od. ;  William  Henry  H., 

6d  ;  F.  Castle,  5s.;  Per  Charles  Crick  (Rush- 
den),  3s.  ;  John  R.  Wihlinan  (Burnley), 

5s.  ;  Per  Charles  Peat  (Derby),  £4  ;  John 
Wright  (Maresfleld),  Is.  ;  Per  A.  Bune, 

2s.  71d.;  Celtic  Chief,  6d.;  PerTom  Easton 
(Whitehaven),  £5  3s.  ;  Per  Charles  W. 

Tuke  (Edinburgh),  8s.  (id.  ;  Piney  (Wands¬ 
worth),  5s.  4d. ;  Per  W.  G.  Hurst  (Stock- 
port),  8s.  9d. ;  Per  J.  W.  Trotman  (Hen¬ 
don),  4s.  ;  John  Huelin  (Jersey),  2s. ;  Dr. 

Biekell  (Hamburg),  Is. ;  Per  W.  A.  Rush- 

worth,  43.  . J1  15  8} 


Carried  forward  £1,320  10  1£ 


DOINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


rniiE  Poultry  Pojn. — Summer  is  now  with  us,  anil 
1  the  weather  may  be  hot  and  dry ;  attend,  there¬ 
fore,  with  extra  care  to  the  comfort  of  fowls  and 
chickens.  Shade  from  the  sun  is  essential  to  their 
health,  so  is  plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  this  should  not 
be  placed  in  the  sun's  rays.  Fill  the  pans  or  troughs 
three  times  a  day  if  need  be.  Be  careful  to  keep  the 
interior  of  the  fowl-house  clean,  and  give  occasionally 
a  change  of  nests.  Let  the  food  be  freshly  made  or 
mixed  every  day,  and  frequently  change  it.  If  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  green  food  or  garden  refuse  into  the 
run,  do  not  leave  the  unused  portion  lying  about  to 
rot.  Disinfection  may  be  required  in  the  run,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  at  perfect  cleanliness  :  the  best  and 
cheapest  is  dry  garden  mould.  In  feeding  scatter  the 
food  well  about,  and  see  that  each  has  a  proper  share. 
Continue  fattening  for  the  market,  and  fowls  may  still 
be  set.  Eggs  are  now  plentiful  and  cheap,  so  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  preserve  them  against  the  coming  dear 
season.  This  maybe  done  by  first  smearing  them  care¬ 
fully  with  butter  or  lard,  and  then  packing  them  in 
salt— a  layer  of  salt  and  a  layer  of  eggs  turn  about 
in  a  barrel,  always  covering  over  those  last  added. 
Place  them  in  the  barrel  on  the  very  day  they  are 
laid. 

The  Pigeon  Loft.— The  loft  should  at  this  time  of 
the  year  be  kept  as  tidy  and  clean  as  possible,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  fountains  and  food  utensils 
are  clean  as  well.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  breed  disease 
as  polluted  water.  Fresh  rain-water  is  better  for  the 
birds  than  hard  or  river-water,  but  let  them  have  it  in 
abundance.  Continue  summer  feeding,  and  do  not  for¬ 
get  the  salt-cat  or  salt  earth  so  necessary  for  the 
health  of  the  birds.  This  is  best  placed  in  a  small  box 
kept  for  that  purpose,  and  constantly  replenished  when 
empty.  It  maybe  composed  of  three  parts  of  old  lime 
rubbish— which  can  generally  be  easily  enough  pro¬ 
cured  from  any  place  where  building  is  going  on— and 
one  part  of  coarse  salt,  with  a  little  dry  clayey  earth. 
See  that  your  pigeon-loft  has  plenty  or  fresh  air  :  if  it 
has  not,  some  plan  of  ventilating  should  be  adopted 
forthwith.  A  good  layer  of  sawdust  with  which  a 
li'  tie  turpentine  has  been  mixed,  if  placed  in  the  nests, 
is  a  good  preventive  against  vermin. 

The  Aviary. — The  breeding  season  will  approach 
its  close  this  month,  and  moulting  will  begin.  The 
chief  filings  to  be  attended  to  are  the  cleanliness  of 


the  cages,  the  water  fountain,  and  food  tins. 
Less  green  food  should  be  given  than  before, 
and  plainer  diet  altogether.  Wean  young  birds  on 
to  seed.  Be  as  careful  as  ever  against  vermin. 
Do  not  set  any  more  birds  after  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  turn  those  who  are  done  breeding 
once  more  into  the  flight  or  singing  cages.  The 
breeding  cages  ought  to  be  put  away  as  soon  as 
out  of  use.  Wash  and  purify  them  first,  and  hang 
them  until  dry  in  the  sun  and  air.  Destroy  all  old 
nesting  material.  Look  out  for  the  very  first 
signs  of  moulting,  for  although  some  people 
trust  entirely  to  nature,  we  deem  it  safer  to  go  in 
for  some  judicious  treatment.  Illnesses  caught 
during  the  moulting  season  often  entirely  under¬ 
mine  the  health.  If  birds  are  observed  to  mope 
give  them  a  little  poppy-seed  and  plantain-stalks, 
and  hang  the  cages  in  a  more  comfortable  corner. 
See  that  there  is  a  good  supply  of  nice  sand  in 
the  bottom  of  each  cage,  and  place  a  senna-leaf 
in  the  drinking-water  for  the  first  day  or  two. 
We  will  give  fuller  directions  for  the  treatment 
of  moulting  in  our  next  month's  Doings. 

The  Babbitry. — The  cleanliness  and  disinfec¬ 
tion  of  hutches  cannot  be  too  much  attended  to 
during  the  hot  months  of  summer.  A  hutch  can¬ 
not  be  healthy  if  it  be  offensive  to  the  sense  of 
smell.  Take  the  hutches  to  a  sunny  corner,  and 
thoroughly  wash  and  scrub  them  once. a  month  ; 
after  scrubbing,  limewash  them,  and  let  them  be 
dry  and  aired  before  the  rabbits  are.returned.  If 
the  hutches  are  kept  in  an  outhouse  it  ought  to 
be  a  well-ventilated  one,  but  do  not  stand  them 
in  a  draught.  A  large  rabbitry  should  have  a 
thermometer  hung  in  it,  to  enable  the  owner  to 
regulate  the  temperature.  Do  not  give  too  much 
green  food  at  this  season,  lest  diarrhoea  be  the  re¬ 
sult.  Powdered  acorns  mixed  with  the  food  are 
said  to  be  a  good  cure  for  looseness.  It  is  a  very 
simple  one.  Remember,  however,  that  prevention 
is  better  than  cure,  and  attend  to  careful  feeding- 
anil  dryness  of  hutches. 

The  Kennel.— All  dogs  at  this  season  should  have 
a  bath  whenever  they  want  to  take  it.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  throw  the  water  over  them  before  they  have 
had  breakfast.  Wash  dogs  about  once  a  fortnight. 
Groom  with  comb  and  brush  every  day  to  keep  the 
coat  nice.  Frequently  change  the  bedding,  and  remove 
all  dust  and  filth  from  the  kennel.  This  latter  should 
be  washed  every  time  the  dog  is,  but  it  must  be  tho¬ 
roughly  dried  before  the  bedding  is  returned.  Bed 
now  with  oaten  straw  or  pine  shavings.  A  very  little 
turpentine  sprinkled  over  it  will  tend  to  keep  fleas 
down.  A  handful  of  quassia-chips  thrown  into  a 
bucket  of  water,  and  let  stand  for  twenty-four  hours, 
makes  a  good  anti-flea  wash.  The  coat  has  only  to  be 
damped  with  it  occasionally. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. — Make  war  upon  weeds 
wherever  they  show.  On  no  account  allow  them  to 
run  to  seed.  Keep  things  well  watered  if  the  season 
be  dry.  Hoe  growing  peas  and  turnips.  Thin  out 
carrots,  onions,  parsnips,  and  all  vegetables  sufficiently 
far  advanced.  Prick  out  celery  plants.  Keep  walks 
and  lawns  neat  and  trim,  and  destroy  slugs  and  snails, 
and  insects  of  all  kinds.  Plant  cabbages  and  kale,  and 
gather  fragrant  herbs  to  dry,  powder,  and  bottle  for 
winter  use. 

The  Flower  Garden.— Take  up  spring  flowering 
bulbs,  and,  after  they  are  dry,  store  them  away  in 
drawers.  Keep  down  weeds,  and  see  that  the  flowers 
now  in  bloom  suffer  as  little  as  possible  from  wind, 
rain,  or  over  much  sun.  Stakes  may  be  used  for  some, 
and  others  will  need  pegging  down.  Study  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  gardens  wherever  you  see  them,  and  the  kind 
of  flowers  in  them,  for  your  guidance  next  year.  Take 
notes  of  them  ;  do  not  trust  to  memory.  Take  a  lesson 
or  two  in  rose-budding  ;  the  operation  is  very  simple, 
and  affords  much  pleasant  employment.  Water  well 
whenever  needed,  and  stimulate  if  necessary  with 
diluted  liquid  manure.  Take  cuttings  of  favourite 
geraniums. 

The  Window  Garden. — Geraniums,  calceolarias, 
and  lobelias,  with  a  few  ferns,  will  make  a  good  show 
of  themselves  ;  but  many  beautiful  flowering  annuals 
may  be  dug  out  of  borders  and  potted— taking  plenty 
of  earth  with  them — and  thus  conveyed  to  the  window 
garden  to  enhance  its  beauty.  Fuchsias  should  not  be 
forgotten,  and  mignonette  should  be  grown  for  sake 
of  its  delightful  peifuine.  Pansies  and  violets  also  aid 
the  show.  Sow  mignonette  for  winter  blooming. 
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Geo.  THOMPSON  (Perth).— I.  Pirates  are  not  unknown 
in  the  Arctic  seas.  The  story  of  the  pirate  in 
“  Snowbird”  and  “  Arrandoon  ”  was  founded  on  fact. 
A  pirate  some  years  ago  attacked  some  sealing  ships, 
who  could  only  save  themselves  by  taking  to  the 
ice,  where  the  freebooter,  not  being  “fortified," 
could  not  follow.  2.  Torpedoes  in  some  form  or 
other  have  been  used  for  blowing  up  ice  for  thirty 
years,  if  not  longer.  3.  Falling  into  the  water  is 
quite  a  common  occurrence  while  sealing.  One  has 
to  dance  and  run  when  he  gets  out  to  keep  up  the 
circulation.  4.  Yes ;  not  only  bears,  but  all  wild 
animals,  evince  great  curiosity  on  hearing  strange 
sounds.  5.  No ;  we  must  remember  we  have  readers 
who  can  appreciate  jokes.  We  cannot  delete  them 
all  for  the  sake  of  “  George  Thompson,  Perth.” 

Subscriber  from  the  First.— Distemper  can  only  be 
kept  at  bay  by  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  dog  and  all 
his  surroundings,  by  feeding  regularly,  giving  him  a 
good  supply  of  pure  water  fresh  every  day,  and  plenty 
of  exercise  and  fun. 

Jumbo. — 1.  Egg-shells,  if  pounded  up,  may  be  mixed  be¬ 
neficially  with  the  soft  food,  but  must  not  be  thrown 
at  random  into  the  run,  or  the  fowls  may  learn  to  eat 
eggs.  2.  We  cannot  give  “  a  good  receipt  for  a  dairy 
cake  ;  ”  do  you  mean  a  dari- cake?  Dari  is  another 
name  for  Indian  millet.  It  is  wholesome  and  nutri¬ 
tious  as  a  change.  A  dari-cake  is  advertised,  but  we 
cannot  speak  from  experience  of  its  use.  3.  Your 
“writing”  might  be  improved,  but  how  can  we  tell 
what  your  “arithmetic”  is  like  from  reading  your 
note  ? 

Austin  Wood.— Possibly  you  kept  them  in  too  warm 
a  room,  and  so  accelerated  their  development. 

An  Amateur.— 1  and  2.  The  Pigeon  series  commenced 
in  No.  109,  and  ended  with  No.  130.  All  these  back 
numbers  are  to  be  obtained  at  Id.  each ;  postage  extra. 
3.  The  hen  is  no  good  ;  put  her  by  herself  for  a  time, 
and  re-mate  the  cock.  4.  Yes ;  the  constant  drinking 
of  iron-ore  water  is  bound  to  heat  the  blood  and  bind 
the  bowels.  5.  Easily-digested  food— beans,  barleji, 
etc.  6.  Gravel  ?  Yes,  and  old  lime.  7.  No,  we  would 
never  complain  of  the  largeness  of  a  pigeon-loft  ;  it 
is  want  of  space  that  produces  the  mischief.  Yours 
is  a  nice  one  for  space,  but  we  hope  it  is  very  well 
lighted.  There  is  a  deal  in  that.  Pigeons  will  nc& 
thrive  so  well  in  a  dimly-liglited  loft. 


“  Oh  1  I've  something  big  this  time  !“ 


THROUGH  FIRE  AND  THROUGH  WATER. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  Hailstorm  was  not  ordered  home  so  quickly  as 
had  been  expected.  Other  vessels  which  had  been 
longer  in  commission  returned  to  England  and  were 
paid  off.  Peace  had  indeed  been  concluded  between 
France  and  the  allied  powers ;  and  a  few  months 
later  the  war  with  America  also  came  to  an  end; 
but  the  Continent  remained  in  an  unsettled  state, 
and  Bonaparte,  the  evil  genius  of  France;  and  the 
great  disturber  of  all  Europe,  was  at  Elba,  to  which 
island  he  had  been  conveyed  in  an  Engli1'1, 
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fretting  like  a  wild  beast  in  its  cage,  and 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  break  forth. 

The  Hailstorm,  cruising  to  and  fro, 
sighted  the  place  of  his  banishment,  all 
eyes  being  turned  to  it  with  interest ;  and 
not  long  afterwards  the  report  reached 
Malta  that  he  had  effected  his  escape  and 
had  landed  in  France.  Then  followed  the 
“hundred  days;”  a  period  of  alarm  and 
excitement  all  over  Europe,  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the 
total  defeat  of  Napoleon  and  the  armies 
which  had  rallied  to  his  standard. 

Peace  was  then  restored ;  and  all  Europe 
rested  and  rejoiced.  The  general  exhaus¬ 
tion  after  so  many  years  of  warfare  was  so 
great  that  there  was  not  much  prospect 
that  the  peace  would  be  again  interrupted. 
And  then  at  last  tbe  Hailstorm  and  some 
other  ships  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron 
were  ordered  home. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1815  that  Jack 
and  his  shipmates  heard  the  important  news 
that  their  ship  was  to  return  to  Old  Eng¬ 
land  to  be  paid  off.  It  was  little  more 
than  two  years  since  they  had  left  their 
native  shores ;  but  to  some  of  them  it 
seemed  a  long  while;  and  if  time  is  to  be 
counted  “  by  heart-throbs,  not  by  figures 
on  a  dial,”  the  multitude  of  events  which 
had  been  crowded  together  into  those  two 
years  might  very  wTell  have  seemed  to  them 
to  have  been  spread  over  a  much  longer 
period. 

“  I  suppose,”  said  Jem  to  his  friend 
Jack,  as  they  stood  together  on  the  fore¬ 
castle — “  I  suppose  we  shall  have  no  more 
fighting  now.” 

“  No,”  said  Jack. 

J em  made  a  face,  to  show  his  discontent. 
Jem  had  not  grown  more  amiable  with 
length  of  service.  He  had  been  often 
under  punishment,  and  had  narrowly 
escaped  wounds  on  his  back  of  a  much  less 
honourable  kind  than  that  which  had 
caused  so  much  distress  to  poor  Jack. 
“Growling”  grows  upon  one;  and  those 
who  are  easily  dissatisfied  are  likely  to 
bring  upon  themselves,  in  the  end,  plenty 
of  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 

“What  a  nuisance,”  he  said,  “to  be 
ordered  home  so  soon  !  ” 

“You  used  to  think  it  a  nuisance  being 
at  sea,”  said  Jack. 

“  Yes,-  but  I  had  got  used  to  it  latterly, 
and  had  begun  to  like  it.” 

“Since  when?”  Jack  asked.  Etc  had 
heard  him  growling  about  the  miseries  of 
a  sailor’s  life  only  a  day  or  two  before. 

“  It’s  always  the  way,”  Jem  said,  with¬ 
out  replying  to  hisquestion.  “  One  never 
gets  to  like  anything  but  it  is  sure  to  come 
to  an  end.” 

“  Get  out  of  that,  you  young  green- 
livered  sojer,”  said  Mr.  Yapp,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  pass  at  that  moment.  “Never 
satisfied  with  anything  !  Get  away  from 
that  gun-carriage,  do  you  hear,  or  I’ll  lay 
this  rope’s-end  about  your  carcass.” 

“  I  wasn’t  touching  it,”  said  Jem. 

“Don’t  be  saucy,”  said  the  gunner.  “  I 
wonder,”  he  continued,  addressing  Jack, 

“  that  you  are  so  thick  with  that  sour  chap. 
He’s  the  biggest  growl  in  the  ship.” 

“  Every  one  says  we  are  as  like  as  two 
pins,”  said  Jack,  laughing,  “so  we  ought 
;o  be  friends.” 

“Like!”  said  Yapp.  “Well,  to  look 
at  you  outside  there  may  be  some  points  of 
resemblance.  It's  the  same  with  my  guns ; 
they  are  all  pretty  much  alike  to  look  at, 
but  they  are  not  alike  in  temper.  One  will 
hang  fire,  a,s  sulky  as  a  bear  with  a  sore 
bead,  while  anothejs^answers  to  the  match 
like  a  flash  of  lightning.  There’s  a  differ¬ 


ence  in  their  disposition,  and  you  can’t 
account  for  it.  It’s  in  the  nature  of  the 
gun ;  in  the  iron  itself,  not  in  the  shape  or 
form. 

“Now  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  should  like 
to  do  with  that  there  boy  Growl,”  he 
continued.  “  I  should  like  to  put  him 
ashore  for  a  week  in  that  precious  place, 
Algiers.  I  wouldn’t  give  him  more  than  a 
week  of  it.  He  would  have  something  to 
growl  about  then  all  the  rest  of  his  days. 
We  shall  very  likely  come  in  sight  of 
Algiers  again  with  this  wind.” 

“  Algiers  ?  ”  said  the  boatswain ;  “yes  ; 
not  that  I  want  to  see  the  place  again, 
unless  it  were  to  go  in  and  blow  the  for¬ 
tifications  about  their  ears.  I  shouldn’t 
wonder,  now  that  there  is  not  much  else 
to  be  done,  if  we  were  ordered  to  do  that. 
It’s  a  national  disgrace,  I  say,  to  be  at 
peace  with  such  a  swarm  of  wasps.  If 
ever  a  fleet  is  sent  against  Algiers,  I  hope 
I  shall  be  on  board  the  admiral’s  ship.” 

“  I  hope  I  shall  be  there  too,  or  some¬ 
where  near  it,”  said  the  gunner. 

“  So  do  I,”  Jack  chimed  in. 

“I  should  like  it  myself,”  said  Jem, 
“  but  there’s  no  chance  of  it.” 

“  No  ;  if  there  were  you  wouldn’t  wish 
it,”  Mr.  Yapp  replied,  giving  him  a  cuff 
on  the  head.  “  Go  along  with  you.” 

They  had  little  idea  how  near  they  were 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  desires,  nor 
in  what  strange  way  the  result  was  to  be 
brought  about.  They  separated  with  light 
hearts,  thinking  of  their  homes ;  and  that 
evening,  when  the  boatswain’s  mate  piped 
down  the  fore  hatchway,  “All  hands  dance 
and  skylark,”  which  was  the  usual  call  to 
an  hour’s  recreation  after  the  day’s  work 
was  done,  while  some  were  dancing  merrily 
to  a  fiddle  on  the  main-deck,  others  sat 
about  the  waist  and  forecastle,  and  sang 
their  favourite  songs  of  “  England,  home, 
and  beauty;”  and  even  the  growlers,  both 
old  and  young,  in  spite  of  themselves,  were 
pleased,  and  almost  happy. 

The  Hailstorm  passed  Algiers  the  day 
after  the  conversation  related  in  our  last 
chapter,  but  at  so  great  a  distance  that  the 
white  triangle,  500  feet  in  height,  alone 
was  visible  as  the  sun  shone  on  it.  Later 
in  the  day  one  of  the  dark  piratical  sloops 
passed  under  their  stern  almost  within 
biscuit-throw  of  the  ship,  taking  no  notice 
of  them,  and  hoisting  no  flag,  but  gliding 
swiftly  past  like  some  evil  thing  that  cares 
for  nobody,  that  fears  not  God  nor  regards 
man.  On  she  went  in  solemn  silence,  cut¬ 
ting  the  great  highway  with  her  sharp 
prow,  as  if  in  sullen  defiance,  carrying, 
perhaps,  a  load  of  quivering  flesh  under 
her  brown  decks,  a  cargo  of  miserable  cap¬ 
tives,  snatched  by  violence  from  some 
peaceable  merchant  vessel,  or  from  the 
shores  of  Spain  or  Italy ;  white  men, 
Christians,  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  or  worn 
to  death  by  hard  labour  and  repeated 
cruelties  by  the  swarthy  followers  of 
Mahomet  in  the  whited  sepulchre,  the  city 
of  Algiers.  She  was  allowed  to  pass  un¬ 
challenged  ;  for  Great  Britain  had  no 
quarrel  with  Algeria  then,  and  might 
almost  have  been  said  to  be  in  league 
with  her,  and  her  officers  had  no  autho¬ 
rity  to  interfere  with  the  sea-robbers, 
who  might  carry  on  their  iniquitous  traffic 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  British 
guns,  so  long  as  the  liberty  of  British  sub¬ 
jects  was  respected.  The  seamen  could 
only  look  after  the  piratical  sloop  with 
useless  indignation,  ashamed  for  once  of 
their  own  Government,  and  longing  for 
the  time,  to  which  they  all  looked  forward, 
when  the  word  should  be  given  to  sweep 


such  scoundrels  from  the  seas,  and  to  purge 
the  habitations  of  their  cruelty  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

The  Hailstorm  had  made  a  capital  run 
so  far,  but  that  evening  the  wind  dropped, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  next  day 
she  crept  along  with  all  sail  set,  making 
only  two  or  three  knots  an  hour.  A  slight 
breeze  reached  them  from  the  shore  in  the 
evening,  but  it  died  away  again  before 
daylight,  and  left  the  ship  almost  motion¬ 
less.  At  sunrise  the  look-out  on  the  fore¬ 
top  cried  out,  “  A  sail,  right  ahead.” 

Such  announcements  did  not  cause  as 
much  excitement  now  as  formerly,  when 
actions  were  to  be  fought  and  prizes  taken; 
but  there  was  something  very  curious  in 
the  appearance  of  the  ship,  towards  which 
all  eyes  were  now  directed. 

She  was  evidently  a  merchant  vessel, 
though  her  sides  were  painted  with  a 
white  streak  and  imitation  port-holes. 
There  were  also  two  or  three  guns  pointing 
their 'black  muzzles  over  the  bulwarks. 
No  flag  was  flying,  nor  was  there  anything 
about  the  vessel  to  denote  her  nationality. 
Though  she  was  but  a  short  distance  ahead 
and  right  in  the  course  of  the  Hailstorm, 
which  was  creeping  gradually  nearer  to 
her,  no  effort  was  made  by  her  crew  to 
trim  her  sails  or  to  avoid  being  run  down. 
On  the  contrary,  she  lay  like  a  log  upon 
the  water,  her  sails  hanging  idly  from 
their  yards,  and  her  helm  anti  every  part 
of  her  deck  apparently  deserted.  She 
took  no  notice  of  siguals,  and,  as  the  ship 
approached,  exhibited  no  sign  of  life,  and 
gave  no  response  to  anything  that  was 
done  to  awaken  her  attention. 

“  I  think  she  must  be  deserted,”  said  the 
boatswain.  “  I  can’t  see  a  creetur’  moving 
aboard  of  her.” 

“  Waterlogged,  perhaps,”  some  green 
hand  suggested. 

“Waterlogged?  Go  along  with  you! 
Does  she  look  like  it  ?  ” 

The  green  hand  thought  she  did,  but  did 
not  venture  to  say  so. 

“  Not  so  much  waterlogged  as  you  were 
yesterday,  when  you  drank  the  king’s 
health  on  the  half-deck.” 

There  was  a  laugh,  and  the  green  hand 
went  below.  Drinking  the  king’s  health 
on  the  half-deck  was  a  punishment  inflicted 
upon  those  who  had  disgraced  themselves 
by  getting  tipsy,  and  were  on  the  black 
list  in  consequence.  Their  allowance  of 
grog  was  served  out  to  them  mixed  with 
six  measures  of  water,  not  at  their  mess, 
to  be  consumed  in  comfort,  but  on  deck, 
where  they  took  off  their  hats  and  drank 
at  the  word  of  command,  in  presence  of 
the  officer  of  the  watch. 

“It’s  a  puzzle  to  me,”  the  boatswain 
said  again ;  “  the  brig  is  ail  right,  but 
there  don’t  seem  to  be  no  crew.  Never  a 
man  on  the  look-out,  nor  at  the  wheel,  nor 
nowhere.” 

“  I  see  something  moving  now,”  said 
Jack;  “  a  black  thing ;  look  there;  at  the 
gangway.” 

The  gangway  was  open,  and  a  black, 
shaggy -looking  figure  was  seen  there  for  a 
moment,  as  if  looking  at  them.  It  moved 
slowly  away  and  then  returned,  and  a  loud 
plaintive  howl  was  borne  to  their  ears 
across  the  water. 

“  It's  a  dog,”  said  the  gunner. 

“  So  it  is,”  the  boatswain  answered. 
“  I’ll  be  shot  if  I  didn’t  think  it  was  Davy 
Jones  himself.” 

By  command  of  the  first  lieutenant  a 
boat  was  lowered  and  manned,  and  sent 
away  under  charge  of  one  of  the  senior 
midshipmen  to  inspect  the  mysterious  ves- 
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■  Sel.  They  palled  round  her  and  hailed 
her.  No  human  voice  replied,  but  the 
same  black  figure  came  quickly  to  the 
gangway — a  large  black  Newfoundland 
dog,  which  showed  its  teeth,  and  barked 
furiously,  as  if  determined  to  oppose  their 
-coming  on  hoard. 

They  pulled  up  alongside. 

“  Throw  us  a  rope,  old  boy,”  said  the 
midshipman,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the 
dog;  but  the  animal  only  barked  louder 
and  more  wildly,  as  if  beside  itself  with 
rage  or  terror. 

By  this  time  other  objects  had  begun  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  in  the  boat. 

A  fearful  odour  was  wafted  past  them  at 
intervals. 

‘•There  has  been  a  pestilence  aboard,” 
said  one,  almost  in  a  whisper ;  ‘ 1  a  plague 
of  some  sort.  The  crew  are  all  dead,  or 
have  run  away  and  left  the  ship.” 

The  men  dipped  their  oars,  and  waited 
for  the  word  of  command  to  pull  farther 
away  from  the  fatal  ship. 

‘‘Look  there  !  ”  cried  another,  pointing 
with  an  expression  of  horror  to  the  ship’s 
side.  “  What  is  that  ?  ” 

Great  black  streaks  were  then  observed 
going  down  the  ship’s  side  from  the  scup-  j 
pers  to  tiie  water's  edge — patches  of  dark 
purple,  covered  with  innumerable  flies. 
They  knew  too  well  what  it  was — blood; 
blood  which  had  been  poured  out  like 
water,  and  left  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

After  a  short  consultation  the  midship¬ 
man  resolved  to  return  to  his  ship  and 
report  what  he  had  seen.  Another  boat 
was  then  lowered,  and  a  body  of  seamen 
and  marines,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Selborne 
and  an  assistant-surgeon,  was  dispatched 
to  the  brig. 

The  dog  never  ceased  barking,  tearing 
about  like  a  mad  creature  from  one  end  of 
the  vessel  to  another ;  it  met  the  boat’s 
crew  again  at  the  gangway,  so  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  they  could  get  on  hoard. 

The  sight  which  there  met  their  eyes  was 
too  appalling  to  be  described.  No  language 
can  convey  even  the  faintest  idea  of  it. 
Plague-stricken !  Yes,  but  not  by  the 
destroying  angel ;  not  by  the  visitation  of 
God. 

The  deck  was  everywhere  besmeared 
with  blood.  In  the  scuppers  and  on  the 
hatches  human  forms  were  stretched,  muti¬ 
lated  and  disfigured,  scarcely  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  men,  so  savagely  had  they  been 
hacked  about,  so  great  had  been  their 
agony  and  contortions  in  their  hour  of 
death.  Noses,  ears,  and  lips  had  been  cut 
off  while  the  victims  were  yet  alive  ;  fingers 
had  been  stripped  of  their  flesh  in  tearing 
off  the  rings  with  which  they  had  been 
adorned,  and  the  naked  bones  remained, 
curved  in  the  agony  of  pain,  like  eagles’ 
daws.  In  the  cabin,  and  again  between 
decks,  other  corpses  were  discovered;  among 
them  a  woman  and  her  little  child,  lying 
at  opposite  sides,  denied  even  the  dreadful 
privilege  of  dying  together. 

The  sailors,  old  as  well  as  young,  stood 
aghast  as  they  gazed  upon  the  awful  spec¬ 
tacle.  Their  lips  quivered ;  they  dared  not 
trust  themselves  to  speak,  scarcely  to  look 
at  one  another.  They  had  seen  death  in 
various  aspects,  and  had  trodden  their  way 
over  the  gory  decks  of  their  own  ships, 
where  men  lay  mangled,  and  blood  was 
flowing  much  more  copiously  than  in  this 
little  brig,  but  they  had  never  before  been 
affected  with  such,  horror,  and  rage,  and 
indignation  as  th,en  tilled  their  hearts. 
Instinctively  they  knew,  every  one  of  them, 
whose  work  this  must  be. 

“  ..’-rates — Algiers  !  ”  broke  from  every 


tongue,  as  they  turned  their  eyes  from  the 
spot,  and  looked  over  the  bulwarks  at  the 
blue  waters  for  relief. 

If  only  they  had  known  of  this  when 
that  dark,  swift-sailing  sloop,  with  the  long 
rakish  masts  and  the  huge  lateen  sail,  had 
passed  under  the  stern  of  their  ship  a  day 
or  two  before,  it  may  almost  be  questioned 
whether  even  Captain  “  Sarvice,”  much  as 
they  respected  him,  would  have  had  power 
to  protect  her  from  their  guns. 

The  dog  was  quiet  now,  as  if  perceiving 
by  an  instinct  of  its  own  that  these  were 
friends  who  looked  so  pitifully  upon  the 
mutilated  remains  of  those  who  had  been 
his  shipmates,  and  whom,  as  a  dog,  he 
loved.  The  men  called  him  to  them,  and 
fondled  him;  but  he  refused  their  blandish¬ 
ments,  and  followed  them  about  with 
drooping  head  and  tail,  stopping  from  time 
to  time  to  look  at  them  inquiringly,  and 
lifting  up  his  voice  at  intervals  with  piteous 
howlings  and  eloquent  lamentations  that 
could  not  be  restrained.  They  wanted  to 
take  him  on  board  the  Hailstorm  with 
them,  but  he  would  not  leave  the  ship  ; 
they  offered  him  meat,  hut  he  turned  away 
from  it,  growling. 

“  ‘  Dog  ’  is  a  Turk’s  epithet  of  contempt 
for  a  Christian,”  said  Mr.  Bree  to  one  who 
was  near  him.  “  So  be  it !  To  give  that 
name  to  an  Algerian  pirate,  after  such  a 
scene  as  this,  would  be  a  scandalous  pro¬ 
fanation  of  it.  ‘  Lord,  how  long  shall  the 
wicked — how  long  shall  the  wicked  tri¬ 
umph  ?  They  slay  the  widow  and  the 
stranger,  and  murder  the  fatherless.’  ” 

“  Say  rather,”  Mr.  Selborne  answered, 

‘  ‘  how  long  shall  England  suffer  it  ?  For 
what  purpose  is  our  strength  given  us  if 
not  to  protect  the  helpless  and  to  destroy 
these  wolves  and  tigers  P  ” 

We  need  not  dwell  any  longer  on  this 
scene.  The  description  given  of  it  in  the 
log  of  the  Hailstorm,  and  forwarded  to  the 
admiral  at  Malta,  may  have  had  its  weight 
with  the  brave  Lord  Exmouth,  who  then 
commanded  the  British  fleet  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  who,  only  a  few  months 
later,  exacted  the  severest  retribution  from 
Algeria  for  her  cruelties,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  atrocious  system  of  piracy  which  had 
till  then  been  almost  unrestrained.  His¬ 
tory  may  not  make  special  mention  of 
H.AC.S.  Hailstorm,  but  the  cry  went  up  from 
a  hundred  similar  instances,  and  not  in 
vain.  Some  of  her  crew  were  present  at 
the  day  of  reckoning,  though  after  strange 
and  terrible  adventures,  and  not  in  the 
way  which  they  themselves  could  ever 
have  anticipated,  as  the  sequel  to  this  story 
will  reveal. 

The  surgeon’s  inspection  was  scarcely 
needed  to  pronounce  the  whole  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  dead.  Every  clue  by  which  they 
might  have  been  identified  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  even  to  the  maiming  of  their  fea¬ 
tures,  so  that  even  their  friends,  had  they 
been  present,  could  not  have  recognised 
them.  All  that  the  seamen  could  do  was 
to  commit  their  bodies  to  the  deep,  to  he 
devoured  perhaps  by  fishes,  not  more 
rapacious  and  far  less  unmerciful  than  the 
human  sharks  which  had  been  beforehand 
with  them.  Every  part  of  the  ship  was 
then  cleansed  and  purified.  The  vessel 
had  been  stripped  and  plundered  of  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  conveniently  carried 
away ;  some  of  her  crew  had  also  most 
probably  been  taken  off,  those  only  being 
put  to  death  who,  through  age  or  infirmity, 
would  he  va  lueless  as  slaves — women,  babes, 
and  old  men,  or  those  who  had  provoked  a 
swift,  and  perhaps  enviable,  vengeance 
upon  their  heads  by  their  resistance. 


Boats  had  passed  frequently  to  and  fro 
between  the  two  ships  while  this  was 
taking  place,  and  many  of  the  crew  of  the 
Hailstorm  had  obtained  leave  to  go  on 
board  the  stranger,  the  reports  from  which 
had  caused  great  excitement  both  on 
the  quarter-deck  and  for’ard.  The  day  had 
been  sultry  and  oppressive ;  what  little 
wind  there  had  been  in  the  early  morning 
had  entirely  died  away,  and  not  a  breath 
was  stirring.  The  dog-vanes  hung  motion¬ 
less  from  the  shrouds,  and  the  water  under 
the  ship’s  side  was  smooth  and  transparent, 
reflecting  the  clear  blue  vault  of  heaven 
and  the  huge  bulk  of  the  74-gun  ship, 
almost  without  a  tremor. 

As  the  sun  approached  the  horizon, 
although  its  rays  were  shrouded  in  a  dense 
mist,  the  heat  and  oppression,  instead  o*- 
diminishing,  became  more  intense.  The 
seamen  could  hardly  stand  to  their  work 
or  drag  their  weary  limbs  along  the  decks. 
The  air  was  so  hot  and  sultry  that  they 
almost  gasped  in  breathing  it,  and  it 
seemed  to  give  no  life  or  refreshment  to 
their  lungs.  All  round  the  horizon  was  a 
strange  purple  line,  or  bank  of  vapour,  as 
if  the  very  atmosphere  were  scorched,  and 
this  was  creeping  gradually  upwards  like  a 
curtain,  that  would  presently  cover  the 
whole  face  of  the  heavens. 

A  crew  of  officers  ar.d  men  had  been 
selected  to  remain  on  board  the  Yesta,  as 
the  brig  was  called,  with  orders  to  keep 
company  with  the  Hailstorm,  and,  if  sepa¬ 
rated  by  accident,  to  rendezvous  at  Gib¬ 
raltar  ;  hut  there  were  still  some  few  who 
had  been  engaged  in  purifying  the  vessel, 
or  who  had  been  led  thither  by  motives  of 
curiosity,  who  had  to  return  to  their 
own  ship  before  sunset.  The  boat  which 
was  to  take  them  was  lying  astern,  secured 
by  her  painter,  and  Lieutenant  Bree,  after 
an  anxious  look  at  the  weather,  gave 
orders  that  it  should  be  pulled  alongside. 
A  man  went  over  the  stern,  down  a  rope, 
into  the  boat,  and  cast  her  off,  aud  was 
bringing  her  to  the  gangway.  Mr.  Bree 
looked  over  the  side  and  shouted  to  him  to 
bear  a  hand,  while  those  for  whom  she  was 
intended  stood  ready  to  step  into  her. 

A  murmuring  sound  now  made  itself 
heard,  as  if  the  winds  were  in  conflict 
overhead,  though  as  yet  the  air  below- 
remained  perfectly  stagnant.  Then  came 
a  wild  gust,  shooting  past  them  like  the 
wind  of  a  cannon-shot,  felt  only  for  an 
instant  and  then  gone,  marking  its  course 
as  if  with  a  ploughshare  upon  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  water. 

(To  he  continued.) 


TIIE  BOY’S  OWN  POULTRY  BUN. 

By  Gordc.n  Stables,  m.d.,  e.n. 

part  III. — HINTS  ABOUT  GETTING  INTO  STOCK 
— TREATMENT  OF  SITTING  HENS — COOPS,  ETC. 
— MALAYS — BRAHMAS— GAME  FOWLS. 

I  must  presume  that,  having  made  up  your 
mind  to  try  your  luck  in  keeping  fowls, 
you  want  to  stock  your  run  in  the  most  econo¬ 
mical  way  possible.  There  is  one  thing  you 
must  not  forget  to  procure  in  the  outset,  and 
that  is  a  small  account-book,  in  which  you  must 
put  down  every  halfpenny  you  lay  out,  as  well 
as  everything  you  gain  by  the  sale  of  eggs,  fowls, 
feathers,  or  manure.  I  have  used  the  word 
“luck”  in  my  first  sentence  ;  depend  upon  it 
that  your  luck  will  be  very  much  in  your  own 
hands  ;  and  if  you  arewise,  careful,  and  indus¬ 
trious,  it  is  sure  to  be’gfeod  luck.  Good  luck  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  mayhap  good 
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luck  in  breeding  birds  fit  to  -win  golden  honours 
on  a  bench  show.  Only  this  very  morning  I 
had  a  letter  from  a  boy  who  had  taken  up 
pigeons  as  a  hobby,  and  made  such  good  use  of 
the  advice  given  in  the  “Boy’s  Own  Pigeon 
Loft”  series,*  that  he  has  already  gained  several 
prizes  at  some  of  the  best  shows  in  the  kingdom. 

It  would  be  possible  to  at  once  stock  your 
run,  by  purchasing  adult  fowls  of  good  breed 
and  prize  pedigree.  I  do  not  counsel  such  a 
plan.  It  is  better  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 
Buy  or  borrow  your  broody  fowl ;  a  Dorking  or 
half-bred  Dorking  will  make  as  good  a  mother 
as  any.  Then  get  your  setting  of  eggs,  say 
thirteen  in  number,  and  set  your  hen.  It  is  as 
well,  if  possible,  to  get  your  eggs  from  some  one 
you  know,  and  who  resides  not  very  far  away, 
for  a  long  journey  by  train  cannot  do  the  eggs 
any  good,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

Set  your  hens  in  some  place  where  there  will 
be  but  little  chance  of  their  being  disturbed. 
Never  put  them  anywhere  near  other  fowls.  In 
spring  time  I  have  set  hens  in  my  straw  loft, 
and  they  have  done  well.  In  summer,  however, 
I  think  it  more  judicious  to  put  them  in  the 
cellar.  The  atmosphere  around  a  sitting  hen 
must  be  pure,  but  not  too  warm  nor  too  dry.  If 
you  forget  that,  your  chickens  will  be  few  in 
number. 

Probably  the  best  plan  is  to  make  the  nest  on 
the  ground,  or  on  top  of  a  large  turf  placed  in  a 
quiet  corner.  But  a  basket  does  well  in  spring, 


Fowls  require  to  be  well  fed  while  hatching 
their  eggs.  They  come  off  once  a  day  as  a  rule 
but  some  are  such  close  sitters  that  they  require 
to  be  lifted  from  the  nest.  This  must  be  done 
very  gently,  else  some  of  the  eggs  may  come  to 
grief.  Give  the  hen  barley  or  Indian  meal,  or 
grain  of  some  kind,  as  it  keeps  the  stomach 
best,  and  have  her  water  handy.  Some  recom- 
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mend  a  dust  bath,  but  this  fowls  will  not 
always  take  time  to  use.  You  may  give  a  little 
green  food  ;  that  will  be  eaten  if  placed  beside 
the  nest  within  reach. 

If,  then,  you  have  set  your  brooding  fowl  pro¬ 
perly  on  a  good  nest,  in  a  good  position,  and 
supply  her  with  good  food  and  pure  water,  you 
can  hardly  err  by  leaving  the  rest  to  Nature; 
too  much  interference  is  to  be  deprecated.  At 
the  same  time,  those  who  make  the  breeding  of 
fowls  a  hobby  take  means  to  discover,  as  earlv 


relations  from  a  distance  came  to  the  funeral,  and 
having  once  got  a  taste  of  Spratt’s  biscuit,  de¬ 
cided  to  live  with  me  as  long  as  there  was  corn, 
in  Egypt.  Meanwhile,  the  chickens  were  born,, 
and  by  day  they  were  cooped  out.  Well,  the 
mother  had  not  much  room  ;  that  was  fault 
number  one.  Whenever  it  came  on  to  rain 
Bridget  had  to  run  with  old  sacks  to  cover  the- 
coop  ;  fault  number  two.  But  fault  number 
three  was  worse  than  all,  for  the  rats  turned 
fowl-fanciers  and  went  for  the  chickens,  killed 
them  one  by  one,  and  mangled  those  they  did 
not  kill  outright. 

But  you  can,  out  of  a  few  bits  of  old  wood 
and  that  ever-handy  wire-netting,  construct  a 
coop  that  has  a  sloping  roof  to  keep  it  dry,, 
and  in  which  the  hen  can  walk  about  without 
scratching  her  comb,  and  that  shall  be  rat  de¬ 
fiant,  and  have  a  door  to  shut  up. 

Well,  I  give  you  hero  (Fig.  1)  a  sketch  of 
a  really  good  one.  I  do  not  know  who  is  the- 
inventor,  for  I  have  copied  it  by  permission 
from  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Paul’s  catalogue, 
with  their  own  remarks  on  it 

“This  is  a  well-constructed  coop,  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  the  requirements  of  young 
poultry,  from  the  earliest  stage  up  to  the  time 
of  perching  at  night.  The  enclosed  and  shel¬ 
tered  run  is  for  chicks  until  they  are  strong, 
and  recognise  the  call  of  thp  hen.  The  front 
of  the  run  then  comes  away,  and  the  outer  run 
can  be  attached.  The  top  of  the  coop  is  hinged.. 


with  a  good  thickness  of  oaten  straw  in  it, 
stood  out  in  a  shed  where  the  rain  cannot  wet 
nor  the  wind  annoy  the  hen. 

In  very  dry  weather  you  should  either  sprinkle 
the  eggs  now  and  then,  or  take  them  carefully 
out  one  by  one  and  dip  them  in  warm  water. 

If  you  set  two  hens  at  one  time,  and  your 
luck  turns  out  to  be  only  very  ordinary,  then 
you  may  coop  one  mother  with  all  the  chicks, 
and  dispose  of  the  other  in  any  way  you  think  fit. 

The  straw  of  which  the  nest  is  formed  cannot 
he  too  cleanly. 

I  have  mentioned  thirteen  eggs  as  the  pro¬ 
bable  number  to  set,  but  of  course  this  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  fowl ;  for  I  have  myself 
repeatedly  set  fifteen  eggs  under  a  fowl  in  the 
latter  end  of  January,  and  have  had  twelve 
and  thirteen  chickens.  The  fowls  were  set  in  a 
coop  on  the  ground,  or  earthen  floor  of  a  wood, 
shed.  However,  my  reader  will  gain  experience 
himself  about  the  best  plan  of  setting,  and  that 
experience  he  will  deem  far  more  valuable  than 
any  advice  I  can  give, 
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as  the  seventh  day,  which  eggs  are  sure  to  be 
non-productive,  and  remove  them.  You  will 
learn  how  to  do  this  all  in  good  time. 

While  the  fowls  are  still  sitting,  it  will  be 
well  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  coming 
chickens.  You  must  know  this  much  already, 
that  they  are  developed  enough  as  soon  as  they 
break  the  shell  to  run  about  and  pick  their  food. 
They  are  not  so  helpless  as  the  young  of  birds 
of  the  air.  Experience  has  told  me  that  the 
common  basket  coop  is  not  a  good  one  for 
chickens.  Some  years  ago  I  had  some  nice 
broods  of  spring  chickens— Spanish  and  Ham¬ 
burgh,  black  and  spangled.  I  had  also,  at  the 
same  time,  a  beautiful  breed  of  large  brown 
rats.  These  latter  had  got  disgustingly  tame. 
It  is  a  fact  that  when  the  children  were  having 
summer  tea  under  an  awning  in  the  paddock, 
the  rats  used  to  run  round  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs.  I  dared  not  lay  poison  owing  to  the 
dogs  ;  traps  I  found  cruel  and  useless,  and  the 
cats  had  come  to  look  upon  them  as  private  pro¬ 
perty,  and  part  and  parcel  of  my  estate.  I 
shot  a  large  number,  and  now  and  then  cleared 
them  out  with  terriers  and  the  ferret,  but  their 


and  folds  over  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  and  is  so 
fitted  as  to  fold  down,  forming  a  shutter  to  the 
front  of  the  coop,  and  a  protection  by  night 
against  vermin.  There  is  a  small  door  behind 
for  the  better  convenience  of  attending  chickens 
and  hens.  The  coop  has  also  a  loose  wooden 
floor.” 

A  run  like  this  can  be  moved  about.  It 
would  not  be  policy  to  keep  it  long  on  the  same 
ground.  In  my  next  paper  I  will  have  a  word 
or  two  to  say  on  the  feeding  and  rearing  of 
chickens. 

Let  us  now  have  a  look  at  the  Brahma  (Fig, 
5,  Part  ii.). 

On  glancing  at  the  figure  it  will  strike  you  at 
once  that  there  is  some  resemblance  at  all  events 
between  this  bird  and  the  Cochin.  Bat  although 
both  birds  come  to  us  from  the  land  of  the  rising 
sun,  it  has  been  proved  beyond  all  dispute  that 
the  Brahma  is  not  by  any  means  a  cross,  but  a 
pure  distinct  breed. 

These  fowls  are  large  and  strong,  and  well- 
developed  birds,  wide  through  the  heart,  with 
well-filled  breast-bones,  sturdy,  shortish  yellow 
feathered  legs,  and  short  tail,  with  an  upward 
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carriage.  The  neck  is  nicely  proportioned — 
short,  if  anything — and  the  head  is  small,  with 
a  bold,  beautiful  pearly  eye.  The  comb  is  what 
is  called  the  “pea-comb,”  a  kind  of  triple  comb. 
It  should  not  be  too  large  ;  it  ought  to  stand 
straight,  and  not  hang  oyer,  and  be  slightly 
peaked  behind.  There  are  light  and  dark 
Brahmas. 

I  have  never  bred  these  splendid  birds  my¬ 
self,  but  they  are  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  not  only  good  layers,  even  in  winter,  but 
good  mothers  and  excellent  table-fowls.  They 
are  also  said  to  be  healthy  birds.  I  subjoin 
some  extracts  from  a  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Evans,  of  Keyn- 
sham,  Bristol,  on  this  his  favourite  breed  : — 

“  The  true  and  well-bred  dark  Brahma  is  a 
handsome  bird,  and,  though  massive  and  stately 
in  appearance  as  he  stands  on  the  greensward, 
giving  careful  heed  to  his  numerous  wives,  he 
nevertheless  shows  evident  tokens  of  latent 
activity,  which,  on  fitting  occasions,  can  be 
called  into  exercise  should  his  dignity  at  any 
time  be  questioned  by  an  intruder  on  his 
domains.  With  a  hardy  constitution,  which 
bids  defiance  to  the  frosts  and  snow's  of  winter, 
he  is  equally  at  home  whether  in  the  restricted 
accommodation  of  the  liinitedly  defined  run,  or 
in  the  broader  expanse  of  field  and  wood,  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  he  lives  does 
not  trouble  him  much  so  long  as  it  is  not  of  a 
retentively  wet  character. 

“  Though  bold  and  defiant  when  the  occasion 
needs  it,  he  can  be  gentle  as  a  dove,  and  so 
tame  as  to  feed  freely  from  his  master’s  hand  at 
his  call. 

“At  four  months  old  he  is,  if  proper  care  has 
been  bestowed  on  him,  quite  fit  for  the  table, 
and  is  a  toothsome  morsel  even  for  an  epi¬ 
cure.  At  six  to  eight  months  old  he  is  still  a" 
table-bird,  though  a  trifle  depreciated,  a  pair  of 
themreachiog  to.something  like  twenty  pounds’ 
weight,  so  that  it  is  quite  pardonable  if  they 
are  mistaken  for  a  couple  of  young  turkeys. 
The  eggs  from  a  well-fed  Brahma  are  a  deli¬ 
cious  breakfast-table  supply,  being  very  rich 
•and  tasty  in  their  constituent  parts,  it  is  a 
frequent  complaint  that  Brahmas  become  broody 
so  often,  but  this  could  be  much  obviated  were 
more  attention  paid  to  selection  in  breeding  for 
egg-supply.  They  are  good  and  steady  sitters, 
but,  perhaps,  a  trifle  clumsy,  owing  to  their 
great  size,  and  consequently  sometimes  an  egg, 
and  sometimes  a  chick,  pays  the  penalty  of  this 
unfortunate  infirmity.  But  notwithstanding 
this  they  are  careful  and  watchful  over  their 
little  brood. 

“The  cost  of  feeding  on  a  grass  run  will,  pro¬ 
bably,  be  from  one  penny  to  three-halfpence  per 
bird  per  week,  and  the  value  of  the  birds  for  the 
table  more  than  that  of  ordinary  birds,  owing  to 
their  greater  size.  Birds  suitable  to  win  in 
high  -  class  competitions  have  not  unseldom 
reached  fifty  guineas  for  a  pair  of  pullets  or 
hens,  and  the  same  or  more  lor  a  single  cock  or 
cockerel.  ” 

On  first  glancing  at  Fig.  2,  on  the  opposite 
page,  boys  who  have  never  seen  such  birds  as 
these  before  will  very  naturally  exclaim,  “  Dear, 
dear !  what  have  we  here  ?  ” 

A  Malay  cock  and  hen,  that  is  all.  Some¬ 
what  different,  are  they  not,  from  the  beautiful 
Brahma?  They  look,  too— that  is,  the  cock 
does — as  if  he  would  just  as  soon  fight  as  not. 
So  he  would,  and  that  saucy,  impudent  hussy  of 
a  hen  of  his  would  stand  by  and  roar  good  luck 
to  him. 

Notice  his  upright  carriage— a  line  dropped 
from  his  eye  in  his  present  position  would  about 
.fall  between  the  feet.  In  this  he  resembles  the 
game.  They  are  far  from  being  as  pretty,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  game  (Fig.  3).  The  Malay  is  a  big, 
close-feathered,  bold,  gaunt,  gawky  bird,  with 
■long,  unfeathered  legs,  long  neck,  and  small 
but  well-formed  and  pretty  tail,  small,  thick 
comb,  and  small  wattles.  The  head  is  flat  on 
the  top  and  long,  with  a  heaviness  over  the  eye 
which,  with  the  curbed  beak,  gives  a  look  of 
rapaciousness  which  reminds  one  of  the  golden 
•eagle  of  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

1  do  not  especially  recommend  them  as  boys’ 
fowls,  though  they  look  nice  strutting  about  a 


yard.  From  bill  to  toe-ends  some  of  the  cocks 
would  measure  about  thirty-six  inches. 

The  illustration  (Fig.  3)  will  give  my  readers 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  general  build  and 
appearance  of  those  noble  birds  called  game 
fowls. 

They. are  of  many  different  colours,  but  the 
properties  or  points  are  the  same  throughout. 
The  head  long,  small,  and  snake-like ;  the 
strong,  slightly  curvated  beak  ;  the  bold,  fearless, 
somewhat  prominent  eye  ;  the  fine  furnishings 
of  the  head,  the  splendid  wattles,  broad  chest, 
compact  body,  strong  thighs,  long  but  strong 
shanks,  with  fine  scales,  and  the  well-sicklecl 
tail.  These  points  once  seen  cannot  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

Game  fowls,  however,  are  hardly  suitable  as  a 
breed  for  boys,  so  I  must  be  excused  for  not 
going  further  into  their  characteristics. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FISH,  AND  HOW  TO  CATCH  THEM. 

By  J.  Harrington  Keene, 

Author  of  “  The  Practical  Fisherman  ”  “  Fishing- 
Tackle,  and  How  to  Hake  it."  etc. 

.  ( Continued  from  p.  639. ) 

HOW  TO  CATCH  TERCH. 


rather  stouter,  if  possible,  but  the  former  will 
do. 

The  tackle  is  commonly  what  is  termed  a 
paternoster,  and  consists  of  a  length  of  gut  or 
fine  gimp,  to  which  at  right  angles  are  attached 
say  three  or  four  hooks  on  gut  about  nine  inches 
long,  about  a  foot  from  each  other.  The  hooks 
should  be  No.  8  or  9  size,  Pennell’s,  and  be 
whipped  to  stoutish  gut  on  account  of  the  sharp¬ 
ness  and  number  of  the  teeth  of  perch.  They 
may  also  be  tied  on  fine  gimp  if  pike  are  ex¬ 
pected.  The  paternoster  is  indeed  often  used 
for  small  pike. 

At  the  end  of  the  paternoster,  as  shown  in  my 
articles  on  Tackle-making,  is  a  pdummet  of 
lead,  and  this  serves  to  deposit  the  baits  in  any 
precise  locality,  and  as  well  assists  in  the  cast¬ 
ing  of  them  to  that  spot.  Sometimes  the  lead 
is  light  enough  to  simply  buoy  a  somewhat 
heavy  float,  and  in  such  case  it  is  adjusted  so  as 
not  to  be  nearer  the  ground  than  some  inches, 
perch  not  being  bottom  feeders.  If  such  be  the 
style  of  tackle,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  movements  of  the  minnow's 
used  as  bait  and  the  pluck  of  a  fish. 

Sometimes  when  a  lake  is  known  to  possess 
large  perch,  it  is  eminently  advisable  to  use 
spinning  tackle,  such  as  will  be  spoken  of 
in  regard  to  pike.  Perch  tackle  in  that 
case  need  not  be  so  small  as  trout  and  not  so 
large  as  pike  tackle.  A  small  spoon  bait  is  a 


capital  lure,  especially  if  bronzed  and  streaked 
with  red  paint.  Generally,  however,  the  pater¬ 
noster  is  the  fashionable  and  most  effective 
piece  of  tackle  for  perch,  and  its  manufacture 
being  easy,  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended 
in  preference  to  any  other  speci  is  of  apparatus. 

Ground-baiting  for  perch,  seeing  that  it  is 
such  a  rover,  would  seem  an  absurd  proceeding, 
and  verily  would  have  been  stigmatised  as  such 
in  Izaak  Walton’s  time.  It  is,  however,  possible 
and  profitable.  There  are  two  ways — one  is  to  fill 
a  glass  globe  with  minnows  and  other  tiny  fish- 
lings,  and  after  tying  a  cover  of  coarse  muslin 
over  the  top,  lower  it  into  the  water  where  you 
expect  to  find  perch  ;  then  fish  over  and  all 
round  it.  The  perch,  seeing  the  incarcerated 
minnows,  and  being  baulked  in  their  efforts  to 
devour  them,  will,  much  to  your  satisfaction, 
revenge  themselves  on  your  bait,  be  it  worm  or 
minnow.  It  is  better,  of  couise,  to  use  the 
latter,  though  small  gudgeon  are  held  by  some 
expert  anglers  to  be  a  superior  bait  to  either. 

The  other  method  of  ground-baiting  is  thus 
practised.  Procure  some  bones  from  the  butcher, 
from  which  the  meat  has  been  cut  off,  but  not 
quite  scraped  away.  Tie  them  to  a  string, 
either  at  a  distance  from  each  other  or  close 
together,  and  sink  them  in  the  swim  or  hole  in 
which  you  expect  your  quarry,  fishing  with  the 
paternoster  all  round  them.  Perch  are  very 
fond  of  fresh  meat,  and  are  likely  to  be  caught 
in  great  numbers  by  its  means  if  they  of  course 
are  in  the  water.  A  hook-bait  of  meat  should 
be  used. 

The  baits  most  in  vogue  amongst  peTch- 
fishers  are  small  fish  and  red  worms.  It  is 
sometimes  advantageous  to  use  lob-worms  if 
large  fish  are  suspected  ;  but  fish  of  middling 
and  small  size  will  rarely  refuse  the  gilt-tail  or 
small  red  worm  ;  and  the  brandling  also,  when 
it  smells  the  foulest,  seems  to  have  a  peculiar 
attraction.  Minnows' should  be  kept  alive  in 
hardish  water — that  is,  spring  water — for  a  few 
hours  before  using  ;  this  appears  to  render  them 
more  lively  when  on  the  hook,  and  they  last 
longer.  They  should  not  be  hooked  in  the 
lower,  but  in  the  top  lip,  taking  care  that  the 
point  does  not  come  out  at  the  nostril,  but 
simply  the  cartilage  of  the  nose. 

When  a  bite  is  perceived,  if  the  angler  be 
fishing  with  a  live  bait,  let  him  wait  till  he  has 
leisurely  counted  ten,  and  then  strike  smartly. 
As  the  perch  invariably  seizes  the  bait  head¬ 
foremost,  and  so  swallows  it,  the  period  men¬ 
tioned  is  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  hooking  the 
fish.  Play  him  firmly  but  gently,  because  it 
not  seldom  happens  that  another  perch,  excited 
and  rendered  adventurous  by  the  gymnastic 
turnings  and  twistings  of  his  congener,  will 
take  one  of  the  other  baits,  and  so  you  have  to 
contend  with  double  game,  and  your  tackle, 
unless  you  carefully  use  it,  is  likely  to  break, 
if  it  be  not  extraordinarily  strong. 

Perch  are  partial  to  old  camp-sheathing  and 
such  submerged  woodwork,  because  of  the  in¬ 
sects  finding  cover  thereabouts,  and  such  a  spot 
should  never  be  missed  when  searching  for  the 
fish.  The  little  fresh- water  shrimp  to  be  found 
under  stones  is  a  capital  lure  for  perch,  as,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  for  many  other  fishes. 

PIKE  OR  .JACK. 

The  pike,  jack,  or  luce,  as  it  is  indifferently 
termed  in  some  parts— though  a  jack  is  not 
popularly  supposed  to  attain  pikehood  till  it 
weighs  three  pounds  and  a  half — is  the  tyrant 
of  the  stream,  and  has  been  not  inaptly  termed 
the  “  fresh- water  shark,”  on  account  of  its  ex¬ 
treme  ferocity  and  voraciousness.  It  will  take 
as  many  as  three  dozen  gudgeon  in  a  day, 
though  it  weigh  but  half  a  dozen  pounds  ;  and 
there  are  many  instances  on  record  where  a 
three-pound  fish  has  choked  itself  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  swallow  another  of  almost  its  own  size. 

Its  natural  history,  so  far  as  the  practical 
angler  is  concerned,  is  extremely  simple,  and 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  It  is  found 
in  nearly  all  the  riversypf  Britain  where  there 
are  weeds,  and,  unless’  kept  under,  it  proves  a 
very  formidable  enemy  in  a  trout  river.  Its 
largest  weight  in  England  has  seldom  mounted 
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up  over  tliirty-five  pounds.  It  delights  in 
weedy  lakes,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  never 
grows  so  large  in  a  river  as  in  still  water.  It 
will  take  amj  fish  when  hungry  ;  though  it  has 
a  preference  for  carp,  dace,  gudgeon,  and  roach, 
yet  have  I  known  it  to  take  tench — though  it  is 
credited  with,  not  doing  so — and  even  the 
prickly-finned  perch.  Goldfish  are  to  the  pike 
what  caviare  is  to  the  Russian,  or  turtle-soup 
to  the  alderman  ;  so  if  ever  you  know  of  a  big 
pike  who  resists  every  other  bait,  try  him  with 
this,  and  I  predict  success. 

From  August  to  February  the  pike  is  in 
fullest  condition. 

There  are  several  styles  of  fishing  for  pike, 
and,  as  this  is  an  important  fish,  I  must  occupy 
a  somewhat  long  space  in  order  to  do  his  cap¬ 
ture  the  justice  it  demands.  Spinning,  troll¬ 
ing,  and  live-baiting  are  the  three  modes,  and  it 
will  be  well  if  my  readers  will  turn  back  to 
the  page  in  which  I  treated  on  the  tackle  for  these 
methods,  in  order  to  fully  comprehend  what 
follows. 

HOW  TO  CATCH  PIKE. — SPINNING, 

The  rod  for  spinning  should  he  of  bamboo, 
greenheart,  or  hickory,  and  should  be  specially 
made  and  arranged  for  spinning  by  a  competent 
tackle-maker.  The  Nottingham  rod,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  hardy  enough  for  spinning  and 
trolling,  so  I  would  prefer  that  the  angler  in¬ 
vested'  a  guinea  in  the  purchase  of  a  good 
rod,  with  a  couple  of  spare  tops,  to  adapt  it  to 
the  emergencies  one  inevitably  encounters  in 
pike-fishing.  Its  length  should  not  exceed 
twelve  feet,  to  he  handy  for  a  boy — and,  indeed, 
this  is  quite  long  enough  for  anybody.  The 
rings  should  be  upright, "and  be  careful  to  have 
the  ferrules  double-brazed,  for  many  a  rod  is 
excellent  in  every  otlier  respect  but  this,  and 
just  when  a  good  fish  is  straining  it,  it  here 
comes  to  grief. 

Tiie  reel  is  best  of  brass  oxidised,  and  the 
handle  should  be  of  conical  shape,  and  placed 
very  truly  on  the  plate  of  the  winch,  so  that  the 
line  cannot  get  between,  or  remain  round  the 
handle,  to  the  interruption  of  the  course  of  the 
line. 

The  line  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  that  it  must  possess  three  qualities 
in  perfection — viz.,  strength,  lightness,  and 
smoothness,  to  allow  of  its  freely  running  with 
the  least  possible  friction  when  the  cast  is  being 
made.  I  prefer  an  eight-plait  silk  line,  dressed 
hard,  with  any  of  the  dressings  in  my  articles  on 
Tackle-making,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  to 
he  very  stout.  A  light  line  often  proves  the  most 
serviceable,  on  account  of  its  being  easier  to  get 
out  and  easier  to  dry.  Let  the  angler  always 
remember,  by-the-by,  to  dry  his  lines  after 
using.  The  trace  is  a  length  of  gimp  with 
swivels,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  tested  before 
being  used,  as  1  know  to  my  cost,  having  lost 
more  than  one  good  fish  through  neglect  of  this 
precaution.  The  flight  has  been  described  also, 
and  I  prefer  the  “  Pennell  ”  to  all  others. 

Now  having  baited  the  flight  with  a  daee  or 
gudgeon — I  confess  to  preferring  the  former — 
the  next  thing  is  the  throw.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  from  right  to  left,  or  vice  versa,  and 
ought  to  be  rather  up  and  across  stream,  if  there 
he  a  choice.  Carefully  look  to  where  yo.u  coil 
your  line,  and  do  not  he  in  a  hurry,  or  exert 
yourself  to  make  a  long  cast.  Just  before  the 
bait  falls  on  the  water  raise  the  point  of  the  rod 
slightly,  so  that  it  falls  with  a  less  splash  and 
noise-  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  On 
feeling  a  fish,  strike  hard  once  or  twice,  to  effec¬ 
tually  fix  the  barbs  in  his  bony  jaws,  and  then 
with  deliberation  proceed  to  play  and  land  your 
fish,  taking  care  that  you  never  allow  one  inch 
of  slack  line.  Sometimes  a  pike  will  spring  up 
out  of  the-  water  ;  in  such  an  event  lower  the 
rod’s  point  slightly,  or  his  falling  weight  will 
break1. the  hold  you  have  on  him. 

Just  outside  weeds,  and  even  over  deep  water, 
you  should  spin,  in  the  latter  case  slowly,  and  in 
the  former  with  some  rapidity. 

Trolling  is  fishing  with,  the  gorge-hook,  also 
before  shown.  The  bait  is  any  of  the  following — 
dace,  gudgeon,  and  roach ;  for  preference, 


gudgeon  or  dace.  The  rod  for  trolling  must  be 
stifier,  as  there  are  weeds  to  encounter,  and 
therefore  a  stiff  top  ought  to  be  kept  in  reserve, 
and  that  used  for  spinning  replaced  by  it.  In 
this  fishing  try  every  nook  and  crevice,  and 
immediately  you  feel  the  curious  tug  tug  of  the 
fish,  let  the  line  go  loose.  The  pike  then 
retires  to  pouch  the  bait,  and  an  interval  of  ten 
minutes  must  be  allowed  for  this  process.  As 
soon  as  this  has  expired  begin  to  wind  in — do  not 
strike,  that  is  not  necessary — and  land  your  fish. 
This  style  of  fishing  is  exceedingly  killing, 
though  it  is  not  so  scientific  nor  so  sport-pro¬ 
ducing  as  spinning,  because  the  fish,  having  the 
hook  in  its  stomach,  is  unable  to  make  so  valiant 
a  struggle. 

Live-baiting  is  even  less  sportsmanlike  than 
gorgeing,  though  it  is  yet  more  killing.  The 
bait  is  either  hooked  through  the  hack  fin  or 
lip,  and  a  triangle  hook  as  well  as  single  hook 
are  attached  to  the  trace.  A  large  dace  is  the 
usual  bait. 

I  have  thus  concluded  all  that  hoys  will 
desire  to  know,  this  season, at  least,  about  the 
ordinary  so-called  “coarse”  fishes.  Trout  and 
salmon  are  not  within  many  hoys’  reach,  hut  as 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  nevertheless  he 
taught  something  even  of  angling  for  both  these 
fishes,  I  may  at  some  future  time  treat  on  them. 
For  the  present,  gentle  piscator,  adieu  ! 

THE  END. 


THE  GAME  OE  DOUBLE  CHESS. 

By  Captain  Crawley  and  Herbert 
Mooney. 

( Continued  from  page  G47.) 

TVY  o  player  is  allowed  to  expose  either  his  own 
or  his  partner’s  king  to  check,  and,  though 
he  is  not  compelled  to  cover  his  partner’s  check, 
it  is  advisable  in  most  cases,  when  able  to  do  so, 
as  it  will  he  found  that  when  the  king  is  checked 
by  one  adversary,  the  other  will  profit  by  it  to 
obtain  a  piece  and  a  position. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  this  game  everything  de¬ 
pends  on  mutual  assistance  and  self-sacrifice. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  one  who  refuses  to 
sacrifice  in  order  to  save  his  partner  from  check¬ 
mate  brings  speedy  defeat  on  each. 

Castling  is  not  allowed  ;  it  is  therefore  ad¬ 
visable  to  get  out  one’s  knights  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  to  give  castles  an  oraportunity  of 
moving  out  of  the  way  of  a  sudden  combined 
attack. 

Another  advantage  in  getting  out  the  knights 
is  that  their  greatest  value  is  at  the  beginning 
of  the  game. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  game,  in  consequence 
of  the  combined  action  of  the  pawns,  and  the 
distances  to  he  traversed,  a  knight’s  value  is 
greatly  reduced. 

We  have  found  it  advantageous  to  exchange 
a  knight  for  a  bishop  towards  the  middle  of  the 
game. 

The  great  object  of  the  game  is  by  combined 
action  to  suddenly  checkmate  one  adversary. 
His  pieces,  though  not  removed  from  the  board, 
are  then  dead,  and  cannot  return  to  life  until 
the  checkmate  is  removed. 

They  cannot  he  taken,  hut  are  practically  use¬ 
less,  except  as  offering  the  shelter,  of  inert 
matter  to  partners’  pieces. 

One  partner  having  been  checkmated,  the 
antagonists  concentrate  their  attack  upon  the 
remaining  one  with  the  enormous  advantage  of 
having  two  moves  to  his  one  ! 

Only,  therefore,  by  making  desperate  sacri¬ 
fices  to  release  his  partner  from  checkmate  can 
the  non-eheckmated  one  hope  to  save  the  game, 
except  his  adversaries  should  stalemate  him, 
when  it  is  drawn. 

While  one  is  checkmated  the  adversaries  may 
move  in  and  out  amongst  his  pieces  with  im¬ 
punity,  and  should  adversaries’  kings  do  so, 
they  are  not  exposed  to  check,  as  the  pieces  are 
considered  dead. 

This  is  most  important,  as  it  enables  the 
adversaries,  having  once  secured  checkmate,  to 


render  it  permanent  by  pieces  of  lesser  value,, 
withdrawing  important  pieces  to  fight  against 
remaining  partner,  who,  although  combating 
single-handed,  may  he  numerically  superior  to 
b  oth. 

It  is  lawful  to  open  adversary’s  checkmate 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  any  of  his  pieces, 
who  by  that  means  are  returned  to  life.  But 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  in  doing  this 
stalemate  is  given,  the  game  is  drawn. 

Though  the  adversary  may  at  any  time  open 
checkmate,  he  cannot  in  the  same  move  take  a 
piece,  but  his  partner  may  do  so,  and  he  may 
close  the  checkmate  again  at  his  discretion  when, 
it  comes  to  his  turn.  (See  Rule  4.)  The  game 
is  only  won  bv  both  partners  being  checkmated. 

A  game  is  drawn  when  only  one  piece  is  left 
on  the  hoard,  or  when  only  pawns  are  left,  as  it 
is  then  impossible  to  secure  a  double  check¬ 
mate. 

But  should  each  partner  have  a  piece,  or  one 
of  them  two  pieces,  the  game  should  be  fought 
out,  as,  with  the  assistance  of  their  kings,  they 
may  secure  a  double  checkmate. 

The  adversaries  have  the  forlorn  hope  of 
either  taking  one  of  their  pieces — in  which  case 
the  game  is  drawn — or  of  securing  a  stale¬ 
mate. 

This  latter  event,  unlike  the  former  case 
given,  in  which  one  was  checkmated  before  the 
stalemate,  will  be  a  victory  for  them,  as  one 
king  is  free  to  move. 

It  is  as  well  for  beginners,  having  reached 
that  stage  of  the  game  in  which  only  two  pieces 
are  left,  to  declare  the  game  drawn,  with  the 
honours  of  war  attached  to  those  with  the  two 
pieces  left,  as  the  game  in  that  event  will  pro¬ 
bably  last  long  enough  to  tire  out  the  patience- 
of  all  engaged.  Some  ten  years  ago  the  writers 
sat  from  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  until  half¬ 
past  four  the  following  morning  over  a  game 
which  had  dwindled  down  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  dimensions,  and  had  all  but  given  up 
the  task  as  hopeless  ere  the  desired  result  was 
obtained. 

The  pieces  may  range  all  over  the  board,  as  . 
in  Single  Chess,  and  are  equally  at  home  in 
partners’  squares  as  in  their  own. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ALL  ABOUT  FIDDLES. 

By  John  Sachs. 

i-ie  Editor  having 
'  promised  a  series 
of  articles  on 
“How  to  Play 
the  Violin,”  has 
thought  it  might 
he  interesting  to- 
give,  in  a  sort  of  introduc¬ 
tory  chapter,  the  history  of' 
the  violin  itself,  and  has 
committed  to  my  hands  the 
pleasant  duty  of  writing  it. 

The  words  Fiddle  and 
Violin  do  not  seem  much- 
alike,  though  they  both 
come  from  the  same  root, 
“Viol,”  which  was  a 
musical  instrument  played 
with  a  bow,  and  used  in 
churches  and  elsewhere, 
from  Saxon  times  up  to  the 
invention  of  the  violin  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
Tho  north-western  nations 
altered  the  word  viol  to  fithele,  and  afterwards 
thickened  the  th  to  d,  hence  the  word  fiddle. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Italians,  after  improv¬ 
ing  the  instrument  to  the  present  state  of  per¬ 
fection,  called  it  violin  ;  but  stringed  instruments 
played  with  a  bow  have  a  far  more  ancient- 
origin. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  enjoyed 
the  music  of  lutes,  as  w“can  see  depicted  on. 
their  mural  paintings  and  sculptures,  but  we 
fail  to  find  a  lute  fitted  with  a  bridge  and, 
played  with  a  bow,  so  as  to  get  a  sustained, 


teenth  century. 


sound,  which  want  must  have  been  felt  as  music 
was  more  studied.  That  David  introduced  new 
musical  instruments  is  inferred  from  Amos  vi. 
5,  and  among  these  may  have  been  some  kind 
of  viol.  The  modern  Egyptians  use  several 
sorts  of  viols,  which  they  call  “Remengeh,” 
meaning  a  bow  instrument.  From  the  con- 


Remengeh,  or  Rebec. 

(Chapter  House,  Westminster  Abbey.) 

servative  habits  of  the  Eastern  nations,  their 
musical  instruments  are  most  probably  copies 
of  ancient  examples  ;  in  fact  the  handsome 
modern  Remengeh  presented  by  his  Highness 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  South  Kensington 
Museum  is  similar  to  one  painted  on  the  walls 
of  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster  Abbey, 
about  a.d.  1460,  showing  its  Eastern  origin. 

The  bodies  of  Eastern  viols  have  a  distinct 
peculiarity,  they  are  alTof  the  drum  kind.  The 
Remengeh,  engraved  in  our  page  illustration, 
has  a  body  perforated  with  holes  utilised  from  a 
cocoanut,  of  which  a  fourth  has  been  cut  off ; 
over  the  front  is  stretched  a  piece  of  fish-skin, 
and  upon  this  rests  the  bridge.  Another 
Egyptian  viol  is  called  the  Raba’b  esh  sha’en, 
or  Poet’s  Viol.  The  front  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  vellum,  and  the  back  left  uncovered  like 
our  banjos  :  both  these  instruments  are  strung 
with  horsehair.  The  words  “  Remengeh  ”  and 
“  Raba'b  ”  are  of  Persian  origin;  the  latter  is 
probably  the  root  of  an  old  English  word  for  a 
fiddle,  “Rebec.” 

The  West  Indians  claim  a  remote  antiquity 
for  their  viols.  An  example  called  Sarinda  (see 
next  page;  has  the  peculiarity  of  having  a 
large  opening  at  the  lower*part  of  the  belly, 
also  curves  at  the  sides  to  make  room  for  the 
play  of  the  how ;  the  upper  part  only  of  the  belly 
is  stretched  with  vellum,  on  which  the  bridge 
stands  ;  the  strings  are  of  gut,  and  three  in  num¬ 
ber.  Another  instrument  is  the  Sarangi  (see 
illustration),  which  is  the  viol  the  Indians  pre¬ 
fer  to  represent  on  their  mythological  pictures,  a 
specimen  of  which  I  possess.  It  is  carved  out 
of  a  solid  piece  of  wood ;  the  belly  portion  is 
stretched  with  thick  vellum,  on  the  upper  part 
of  which  stands  a  bridge  that  is  pierced  with 
eleven  holes,  through  whicji  eleven  thin  wires 
pass  and  arc  fastened  over  the  end  of  the  in¬ 
strument  ;  the  other  ends  of  the  wires  pass  through 
the  finger-board  and  are  attached  to  eleven 
consecutive  pegs  ;  these  are  tuned  to  a  scale, 
and  act  as  sympathetic  notes  to  four  stout  gut 
strings  tuned  in  fourths,  which  are  stretched  over 
the  bridge  and  fastened  to  pegs  in  the  usual 
manner. 

It  is  curious  that  this  invention  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  strings  was  adapted  by  the  Europeans  to 
the  viol  and.  bass  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  several  specimens  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  collection  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum.  The  “Ur-heen”  is  engraved 
from  an  old  Chinese  drawing.  Similar  shaped 
instruments  arc  used  both  by  the  Hindoos  and 
Japanese  ;  but  the  Chinese,  who  do  many  things 
contrary  to  other  nations,  use  the  hairs  of  the 
bow  inside  the  strings  instead  of  outside. 
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It  has  been  seen  that  the  East  Indians,  with 
all  their  improvements,  arrived  at  little.  The 
sounding-board  of  wood,  the  value  of  the  post, 
the  proportions  and  construction  of  the  future 
violin,  were  not  found  out  by  them.  The  ease 
with  which  rapid  music  could  be  obtained,  the 
difficulty  of  playing  in  tune,  and  the  want  of 
quality  of  tone  in  the  Eastern  fiddles,  probably 
kept  them  confined  to  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
which  may  be  the  reason  they  do  not  appear  in 
ancient  Eastern  paintings  and  sculpture. 

Vellum  as  a  sounding  medium  was  not  used 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans  ;  their  fiddles 
appear  as  lutes  fitted  with  bridges,  and  of  a  variety 
of  forms.  The  following  illustration  represents  a 
pear-shaped  violin  with  one  string,  copied  from 
an  Anglo-Saxon  psalter  in  the  British  Museum. 


From  the  same  collection  is  selected  a  viol  which 
remarkably  assimilates  in  shape  to  our  violin. 
From  the  five  pegs  it  probably  had  five  strings  ; 
it  occurs  in  a  ms.  psalter  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  figure  represents  King  David  playing  a  viol 
hut  dressed  in  Anglo-Saxon  costume.  From  the 
abundant  illustrations  of  the  viol  in  Ms.  it  is 
inferred  that  these  instruments  were  much  used 
during  the  middle  ages,  both  for  religious  and 
secular  purposes. 

The  next  illustrations  are  from  the  picture  by 
Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  in  the  National  Gallery. 
The  subject  is  Christ  surrounded  by  angels, 
patriarchs,  saints,  and  martyrs.  I  select  a 
guitar-shaped  and  also  a  pear-shaped  viol.  From 
the  pose  and  handling  of  the  violists  I  should 
think  the  monk-painter  was  a  fiddler  himself. 
This  work  was  painted  about  the  year  1420. 
In  the  same  collection  are  other  examples  of 
viols,  such  as  in  the  picture  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  “who  lived  1412— 
1469.”  There  is  represented  a  viol  with  three 
strings  ;  also  in  another  picture  of  the  same 
subject  by  Cosimo  Tura,  painted  1481,  there  are 
represented  viols  of  a  Gothic  pattern.  Likewise 
a  kite-shaped  instrument  in  the  picture  by 
Giovanni  di  Pietro,  of  the  Glorification  of  the 
Virgin.  These  examples  exhibit  varieties  of 
form,  some  artistic,  others  eccentric.  The 
Crwth  (see  illustration),  from  its  name,  has  an 
ancient  Welsh  or  British  origin  ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Hudibras,  Leyland,  and  others.  A  player 
on  the  crwth  was  called  a  c-rowther  or  crowder. 
The  instrument  is  a  sort  of  transitional  lyre  and 
fiddle  ;  the  engraving  is  from  the  Chapter 
House,  Westminster  Abbey.  There  is  a  real 
specimen  on  loan  at  South  Kensington  Museum 
of  this  rare  and  scarce  instrument. 

About  the  year  1660  an  improved  form  of 
viol  gained  a  temporary  favour,  the  patterns 
becoming  more  like  our  violin  tenor  and  violon¬ 
cello.  At  this  time  concerts  of  viols  were  in 
fashion,  and  played  on  both  by  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen.  An  instance  of  the  custom  of  ladies 
playing  the  fiddle  at  this  period  may  be  re¬ 
membered  in  the  second  part  of  the  “  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  which  was  published  a.d.  1684, 
where  it  is  stated  ‘  ‘  that  Christiana,  if  need  was, 
could  play  upon  the  viol,  and  her  daughter 


Mercy  upon  the  lute.”  At  this  period  musical 
families  and  societies  kept  a  chest  of  viols, 
which  mostly  consisted  of  six  instruments — that 
is  to  say,  two  trebles,  two  tenors,  and  two 
basses.  The  set,  when  not  in  use,  was  kept  in 
a  large  case  or  chest  lined  with  baize. 

The  bass-viol  had  six  strings,  and  was 
originally  a  concert  instrument.  It  was  fre¬ 
quently  played  alone,  and  also  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  voice  in  the  manner  of  a  lute.  The 


Crwth. 

(Chapter  House,  "Westminster  Abbey.) 

finger-board  had  frets  like  the  guitar.  A  bass- 
viol  is  represented  in  the  picture  called,  “The 
Music  Lesson,”  by  Titian,  which  was  painted  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
tenor-viol  had  sometimes  six  strings,  but  both 
it  and  the  bass  varied  in  this  respect,  besides 
having  sometimes  the  sympathetic  strings  before 
mentioned  underneath  or  at  the  sides  of  the 
bridge  to  cause  resonance. 

These  many  forms  and  appliances  exhibited 
effects  and  phenomena  which  induced  the  Italian 
Masters  to  study  further  the  causes  of  the 
varieties  of  tone,  force,  energy,  and  exactness  of 
note  which  the  viols  revealed,  and  during  the 
wave  of  increased  knowledge  that  was  given  us 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  makers  effected 
such  great  improvements  in  these  instruments 
that  the  attention  of  the  musically-minded 
aristocracy  of  the  period  was  attracted  to  their 
use.  Further  improvements  suggested  themselves, 
frets  were  banished,  and  the  finger-board  left 
smooth  ;  the  belly,  or  sounding-board,  was  con¬ 
structed  of  thicker  wood,  and  the  circular  sound- 
hole  removed,  sympathetic  strings  were  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  violin  was  the  result. 

The  genius  that  discovered  the  proportions 
of  the  violin  is  not  exactly  known.  The  inven¬ 
tion  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  issued  from  the  viol-makers,  who 
cultivated  their  art  at  Brescia  in  Italy.  Most 
probably  it  was  Gaspar  di  Salo,  who  certainly 
constructed  both  viols  and  violins.  I  have  en¬ 
graved  the  tenor- violin  from  a  genuine  specimen 
of  this  artist.  A  school  of  Italian  violin-makers 
followed,  who  worked  at  Brescia,  and  also  at 
Cremona.  They  produced  violins  that  have 
never  been  equalled  in  quality.  Their  names  are 
Andreas  Amati,  the  reputed  pupil  of  Gaspar  di 
Salo;  Nicolas  Amati ;  Antonius  Stradivarius, 
the  great  artist  of  his  family  ;  Joseph  Guarne- 
rius,  Carlo  Bergonzi,  and  Jacob  Stainer. 

The  last-mentioned  acquired  the  art  at  Cre¬ 
mona,  hut  removed  to  the  Tyrol,  where  the 
greater  number  of  his  instruments  were  con¬ 
structed.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
German  violin  -  makers.  Facsimiles  of  the 
labels  of  these  celebrated  makers  are  inserted 
wholesale  in  modern  violins.  It  is  common  to 
see  advertised  for  the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  a 
violin  by  Antonius  Stradivarius,  which,  if 
genuine  and  in  good  condition,  would  be  worth 
£300. 

“How  to  Make  a  Violin,”  and  the  patterns 
of  the  celebrated  makers,  will  be  shown  in 
future  numbers  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Papeu. 


All  about  Fiddles. — See  page  654. 
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SIGURD  THE  VIKING. 


By  Paul  Blake,  Author  of  “The  New  Boy,”  Etc.,  Etc. 

CHAPTER  II. — SIGURD  SAILS  AWAY  IN  THE  DRAGON. 


AT  noon  of  the  day  after  the  feast, 
Bor  and  his  comrades  sailed  away 
in  their  ship,  the  Raven,  followed  by  the 
gaze  of  Sigurd  till  they  were  out  of  sight. 
Turning  round  as  the  sun  struck  the  sail 
for  the  last  time,  Sigurd  saw  Gunnhilda 
standing  by  him. 

“Brother,”  she  said,  “  I  have  persuaded 
our  father  to  let  you  have  part  of  your 
■wish.  He  is  to  lend  you  the  Dragon  and 
thirty  men  for  you  to  sail  about  the  world 
and  see  the  lands  which  lie  far  away  to  the 
west  and  north.” 

“  And  be  a  viking  ?  ”  asked  Sigurd, 


the  provisioning  of  the  Dragon,  saw  to  the 
arms  of  the  crew,  drilled  them  in  seaman¬ 
ship  by  taking  the  vessel  out  for  short 
cruises  every  day,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fort¬ 
night  he  stood  on  the  prow  of  his  ship  with 
everything  ready  for  the  start. 

The  night  before  the  day  fixed  for  sail¬ 
ing,  Thorkell  called  him  into  his  private 
chamber,  where  Gunnhilda  also  awaited 
him. 

“  My  son,”  said  the  old  man,  “  you 
must  make  me  one  promise  before  you  go. 
In  my  youth  and  manhood  I  slew  many  a 
man — ay,  and  many  a  woman  too — in  the 


|  enemy  appeared,  the  townsfolk,  who  had 
been  frightened  at  Bor’s  news,  settled 
down  again  to  their  usual  sense  of  security, 
strong  in  the  protection  of  the  mighty  Earl 
Hacon  of  Norway.  When  in  September 
the  news  came  that  Harald  had  been  de¬ 
feated  by  Sweyn  of  Denmark,  and  that 
out  of  his  thirty  ships  only  three  now  re¬ 
mained,  the  good  people  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  destruction  of  one  more 
set  of  sea  rovers,  and  thought  themselves 
safe  from  Harald’s  anger  for  ever. 

One  night  at  the  end  of  September 
Thorkell  and  Gunnhilda  sat  talking  to- 


“  Women  were  weeping  over  their  dead.’ 


eagerly.  “Oh,  Gunnhilda,  you  are  the 
best  woman  in  the  world.” 

“  No,  not  to  be  a  viking,”  she  replied. 

“  Why,  Gunnhilda,  I  believe  you  think  it 
wrong  to  fight.  Suppose  Harald  were  to 
come  here  and  attack  us,  does  your  religion 
make  it  wrong  to  resist  him  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t  say  that.,  but  isn’t  it  wrong 
of  Harald  to  attack  towns  which  owe  him 
no  tribute,  and  to  try  and  kill  people  who 
have  never  done  him  an  injury  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure,”  replied  Sigurd, 
hesitatingly;  “  every  one  used  to  do  it  in 
the  old  times.  But  never  mind  about  that, 
Gunnhilda;  tell  me  about  my  journey. 
When  am  I  to  start  ?  ” 

“  As  soon  as  you  like,  come  in  and  speak 
to  our  father.” 

This  was  a  gala- day  for  Sigurd;  to  be 
the  captain  of  a  ship — a  ship,  too,  that  in 
old  days  had  seen  many  a  hard  fight — 
seemed  too  great  happiness.  Ulf  was  to 
be  has  companion;  and  thirty  picked  men, 
many  of  (hem  old  sailors,  were  to  be  under 
his  command.  He  eagerly  superintended 


lust  of  my  strength  and  ambition,  and  now, 
since  Gunnhilda  has  taught  me  the  faith  of 
the  Christian,  I  spend  my  days  in  repent¬ 
ance.  Yow  that  you  will  not  fight  with 
those  who  have  not  first  attacked  you.” 

With  Gunnhilda’s  loving  eyes  fixed  on 
him,  Sigurd  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
obey,  though  in  his  heart  was  the  hope 
that  some  rover  or  other  might  soon  cross 
his  path  and  feel  the  Dragon’s  claws.  So 
he  gave  his  promise,  and  received  Thorkell’s 
blessing  and  Gunnhilda’s  kiss,  and  before 
the  next  evening  came  he  was  out  at  sea 
with  the  salt  breezes  filling  the  wide  wings 
of  the  Dragon,  whilst  Gunnhilda  was  on 
her  knees  in  her  chamber  praying  to  the 
Christ  she  had  learnt  to  love,  to  protect 
and  guard  her  dear  brother  and  bring  him 
safe  back  again. 

Thorkell  would  not  have  permitted 
Sigurd  and  his  comrades  to  depart,  had  he 
not  felt  certain  that  Harald  dared  not  fulfil 
his  threat  of  making  a  descent  on  the  coast. 
And  his  belief  seemed  to  be  true,  for  as 
the  summer  wore  on  and  no  sign  of  the 


gether,  for  since  the  death  of  his  wife  eight 
years  ago  the  old  man  had  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  the  '  society  of  his  daughter. 
Both  of  them  were  devoted  to  Sigurd,  and 
the  conversation  always  turned  to  him  be¬ 
fore  long. 

“When  do  you  think  he  will  return, 
father?”  asked  Gunnhilda.  “  In  another 
month  winter  will  have  begun.” 

“  He  will  return  before  then,  my  child; 
in  the  winter  time  even  vikings  lay  up 
their  ships  and  live  on  land,  much  more  do 
the  peaceful  forsake  the  stormy  sea.  Fear 
not,  in  a  few  days  we  shall  see  the  striped 
sail  of  the  Dragon.” 

‘  ‘  Do  you  think,  father,  he  has  fallen  in 
with  any  enemy  r  ” 

“  I  hope  not,  though  so  many  roam  the 
seas  whose  hand  is  against  every  man’s 
that  it  is  not  improbable.  But  I  do  not 
fear  that  Sigurd  will  not  be  able, to  stand 
against  any  ship  he  may  meet ;  he  is  a 
brave  lad  and  would  never  flee.” 

“  I  so  long  to  see  him  again,  father.” 

“So  do  I,  my  child.  Every  feast  seems 
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sad  without  his  bright  face  to  cheer  us 
ail.” 

By  midnight  the  town  was  wrapped  in 
slumber ;  one  solitary  sentiuel  watched  on 
the  lonely  tower  that  stood  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour.  But  the  night  was  dark 
and  cloudy,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
found  the  task  of  watching  wearisome. 
What  foe  could  be  expected  so  late  in  the 
year,  and  who  had  ever  heard  of  a  descent 
on  this  coast  ?  So  the  sentry  stood  idly  at 
his  post,  half  asleep,  till  an  axe  clove  his 
head,  and  hurried  him  into  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking.  Harald  and  his  vikings 
had  come. 

Maddened  with  defeat,  the  viking  had 
resolved  not  to  return  to  his  fastness  in 
the  Baltic  without  a  desperate  effort  to 
redeem  his  falling  fortunes  and  revenge 
himself  on  one  of  his  marry  enemies,  lie 
still  had  three  ships  and  two  hundred  men, 
and  with  these  he  determined  to  make  a 
sudden  descent  on  some  unprotected  towns, 
choosing  Thorburg,  where  Thorkeil  dwelt, 
for  the  first.  Silently  mooring  near  the 
shore  under  cover  of  night,  he  landed  his 
men  without  exciting  alarm  ;  the  sentinel 
was  slain  as  he  stood,  and  Iiarald  with  a 
hundred  sea-rovers  were  now  close  to  the 
unsuspecting  town. 

“  Quietly,  my  men,”  he  whispered  to  his 
eager  followers;  “there  are  five  hundred 
men  ahead  of  us,  we  must  never  let  them 
know  our  weakness.  Leave  all  plunder 
till  afterwards  ;  slay  every  man  you  see 
before  he  has  time  to  get  his  arms,  then 
for  the  spoil.  Let  every  blow  be  like 
the  blow  of  Thor’s  hammer,  which  never 
needed  to  strike  twice.” 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  and  instead  of 
silence  a  fearful  uproar  prevailed.  With 
shouts  the  vikings  rushed  on  their  easy 
prey ;  lighted  torches  soon  set  the  wooden 
houses  in  a  blaze,  and  by  the  light  which 
the  burning  dwellings  gave  the  marauders 
attacked  the  inhabitants,  thoroughly  taken 
by  surprise.  Axes  gleamed  in  the  air, 
arrows  whistled,  swords  flashed,  as  up  the 
narrow  streets  the  horde  of  invaders  rushed, 


giving  no  quarter  to  any  one  ;  in  vain  the  \ 
bolder  of  the  townsfolk  met  the  onslaught,  j 
they  were  borne  down  and  trampled  on  j 
before  they  could  form  in  line.  The  only  j 
place  where  any  resistance  worthy  of  the  i 
name  was  made,  was  at  the  house  of  \ 
Thorkeil.  The  first  cry  had  roused  the  j 
old  warrior  from  sleep.  Hastily  grasping 
his  sword,  he  had  shouted  for  help ;  the  j 
doors  of  his  dwelling  were  barricaded  ; 
against  the  invaders,  and  from  the  win-  j 
dows  a  shower  of  arrows  rained  on  the  at-  I 
tackers.  But  Harald  was  too  wise  to  j 
waste  his  strength  in  attempting-  to  carry  ! 
the  house  by  storm.  Leaving  a  few  to  guard 
against  a  sortie,  he  hurried  with  the  rest 
to  complete  his  victory,  or  rather  massacre. 
Before  half  an  hour  had  gone  there  was 
not  a  man  left  alive  in  Thorburg,  except 
those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Thorkeil’ s  : 
house. 

“  Open,  Thorkeil,”  cried  Harald;  “it  is  I 
Earl  Harald  who  commands.” 

“  Harald  is  no  earl,”  returned  Thorkeil,  ! 
“  and  were  he  twenty  times  earl  I  would 
not  open.” 

“  Bum  down  the  house,”  shouted  Harald;  i 
“  let  them  choose  death  by  sword  or 
flame.” 

An  arrow  was  quickly  shot  with  a  bunch 
of  flaming  tow  attached.  It  lodged  in  the 
wooden  roof,  which  soon  burst  into  flames. 

“Father,”  cried  Gunnhilda,  “we  are 
lost.  Oh  that  Sigurd  were  here !  ” 

“  My  child,  were  it  not  for  thee  I  could 
face  death  bravely,  as  I  have  faced  it  a 
hundred  times.” 

“  Fear  not  for  me,  I  too  can  face  death 
unflinchingly'.  Did  not  Christ  die  without 
a  murmur,  and  shall  I  be  afraid  ?  ” 

The  flames  spread  rapidly.  The 
frightened  inmates  crowded  down  to  the 
great  hall,  and  Wolf,  one  of  the  old  com¬ 
rades  of  Thorkeil,  implored  his  master  to 
throw  open  the  doors  and  let  them  all  die 
like  men  instead  of  burning  to  death  like 
beasts. 

“  It  is  our  only  chance,”  assented  Thor-  I 
kell,  “  Stay  here,  Gunnhilda,  perchance 


you  will  escape  notice.  How,  my  men, 
follow  me.” 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  old 
viking,  with  his  white  hair  flowing  behind 
him,  rushed  out  sword  in  hand.  The  first 
who  met  him  fell  to  the  ground  cloven 
right  through  the  head;  the  next  met  with 
no  better  fate;  and  the  sea-rovers  fell  back 
in  terror  at  the  apparition  of  a  mortal  who 
seemed  endowed  with  Thor’s  might  in  the 
battle.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  an  arrow 
shot  by  a  sure  hand  sang  through  the  air, 
and  Thorkeil  fell  pierced  to  the  heart.  His 
followers  were  soon  slain,  and  when  the 
morning  sun  arose  his  beams  fell  upon  a 
piteous  sight.  The  town  was  in  ashes ;  not 
a  man  survived;  women  were  weeping 
over  their  dead,  forgetting  in  their  sorrow 
to  bewail  the  fate  that  awaited  themselves. 
The  vikings  were  collecting  the  plunder  of 
the  town,  heaping  together  in  reckless 
profusion  the  treasures  of  many  a  house¬ 
hold,  and  carrying  their  dead  to  a  knoll 
outside  the  town  for  burial.  Truly  these 
were  cruel  days. 

“  We  must  lose  no  time,”  cried  Harald. 
“  If  this  gets  to  the  ears  of  Hacon  we  shall 
not  reach  the  Baltic  unmolested.  Bring 
the  spoil  to  the  ships  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  take  the  maidens  with  you.  I  will 
keep  this  one  on  board  the  Bear ;  she  is 
indeed  worthy  of  gentle  treatment.” 

So  saying  he  beckoned  to  Gunnhilda  to 
follow  him.  She  did  not  weep,  her  an¬ 
guish  was  too  deep  for  tears,  but  silently 
obeyed. 

“  Do  not  sorrow,  fair  maiden,”  said 
Harald,  as  kindly  as  he  could.  “  Do  not 
fear  that  you  will  be  made  a  thrall ;  nay, 
there  is  many  a  man  in  my  fortress  of 
Heldar,  and  of  noble  birth,  who  will  be- 
glad  to  make  you  mistress  of  his  house.” 

But  Gunnhilda  did  not  hear.  She  turned 
away  from  her  captor  and  sat  silent,  say¬ 
ing  to  herself,  “Ah,  if  Sigurd  only  knew!” 

But  Sigurd  was  far  away,  joyously 
watching  the  Dragon  as  she  bounded  over 
the  waves  on  her  way  towards  home. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ILL-USED  BOY  ;  OR,  LAWRENCE  HARTLEY’S  GRIEVANCES. 


By  Mrs.  Eiloart,  Author  of  “Jack  and  John,”  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XLY. — THE  LAST  OF  THIS  EVENTFUL  HISTORY. 


IT  was  about  a  month  after  Tom’s  arrival 
at  Clapton,  a  fine  bright  day,  won¬ 
derfully  mild  for  the  time  of  year,  and 
Tom  was  in  the  garden  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  walking  up  and  down,  and 
occasionally  indulging  in  a  hop  or  a  jump, 
and  looldng  altogether  something  like  a  boy 
instead  of  an  old  man  worn  with  all  the 
wickedness  he  had  seen.  It  was  a  half-holi¬ 
day,  and  Ted  had  come  to  spend  it  with 
his  friends.  They  ran  out  in  the  garden 
directly  lunch  was  over,  and  there  they 
found  Tom. 

“  I’m  going  back  to  Miss  Bransome’s 
to-morrow,  Master  Ted,”  be  said  to  that 
young  gentleman.  “I’m  so  well  now,  the 
doctor  says  I’m  quite  fit  for  school.” 

“And  won’t  be  run  away  with  again, 
eh,  Tom  ?  ”  answered  Ted,  while  Lawrence 
drew  him  apart. 

“Now,  Tom,  I’ve  been  wanting  to  ask 
you  ever  since  you’ve  been  here  about 
those  papers  of  my  uncle’s.  You  said  they 


were  down  a  hole.  Now  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  meant  by  that.  Was  it 
only  to  play  me  a  trick  ?  I  won’t  be  angry 
with  yrou,  only  tell  me  the  truth.” 

“I  did  tell  you  the  truth,  Master  Law¬ 
rence,”  answered  Tom,  “  and  the  bag  that 
you  said  had  got  the  papers  in  was  down  a 
hole,  only  I  couldn’t  just  make  you  under¬ 
stand  where  the  hole  was.  It’s  this  tree  I 
told  you  of,”  and  he  pointed  to  the  one 
down  Ayhich  Dick  had  gone,  and  from 
which  he  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  get 
out. 

“Well,  and  we  sent  Dick  down  there,” 
cried  Lawrence,  “  and  we  couldn’t  get  him 
out  again,”  and  he  pointed  to  the  hollow 
inside  the  trunk. 

“  But  yon  shouldn’t  have  sent  him  down 
the  hole,  but  under  it,”  cried  Tom  ;  “that’s 
where  Gregg  put  it  when  he  found  I’d  hurt 
my  leg  and  he’d  got  to  carry  me  away. 
He  meant  to  come  for  it  again,  but  he  toid 
me  afterwards  that  he  didn't  think  it 


worth  while.  He  was  afraid  he  shouldn’t 
get  the  money  Mr.  Hartley  offered,  with¬ 
out  questions  being  asked,  and  questions 
wouldn't  have  suited  Gregg.  I’ll  see  if  I 
can’t  fetch  it  out,”  said  Tom,  and  he  took 
off  his  jacket,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  boys,  made  a  wa.y  somehow  between 
the  gnarled,  twisted  roots  of  the  old  tree, 
into  what  must  have  been  an  opening  of 
considerable  size,  for  Tom  was  lost  to  sight, 
but  presently  came  backing  out,  feet  lor- 
ward,  covered  with  cobwebs,  dust,  and 
mould,  and  dragging  a  bag  that  he  pro¬ 
claimed,  as  indeed  it  proved,  to  be  the  very 
one  Gregg  had  hidden  there  the  preceding 
summer. 

Lawrence  sprang  on  it  with  delight. 
“Won’t  my  uncle  be  pleased!”  while 
Tom,  who  was  beginning  to  have  some 
regard  to  appearances,  ruefully  brushed 
his  trousers,  and  wondered  what  James 
would  say  to  him. 

Nothing  very  severe,  you  may  be  sure- 
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He  was  as  pleased  as  the  boys  at  the 
recovery  of  “master’s  bag,”  as  was  Mr. 
Hartley  himself,  when  he  came  home  from 
the  City  and  heard  of  it. 

Tom  went  to  Miss  Bransome’s  the  next 
day,  and  before  long  was  one  of  her  best 


boys  and  aptest  pupils.  Mr.  Hartley  has 
parted  with  his  pleasant  house  at  Clapton, 
and  lives  in  the  quiet  of  the  country,  while 
Bob  is  in  his  uncle’s  counting-house,  and 
likely  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Lawrence  is  there  too, 


and,  like  Eobert,  he  has  learned  to  be  so 
ready  to  help  others  over  their  troubles 
that  he  has  forgotten  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  think  of 
his  own. 

THE  END. 


SEVENTY  Y  E  A  E  S  AGO! 

By  Ascott  E.  Hote,  Author  of  “All  by  Himself,”  Etc.,  Etc. 

CHAPTER  II. 


“  T  was  up  and  out  with  the  early  dawn. 

1  The  wind  had  risen  to  a  gale  through 
the  night ;  no  boats  would  be  putting  to 
sea.  But  as  I  wandered  down  to  the  quay, 
expecting  to  find  myself  alone  with  the 
thoughts  that  thus  troubled  me,  I  met 
several  people  stirring  in  the  grey  morning. 
A  little  group  of  my  schoolfellows  ran  up, 
crying, 

“  ‘  Have  they  been  found  ?  ’ 

“  ‘Who?  What?’  asked  I,  quite  at  a 
loss. 

“  ‘  Have  you  not  heard  about  Owen 
Hughes  ?  ’ 

'  •  How  glad  I  felt  it  was  not  light  enough 
to  show  my  guilty  looks !  Had  this 
treachery  of  mine  taken  effect  already  ? 
Then  the  doctor  came  hurrying  past,  his 
wig  all  awry,  and  his  face  unshaved,  like 
one  who  had  been  up  all  night.  When  one 
of  the  boys  asked  him  a  question,  he 
stopped,  exclaiming,  in  the  utmost  agita¬ 
tion, 

“  ‘  No  more  news  !  Oh !  if  I  had  only 
been  wdth  them,  the  foolish  boys  !  The 
foolish  boys  !  He  must  have  had  the  sail 
fastened  ;  just  like  him,  for  he  never  knew 
fear,  but  it  was  madness  on  such  a  day.’ 

“All  at  once  I  guessed  the  truth,  and 
turned  sick  at  heart  with  horror.  A  small 
crowd  gathered  round  the  doctor.  With¬ 
out  saying  a  word,  I  heard  the  questions, 
the  answers,  the  conjectures,  the  lamenta¬ 
tions,  and  soon  learned  as  much  as  was 
known  of  what  had  happened. 

“  The  wind  yesterday  had  been  fresh  and 
squally,  with  deceitful  gusts,  which,  blow¬ 
ing  off  the  shore,  did  not  make  themselves 
felt  under  its  lee,  and  gave  the  sea  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  calmer  than  it  really 
was  a  little  way  out.  As  the  doctor  said, 
Owen  knew  no  fear ;  it  was  his  keenest 
pleasure  to  sport  with  winds  and  waves 
that  would  have  frightened  other  boys. 
A  passing  fisherman  had  hailed  him,  ad- 
vising.caution,  but  he  answered  only  with 
a  shout  of  careless  glee,  and  turned  to  run 
before  the  wind.  So  all  the  evening  he 
had  remained  out,  tacking  along  the  coast, 
for  the  most  part  under  shelter  of  the  hills, 
till  it  began  to  grow  dark,  when,  making 
for  home,  he  took  a  longer  tack  out  into 
the  bay.  There  a  sudden  squall  had  struck 
the  boat,  sho  heeled  over,  filled,  and  went 
down  in  the  twilight.  The  accident  was 
seen  from  the  deck  of  the  Cygnus,  which 
sent  a  boat  to  the  spot  without  delay,  but 
in  the  rough  sea  and  the  darkness  nothing 
could  be  done,  except  to  bring  the  bad 
news  on  shore.  While  I  was  still  nursing 
such  wicked  hatred  in  my  heart  against 
Owen,  ho  must  have  been  struggling  in 
these  cruel  waves. 

“‘Were  they  drowned,  then?’  asked 
one  of  the  boys,  who  had  been  listening 
with  breathless  interest  to  this  story. 

“  What  else  could  we  believe  ?  There 
was  some  faint  chance,  indeed,  that  one  or 


both  of  them  might  yet  be  heard  of.  Owen 
was  known  to  be  a  famous  swimmer,  but 
those  who  knew  him  guessed  also  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  save  the  little  boy, 
who  could  not  swim  ;  and  hampered  with 
Rees,  and  having  the  tide  against  him  at 
that  hour,  it  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  that 
he  could  have  gained  the  nearest  part  of 
the  shore.  It  was  just  possible  that  they  j 
might  have  been  picked  up  by  a  fishing  • 
smack  which  about  that  time  had  been 
seen  running  for  the  other  side  of  the  bay, 
or  they  might  have  been  able  to  support 
themselves  on  the  oars  and  the  rudder,  and 
thus,  drifting  out  to  sea,  be  picked  up  by 
some  passing  vessel.  From  hour  to  hour 
there  was  anxious  expectation  of  some  such 
news,  but  none  came.  I  never  expected 
it ;  I  believed  the  worst  all  at  once. 

“The  place  where  the  boat  had  sunk 
was  soon  discovered,  and  when  the  sea 
grew  calmer  she  could  be  seen  lying  at  the 
bottom  in  no  great  depth  of  water.  The 
doctor  refused  to  let  her  be  raised,  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  could  never  bear  to  use  his 
boat  again,  proud  as  he  had  been  of  her. 
It  must  have  been  as  well  for  him  if  he 
had  not  many  patients  on  his  hands  at  that 
time,  for  while  the  fate  of  the  lads  was  still 
uncertain,  he  did  little  but  ramble  about 
between  his  house  and  the  harbour,  unable 
to  rest  for  anxiety,  and  almost  as  discon¬ 
solate  as  their  nearest  relations.  So  other 
people  thought  of  Owen,  whom  I  had  hated ! 
This  old  doctor,  his  employer,  had  come  to 
love  him  like  a  son  of  his  own.  And  his 
poor  parents  !  Little  Rees  was  an  orphan  ; 
he  lived  with  his  old  grandmother,  who, 
they  said,  had  never  raised  her  head  since 
the  clergyman  came  that  dreadful  night  to 
break  the  news  to  her. 

“  The  whole  village  took  part  in  the 
sorrow  of  the  two  bereaved  families.  For 
the  next  few  days  there  was  always  a  little 
crowd  on  the  quay-head,  watching  the 
boats  which  were  dragging  for  the  bodies. 
Twenty  times  a  day  old  folks  and  young 
came  out  of  doors  to  ask  if  anything  had 
been  found.  For  my  part,  I  durst  not  ask. 

I  went  about  stupefied  by  that  heavy  load 
of  remorse  -which  I  had  to  keep  to  myself. 
Yet  even  my  schoolfellow's  noticed  the 
trouble  I  was  in,  and  wondered  I  should 
take  the  accident  so  much  to  heart.  In 
their  rough  way  some  of  them  set  it  down 
to  my  miserable  cowardice.  They  were 
sorry  for  Owen,  too,  but  they  had  not  the 
reason  that  I  had,  and  could  not  tell. 
The  older  people  found  my  concern  more 
natural,  as  it  was  known  that  I  had  been 
one  of  the  last  who  saw  and  spoke  to  the 
missing  lads. 

“  What  a  torture  it  was  to  me  to  hear 
the  universal  regrets  and  praises  that  found 
such  an  echo  in  my  smitten  conscience ! 
Everybody  else  had  a  good  word  for  him — 
a  pleasant  recollection  of  him.  It  was 
Owen  that  had  so  often  scaled  the  highest 


rock  to  reach  the  seagull’s  nest ;  it  was? 
Owen  that  had  flung  off  his  jacket  and 
shoes  and  plunged  into  the  sea  that  stormy 
Christmas  Day  to  help  two  fisher-boys 
whose  boat  had  been  swamped  in  a  whirl¬ 
pool  of  waves  foaming  over  the  bar  to  meet 
the  outrushing  tide.  Owen’s  voice  was  the- 
finest  when,  on  long,  fine  Sunday  evenings, 
the  young  folks  gathered  on  the  beach 
after  church-time  to  sing  their  sweet, 
plaintive  Welsh  hymns,  while  over  the  sea 
the  calm  summer  sunset  brightened  all  the 
west,  glorious  as  the  gates  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  It  was  Owen  who  would  make 
the  noisiest  boys  in  the  school  cease  their 
careless  din,  and  steal,  soft  as  cats,  past  the 
cottage  of  some  family  in  sickness  or 
trouble ;  and  it  was  he,  too,  who  gave  up 
hours  of  his  play-time  helping  the  rheu¬ 
matic  old  ferryman  to  work  his  heavy 
craft,  almost  as  cranky  and  used-out  as  its- 
master.  Every  hour  brought  some  new 
memory  of  his  cheery  unselfishness.  This 
was  the  youth  whose  life  I  had  hoped  to 
ruin.  But  now  death  had  done,  had  it  not, 
more  than  I  could  do  to  him  ?  Never  more 
would  he  think  little  of  me,  nor  could  I 
intend  him  harm  any  more.  But  oh  !  how 
could  that  be  wiped  from  my  memory 
which  I  had  purposed  so  wickedly  ?  Let 
him  but  come  back  from  the  dead,  and  how 
easy  it  would  be,  so  I  told  myself,  to  bear 
his  indifference — even  his  contempt.  But 
he  never  came  back. 

“  It  was  on  the  third  or  fourth  evening 
that  I  saw  several  people  running  towards 
the  harbour,  and  was  drawn  along  with 
them  by  an  impulse  I  could  not  resist, 
though  all  the  while  dreading  that  which 
I  was  to  see.  As  we  went  along  I  heard 
the  rumour:  the  bodies  had  been  found,, 
the  little  boy  locked  in  Owen’s  arms,  and 
the  boat  was  now  bringing  them  in.  We 
saw  it  entering  the  harbour  just  as  we 
reached  the  steps. 

“The  quay  was  crowded  with  people,, 
shading  their  eyes  against  the  glow  of  a 
red,  angry  sunset  as  they  eagerly  gazed  at 
that  boat  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
we  could  see  the  black  tarpaulin  spread 
out  in  the  stem.  Beneath  that  rough  pall 
lay  her  mournful  freight.  The  women 
were  sobbing ;  even  the  weather-beaten 
faces  of  the  men  showed -signs  of  emotion  ; 
the  children  looked  frightened  and  clung 
close  to  their  mothers.  Then  there  was  a 
pitying  murmur  as  the  crowd  made  way 
to  let  Ill's  mother  come  forward,  her  face 
hidden  in  her  apron  and  leaning  on  her 
husband,  who  tried  hard  to  hold,  himself 
upright  and  go  through  with  it  like  a  man. 
While  others  pressed  round  them  with  vain, 
words  of  pity  and  consolation,  I  shrunk 
away  from  this  sad  couple  as  if  my  touch 
might  be  pollution  to  them. 

“  The  boat  came  alongside  tbe  steps.  A 
dozen  arms  were  ready  to  offer  then  aid 
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as  the  tarpaulin  -was  reverently,  gently 
moved  away,  and  first  Rees’s  body  was  i 
lifted  out,  his  light  yellow  hair  dripping 
over  the  white  face,  and  a  great  bunch  of 
seaweed  clasped  tightly  in  one  little  hand. 
He  was  half  undressed,  as  if  they  had  had 
notice  enough  of  their  danger  to  make 
some  preparations  before  the  boat  went 
down.  The  body  was  carried  up  the  steps, 

I  staring  upon  it  as  one  in  a  dream — it  was 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  seen  death 
so  near.  But  when  they  were  about  to 
uncover  the  other  body  I  could  bear  to  look 


|  A  lifetime  has  passed  over  me  since  then, 
but  I  can  see  him  still,  so  bright,  so  hearty, 
so  full  of  life,  as  he  was  that  March  after¬ 
noon,  when  he  slighted  me  in  his  careless 
strength,  and  I  hated  him  as  only  the 
weaker  and  the  base  can  hate.  It  seems 
now  like  yesterday,  but  it  was  seventy 
years  ago. 

“  How  well  do  I  remember  the  funeral ! 
It  was  a  cold,  sullen  day  of  driving  showers 
and  low  hanging  mists  ;  but  nearly  all  the 
people  of  the  village  followed  along  the 
I  long  road  to  our  little  churchyard  upon 


would  rise  above  their  sinful  selves.  My 
nature  is  one  which,  without  grace,  were 
poor  indeed;  but  grace  and  mercy  have 
been  with  me  in  a  life-long  struggle  against 
the  sins  that  so  easily  beset  a  soul  like 
mine.  In  a  few  years  at  most,  in  a  few 
days  or  hours  perhaps,  the  fight  will  be 
over  for  me,  and  I  trust  to  be  more  than 
conqueror  through  Him  that  bare  my  in¬ 
firmities  and  gave  His  life  for  all  men, 
even  me.  I  fear  not  to  stand  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  my  Maker,  yet  at  times — when  the 
spirit  is  weak — my  heart  fails  me  to  think 


“  With  an  agonised  shriek,  the  mother  swooned  at  sight  of  her  boy.” 


no  more.  I  turned  away  my  head,  I  stole 
behind  the  crowd,  and  sped  away,  struck 
to  the  heart  by  that  agonised  shriek  of 
Owen’s  mother  as  she  swooned  at  the  sight 
of  her  boy. 

“I  never  had  courage  to  look  on  the 
corpse,  but  in  my  mind’s  eye  I  saw  him 
night  and  day.  Night  and  day  I  was 
haunted  by  his  pale  face,  and  by  the 
thought  that  the  last  thing  I  had  done  to 
him  had  been —  Oh,  what  would  I  not 
give  now  to  have  mastered  my  spiteful 
heart  in  time  !  ” 

Mr.  Griffiths  stopped,  and  seemed  on  the 
point  of  breaking  down  in  his  story.  Then 
he  went  on,  in  a  low,  trembling  voice, 

“  Seventy  years  ago — seventy  long  years ! 


the  mountain  side.  The  two  lads  were 
laid  side  by  side,  as  they  had  been  in 
death ;  and  when  the  earth  rattled  on 
their  coffins,  the  clergyman’s  voice  was 
drowned  in  a  general  outburst  of  grief. 
Nobody  noticed  me  lying  behind  the  wall 
outside,  and  crying  so  bitterly,  as  I  prayed 
Heaven  to  forgive  me  for  not  having  for¬ 
given  him  before  it  was  too  late.  Boys, 
boys,  if  you  had  such  an  hour  as  that  to 
look  back  to  over  a  lifetime,  you  would 
pray  always  for  grace  to  keep  your  young 
hearts  from  malice  and  hatred. 

“Long  and  deep  was  my  repentance  for 
that  hateful  afternoon.  I  took  the  lesson 
to  heart ;  I  learned  where  to  seek  strength 
in  my  very  weakness,  as  all  must  learn  who 


how  can  I  bear,  before  that  Throne,  the 
gaze  of  one  accusing  face  ?  Shall  I  meet 
him  there  and  forgive  myself  P — it  was 
seventy  years  ago — ” 

The  old  minister’s  voice  had  sunk  to  a 
whisper.  He  stopped  and  leant  his  head 
in  his  hands,  as  if  in  silent  prayer,  and  for¬ 
getting  he  was  not  alone.  The  two  boys 
gazed  at  his  white  hairs  with  a  kind  of 
awestruck  surprise;  then,  finding  him 
still  silent,  they  were  for  stealing  quietly 
away.  But  he  looked  up  and  called  them 
back. 

“  Dear  boys,”  he  said,  gently,  “let  us 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer  together,  and  may 
He  teach  you  to  forgive  as  you  hope  to  be 
forgiven.” 
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NAUTICUS  IN  SCOTLAND: 

A  TRICYCLE  TOUR  OF  2,446  MILES  IF  SIXTY-EIGHT  DAYS. 
By  the  Author  of  “Hauticus  on  his  Hobby-Horse.” 

47  th  Day. 


This  inn,  as  I  have  said,  stands  in  a  very 
exposed  situation.  During  the  night  the 
building  fairly  trembled  with  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  and  in  the  morning  the  prospect  from  the 
window  was  the  reverse  of  cheering.  Heavy 
masses  of  nimbus  cloud  were  chasing  one  another 


across  the  leaden  sky,  while  sheets  of  rain  par¬ 
tially  obscured  the  bare  sand-hills  and  the 
gloomy  cliffs  of  this  iron-bound  coast. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  lull,  I  started  for  John 
o’  Groats  at  8.15  a.m.,  and  commenced  my  plea¬ 
sure  trip  by  walking  down  into  and  up  out  of  a 
precipitous  ravine.  After  riding  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  over  a  peat  moor,  another  steep  gully  had 
to  be  crossed,  and  my  temper  was  acted  upon  in 
the  same  manner  by  torrents  of  rain  and  a  rough 
road.  My  journey  for  the  next  ten  miles  may 
briefly  be  described  as  a  succession  of  stiff  braes 
on  a  bad  surface  through  hard  squalls,  the  re¬ 
deeming  points  being  a  fair  wind  and  occasional 
glimpses  of  fine  coast  scenery. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  I  came  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  scattered  dwellings,  a  manse,  and  some 
limestone  quarries. 

“  Bravo!  here’s  Meloich!”  exclaimed  I; 
but  it  was  Stratliy.  Meloich,  when  reached, 
was  more  compact  and  boasted  an  hotel.  Find¬ 
ing,  however,  that  the  bad  weather  was  being 
left  behind,  I  resisted  the  temptation  to  refresh 
the  inner  man  and  pushed  on  for  Thurso. 

The  next  excitement  was  crossing  the  Halla- 
dale  Ferry7,  where  my  Cheylesmore  had  to 
squeeze  himself  into  a  cobble.  From  the  ferry 
we  walked  up  a  long  rocky  hill  on  to  a  bleak 
plateau,  but  the  worst  part  of  the  day’s  work 
was  over,  for  the  gradients  began  to  tone  down, 
the  surface  to  improve,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  sky  was  clear  overhead. 

I  now  passed  the  boundary  of  Sutherland, 
quite  an  event  to  me  after  all  my  varied  expe¬ 
riences  and  adventures  in  that  county.  Be¬ 
yond  Reay  the  character  of  the  country  under¬ 
went  an  entire  change,  for  although  it  still 
remained  open  and  treeless,  sand  gave  place 
to  shale,  and  extensive  fields  of  corn  and 
other  cereals  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  patches  which  on  the  west  coast  can  only 
thrive  in  sheltered  nooks.  The  road,  too,  be¬ 
came  firm  and  good,  buildings  cropped  up  in  all 


Betty  Hill.  Thurso.  John  o’  Groats. 

directions,  and  other  signs  tended  to  show  that 
I  was  approaching  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

From  the  top  of  a  hill  I  came  into  full  view  of 
Thurso.  The  immense  extent  of  monotonous 
country  in  the  background  gives  the  town  a 
desolate  appearance,  but  the  bay  and  the  bold 
red  cliffs  of  Dunnet  Head  were  very  fine.  I  en¬ 
joyed  a  capital  L.  O.  H.  run  of  three  miles  to 
the  Royal  Hotel,  where  I  halted  at  1.15  p.m. 

After  luncheon  I  strolled  through  the  broad 
streets  of  this  neat  little  town,  and  feasted  my 
eyes  on  the  contents  of  the  shop  windows,  with 
the  usual  result — i.e.,  an  irresistible  inclination 
to  buy  something.  In  this  case  it  was  really 
necessary,  for  my  boots  were  ready  to  drop  from 
my  feet,  and  other  items  of  my  toilette  were  in  a 
dilapidated  condition. 

A  day  would  have  been  well  spent  in  visiting 
Holborn  Head,  the  Clett  Rock,  and  the  magni¬ 
ficent  cliff  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
my  time  being  limited,  3  p.m.  found  me  pad- 
!  dling  over  the  bridge.  Having  turned  to  the 
left  I  came  to  the  castle,  ascended  a  hill  to  the 
right,  and  from  thence  made  rapid  progress 
along  level  ground.  The  whirl  of  vehicles  and 
•the  number  of  people  about  made  me  feel  like  a 
country''  bumpkin  in  the  Strand,  so  accustomed 
had  I  become  to  travelling  for  miles  without 
meeting  a  soul. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Castletown  a 
finger-post  sent  me  to  the  left,  and  at  Green- 
lands  Farm,  three  miles  farther,  I  again  turned 
abruptly  in  the  same  direction  on  to  a  narrow 
road  with  a  splendid  surface.  The  cyclist  is 
advised  to  take  this  (the  lower)  road,  and  for 
fear  of  missing  it  he  should  make  frequent  in¬ 
quiries  after  leaving  Castletown. 

After  running  through  a  mixture  of  bog  and 
cultivated  ground  for  two  or  three  miles  I 
arrived  at  Houna.  This  is  a  hamlet  with  an 
hotel  so  exactly  like  John  o’  Groats  that  more 
than  one  deluded  tourist  has  been  known  to  give 
a  graqdiic  description  to  his  friends  of  what  he 
had  seen  at  the  celebrated  house,  when  all  the 
time  he  had  never  been  there. 

Avoiding  this  mare’s-nest  I  turned  to  the 
right  and  worked  on  a  semicircle  of  two  miles  to 
John  o’ Groats  Hotel,  where  I  arrived  at  5.30 
p.m.  I  had  quite  counted  on  meeting  some  fel¬ 
low-wheelmen  here,  and  on  finding  the  house 
empty7  was  much  disappointed,  for  I  had  met 
with  the  same  .  luck  at  Betty  Hill.  However, 
the  landlady  was  a  host  in  herself,  and  her 
powers  of  persuasion  overcame  my  intention  of 
proceeding  farther,  so  I  settled  myself  down  for 
the  night.  I  passed  the  evening  in  reading  up 
the  history  of  the  old  house,  the  remains  of 
which — a  green  mound — was  just  in  front  of  the 
window. 

It  appears  that  once  upon  a  time  there  were 
eight  Dutch  settlers  of  the  name  of  Groat.  These 
gentlemen  used  to  hold  an  annual  festive  gather¬ 
ing  to  commemorate  the  arrival  of  their  ancestor 
in  Caithness.  To  prevent  the  continual  quar¬ 
rels  about  precedence  on  these  occasions,  one  of 
them  named  John  built  an  octagonal  room  with 
eight  windows  and  doors,  in  which  he  placed  a 
table  of  the  same  shape.  At  the  next  anniver¬ 
sary  he  invited  each  of  his  kinsmen  to  enter  by 
a  separate  door  and  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  In  this  way  he  pleased  them  all,  for  each 
supposed  himself  to  be  in  the  place  of  honour. 

Distance — Betty  Hill  to  Thurso  =  32  miles. 

Thurso  to  John  o’  Groats  21  ,, 

Total  =  53  ,, 


48 th  Day. 

John  o’ Groats.  Duncansbay  Head.  Wick. 

The  morning  being  moist  and  unpleasant, 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  wait  a  little.  The 
landlord  recommended  me  to  go  off  to  Duncans¬ 
bay  Head,  but  as  the  view  appeared  very  tame 
from  outside  the  hotel  I  pooh-poohed  the  idea, 
and  said  that  I  had  seen  Cape  Wrath.  Pre¬ 
sently,  having  had  some  further  talk  about  it, 
I  thought  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  go,  if  only 
to  kill  time. 

A  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half  on  soft  ground 
brought  me  in  sight  of  the  Stacks,  three  stately- 
pointed  rocks.  At  certain  times  of  the  tide 
tremendous  waves,  called  the  “  Bears  of  Dun¬ 
cansbay,”  roll  between  these  rocks  and  the  shore, 
a  distance  of  about  500  yards,  but  just  then 
Bruin  was  taking  a  siesta. 

I  rambled  along  the  cliffs,  which  are  com¬ 
posed  of  Caithness  flagstone.  They  do  not  reach 
the  altitude  of  those  at  Cape  Wrath,  but  the 
variety  in  the  shades  of  colour  (delicate  pink  to 
black)  and  their  different  stages  of  decay  and 
ruin  render  them  highly  interesting. 

I  noticed  in  many  places  that  the  sea  was 
slowly  but  surely  undermining  the  cliff,  and  the 
swell,  when  rolling  into  these  caverns,  thun¬ 
dered  and  roared,  and  occasionally  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  made  a  ^report  like  a  gun.  There 
were  many  rocks  of  different  shapes  which  had 
been  detached  by  the  action  of  the  sea  ;  one  of 
these  still  maintained  its  hold  on  the  mainland 
by  a  natural  bridge,  which  had  a  very  picturesque 
effect.  This  stone  is  so  rich  in  fossil  remains 
and  shells  that  it  pays  to  burn  it  for  lime. 

On  reaching  the  Head  I  came  upon  a  stupen¬ 
dous  chasm  500  feet  in  depth,  and  running 
700  or  800  yards  inland,  and  I  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  and  impressed  to  find  such  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  resistless  power  of  the  ever-rolling 
waves.  Myriads  of  sea-birds  were  here  to  be 
seen,  some  making  the  rocks  re-echo  with  their 


shrill  cries,  others  circling  overhead  or  taking  a 
seaward  flight,  while  numbers  seated  in  rows  on 
the  ledges  of  the  cliff  were  watching  the  more 
adventurous  divers  in  the  sea  below. 

I  could  make  out  guillemots,  razor-bills,  kitti- 
wakes,  and  puffins.  All  seemed  to  consider  me 
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■as  one  of  the  crowd,  hut  the  puffins  were  the 
most  cheeky  ;  several  of  them  squatted  close  to 
me,  and  twisting  their  oddly-shaped  heads, 
looked  at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  their  eyes  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  Pray  who  invited  you  to  our 
picnic  ?”  All  this  made  me  feel  as  though  I 
were  once  more  at  “  Kittiwake  Fair  ”  on  Ascen¬ 
sion  Island. 

I  saw  several  small  craft  being  carried  along 
by  the  tide,  which  was  racing  by  at  the  rate 
of  seven  or  eight  knots,  and  I  had  a  striking 
proof  of  the  dangers  of  navigation  in  these  parts 
from  seeing  two  wrecks  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Head.  One  lay  high  and  dry  on  the  beach,  and 
the  mastheads  of  the  other  (a  steamer)  were  just 
showing  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

On  my  return  to  the  hotel  I  made  a  note  in 
the  visitors’  book  advising  every  one  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Duncansbay  Head,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two  new 
arrivals  shut  up  the  book  and  start  oif  at  once. 

In  tiie  afternoon  a  touring  bicyclist  came  in. 
He  had  travelled  over  some  of  the  same  ground 
as  myself,  and  on  comparing  notes  I  found  that 
his  opinion  concerning  the  roads  tallied  with 
mine. 

4  p.m. — Although  the  weather  had  settled 
into  a  real  Scotch  mist  I  decided  to  make  a  move, 
.and  tear  myself  away  from  Mrs.  McKenzie,  who 
presented  me  with  an  envelope  full  of  a  kind 
of  cowrie  shell  peculiar  to  this  place,  called 
Groatic  buckies.  The  road,  which  consisted  of 
a  succession  of  rideable  undulations  on  a  good 
surface,  lay  through  a  melancholy  tract  of  moor¬ 
land,  with  here  and  there  a  house  and  a  plot  of 
cultivation.  The  last  two  miles  into  Wick  were 
level.  The  town  looked  imposing  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  but  a  nearer  approach  displayed  narrow 
dirty  streets,  reeking  with  the  smell  of  herrings. 
I  put  up  at  the  Caledonian,  but  would  advise  the 
tourist  to  try  the  new  hotel. 

Distance — John  o’  Groats  to  Wick  =  19  miles. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

SOME  ENTOMOLOGICAL  LOCALI¬ 
TIES  NEAB  LONDON. 

By  Theodobe  Wood, 

■  Joint-Author  of  “  The  Field-N'dtiiralist’s  Handbook." 

(Continued  from  page  G47.) 

A 'bout  midsummer,  the  Common  Heath  Moth 
( Fidonia  atoinaria)  will  be  found  in  great 
-numbers,  and  another  insect  of  the  same  genus— 
the  Bordered  White  ( F. .  2?iniarici)—ma,j  be  found 
a  few  weeks  earlier  as  it  flies  among  the  pine-trees 
which  border  the  common.  The  female  of  this 
insect,  who  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  her 
mate,  is  much  more  sluggish  in  her  habits,  and 
will  require  a  sharp  application  of  the  beating- 
stick  to  the  branches  in  which  she  has  taken 
refuge. 

Early  in  the  spring — say  about  the  middle  of 
April — the  handsome  Emperor  Moth  ( Saturnia 
carpini)  appears  on  the  wing,  and  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  at  Shirley.  The  beautiful  green 
larva  may  be  swept  from  the  heather  l-ater  in 
the  year,  or  sometimes  found  feeding  on  the 
bramble  and  blackthorn  bushes  in  the  valleys. 

Among  the  little  Pug  Moths  (Eupitliecia),  the 
Harrow-winged  Pug  (E.  nandta)  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  and  the  ling  Pug  ( E .  minutata)  by  no 
means  scarce,  while  several  other  species  are  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Both  by  day  and  night  Shirley  Common  is 
sure  to  well  repay  a  visit.  While  the  heather  is 
in  bloom  the  treacle-tin  will  be  almost  useless, 
but  at  other  times  tlie  bait  will  mostly  be  found 
very  productive.  The  local  Bird’s  Wing  {Dip- 
terygia  pihastri )  is  very  common  among  .  the 
pines  in  June. 

In  coleoptera  the  ^iglibourhood,  as  well 
as  the  common  itself, U2?  very  rich.  The  rare 
D'lcaster  dichrous  is  occasionally  found  all 
over  the  Croydon  district,  and  a  fine  specimen 
fell  to  our  share  on  a  recent  visit.  This  was  in 
the  road  near  Woodside  station. 

On  the  same  day  we  also  met  with  Scdpingus 
ater,  another  rarity,  which  we  swept  from  a 
batchcof  nettle  bordering  the  roadside.  Ho  less 
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than  four  examples  of  the  scarce  Ocypus  fuscatus 
also  turned  up  on  another  occasion. 

On  the  broom  in  the  old  gravel-pit  on  the 
common  the  local  Tycfiius  venustus  is  fairly 
common,  and  is  sure  to  be  found  in  the  sweep¬ 
ing-net,  in  company  with  several  other  beetles. 

At  the  back  of  the  common  will  be  noticed  a 
close  oak  fence,  which  surrounds  the  park  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  the  famous  Bishop’s  Fence, 
which  extends  from  here  as  far  as  West  Wick¬ 
ham  Church.  By  following  this  up  along  the 
footpath  the  collector  will  find  himself,  after 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile’s  walk,  opposite 
Shirley  Church,  and  in  the  direct  road  to  West 
Wickham  Wood,  which  is  one  of  the  best  locali¬ 
ties  for  collecting  in  Surrey. 

Should  he  wish  to  proceed  direct  to  the  wood 
from  either  Norwood  Junction  or  East  Croydon 
stations,  he  can  do  so  by  striking  down  tlie 
Shirley  Church  road,  a  few  hundred  yards  short 
of  the  common.  He  will  in  that  case  find  him¬ 
self  opposite  the  church  after  two  or  three 
minutes’  walk,  and  not  more  than  U  mile  from 
the  wood.  The  Bishop’s  Fence  runs  the  whole  of 
this  distance  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road. 

Early  in  the  spring  we  shall  probably  find  on 
these  palings  the  Pale  Brindled  Beauty  ( Phigalia 
prilosaria)  and  several  of  the  Iiibernias.  A 
month  or  so  later  the  handsome  and  conspicuous 
Oak  Beauty  ( Ampliidasia  prodromaria),  the 
Pale  Engrailed  (1’ejihrosia  biundularia),  the 
Yellow  Horned  ( Cymatophora.  flavicornis),  and 
the  Pine  Beauty  {Trachea  pmiperda)  may  be 
expected,  and  the  rare  Birch  Prominent  {Noto- 
donta  carmelita),  which  has  several  times 
occurred  here,  should  he  carefully  looked  for.  t 

With  tlie  beginning  of  May  the  Geometric 
show  themselves  in  considerable  numbers  and 
great  variety  of  species,  and  until  the  end  of 
July  or  thereabouts  the  Bishop’s  Fence  is  sure  to 
be  very  productive  both  in  this  group  and  also 
in  other  moths. 

The  Pale  Oak  Beauty  {Boarmia  consortaria ) 
is  sometimes  to  be  found  resting  with  extended 
wings,  looking  like  a  large  and  rather  worn  spe¬ 
cimen  of  theEngrailed(2’cp7wosia.  crcpuscularia). 

I  Near  the  pine-trees  the  Orange  Footman  {Li- 
thosia  aureola),  the  BarnM  Bed  {Ellopia  fasd- 
aria),  the  Tawny  Barred  Angle  (Macaria  litu- 
rata),  and  the  Pine  Carpet  {Thera  firmata)  are 
nearly  always  to  be  found,  both  on  the  palings 
and  also  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  in  the  pine 
plantation  in  the  wood. 

The  Cream-spot  Tiger  (Chelonia  villieg)  may 
sometimes  be  found  drying  its  wings  towards 
dusk,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  chick- 
weed,  the  food-plant  of  the  larva.  The  Hop- 
dog  {Orgyia  pudibunda),  sometimes  known  as 
the  Pale  Tussock,  often  occurs  on  the  fence, 
generally  looking  like  anything  but  a  moth. 

Among  the  Thorn  Moths,  the  Early  Thorn 
(Selerda  illunaria)  is  always  very  common,  and 
a  few  weeks  later  the  Lunar  (S.  lunar ia)  and 
Purple  (/S.  illustraria)  Thorns  appear  on  the 
wing.  The  Scalloped  Hazel  {Odontoptcra  biden- 
tata)  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  lias  a 
singular  fancy  for  resting,  head  downwards,  on 
the  larch  trunks,  within  a  foot  of  the  ground. 
With  the  exception  of  the  very  rare  Large 
Thorn  {Ennomos  alniaria),  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  Thorns  may  be  found  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  seasons. 

In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  moth  to  he  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood  which  has  not,  at  some 
time  or  other,  been  found  on  these  palings,  and 
air  examination  of  the  fence  alone  will  often  fill 
the  boxes  of  the  diligent  collector. 

The  earlier  in  the  morning  he  “goes  round” 
the  better,  for  not  only  are  insects  far  more 
abundant  on  palings  before  the  sun  is  high,  but 
he  may  forestall  the  many  collectors  who  habi¬ 
tually  work  the  fence,  and  who  would  otherwise 
deprive  him  of  his  game. 

After  walking  about  a  mile  along  this  Shirley 
Church  Koad,  we  come  to  a  footpath  striking 
into- the  wood  on  the  left-hand  side  of,  and  at 
right  angles  with,  the  road,  with  a  small  cottage 
at  the  entranee.  Another  pathway  runs  between 
this  and  the  road,  but  hardly  leads  to  as  good 
collecting-ground  as  the  former. 


For  the  first  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of 
its  course  this  path  is  bordered  on  both  sides 
with  pine-trees,  sparsely  sprinkled  with  birch 
and  oak.  On  these  pines  the  Pine  Beauty 
( Trachea  piniperda),  mentioned  already,  is  far 
from  uncommon  in  early  spring,  and  may  be 
fouud  resting  on  tlie  trunks  of  the  trees  in  the 
daytime,  or  sometimes  beaten  from  the  over¬ 
hanging  boughs  into  the  umbrella.  It  is  also 
attracted  by  “treacle”  and  sallow-blossoms, 
and  is  tolerably  sure  to  visit  those  baits  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  host  of  Trenioeampidte  and  other 
noctuce.  Later  on  we  find  the  Barred  Red  {Ello- 
pia  fasciarla) ,  the  Pine  Carpet  {Thera  firmata), 
the  Bordered  White  {F "idonia  piniaria) ,  etc. 

On  the  right-hand  side,  behind  the  pine-trees, 
is  a  cluster  of  fine  old  beeches,  running  for  some 
little  distance  almost  parallel  with  the  footpath. 
On  the  trunks  of  these  the  scarce  Lobster  Moth 
{Stauropus  fagi)  is  sometimes  to  be  found  dry¬ 
ing  its  wings  on  a  June  afternoon,  and  the 
extraordinary  larva  will  sometimes  fall  to  the 
beating-stick  at  the  beginning  of  autumn.  The 
Beech  Hooktip  {Platypteryx  unguicula)  and 
the  Clay  Treble-Lines  ( Epione  trilinearia)  may 
also  be  knocked  out  of  the  foliage. 

After  passing  the  pines  we  come  to  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  birch  and  oak  trees  on  the  left,  and  a 
patch  of  heather  on  the  right. 

From  the  former  the  Pebble  and  Scalloped 
Hooktips  {Platypteryx  falcula  and  lacertula), 
several  of  the  Prominents  {Notodonta),  and  many 
other  moths  may  be  beaten  out,  and  their  larvae 
obtained  in  their  seasons.  Among  the  heather 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  occur  nearly  all  of 
the  moths  to  be  obtained  on  Shirley  Common, 
and  the  sweeping-net  will  often  bring  up  some 
nice  beetles.  The  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary 
{Argynnis  Ettphrosyrie)  is  very  common  behind 
this  patch  in  May  and  June. 

A  couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so  farther  on 
we  come  to  a  large  clearing  oj,i  the  right  hand, 
the  left  being  still  thick  wood,  and  admirable 
for  beating.  This  open  space'  is  one  of  the  best 
places  in  the  wood  for  treacling,  and  almost 
every  tree  is  adorned  by  a  long  black  streak,  the 
fruits  of  the  labour  of  multitudinous  collectors 
for  years  past.  It  is  also  a  very  good  spot  for 
butterfly-hunting,  and  the  bushes  with  which 
the  place  is  sprinkled  are  worth  trying  with  the 
beating-stick. 

Hovering  over  the  flowers  here  we  may,  if  we 
are  lucky,  find  a  specimen  of  the  Broad-bordered 
Bee-Hawk  {Macrogiossa  fueiformis),  with  its 
transparent  wings  bordered  with  rich  brown. 
Being  quite  as  quick  on  the  wing  as  its  relative 
the  Humming-bird  Hawk  {M.  stellatarum),  a 
quick  stroke  with  the  net  will  be  needed  to 
capture  it. 

Some  little  distance  from  the  path,  and  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  clearing,  there  runs  a 
small  stream,  along  the  edges  of  which  are 
numerous  small  sallow-hushes,  whose  attractive 
catkins  provide  a  feast  for  thousands  of  insects 
of  all  orders  in  March  and  tlie  beginning  of 
April.  In  the  moths,  all  the  common  species 
of  the  genus  Toeniocampa  are  extremely  abun¬ 
dant,  and  the  rarer  and  more  local  Lead-coloured 
Drab  {T.  popnlleti )  and  the  Blossom  Underwing 
( T.  vuniosa)  are  now  and  then  to  be  met  with. 
Besides  these,  hibernated  specimen's  of  many  of 
the  autumn  noctuce,  such  as  the  two  Sword-grass 
Moths  {Calocampa  vetusta  and  exoleta),  the 
Satellite  {Scoptelosoma  satellitia,),  the  Chestnuts 
( Ccrastis  vaccinii  and  spadieca),  the  Orange 
Upper- wing  (Hoporina  croccago),  and  the  Herald 
{Gonoptera  libatrix)  sometimes  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  banquet.  In  the  bright  sunshine 
the  pretty  Orange  Underwing  (Brephos  par- 
thenias)  will  perhaps  be  seen,  as  it  flies  round 
the  catkins  of  these  sallows. 

The  group  of  pines  at  the  farther  corner  by 
the  path  is  very  productive  in  the  moths  which 
feed  upon  those  trees,  but  the  collector  must  be 
quick  with  his  net,  for  the  startled  insects 
almost  invariably  flyover  the  thick  undergrowth 
which  borders  the  place,  in  which  case  pursuit 
is  out  of  the  question. 

From  here  until  the  keeper’s  cottage  at  the 
end  of  the  wood  there  is  good  beating  on  both 
sides  of  the  footpath,  and  the  occasional  trees 
are  very  productive  when  treacled. 
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Coleopteristswiil  find  the  sweeping-net  of  the 
utmost  service  to  them,  not  only  in  all  parts  of 
the  wood,  but  also  in  the  neighbouring  fields 
and  lanes.  Many  of  the  very  rarest  of  the 
British  beetles  occur  in  the  neighbourhood,  and, 
even  if  none  of  these  “plums”  turn  up,  the 
collector  is  sure  to  enrich  his  collection  by  the 
addition  of  many  new  species. 

In  the  wood  he  should  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  the  “keepers’  ”  trees,  where  those  gentlemen 
suspend  the  carcasses  of  the  cats,  weasels,  and 
other  “  vermin  ”  which  they  find  in  pursuit  of 
the  game.  All  the  burying  beetle  tribe  are 
especially  common  in  such  localities,  and  the 
application  of  a  stick,  the  umbrella  being  held 
beneath,  will  cause  them  to  emerge  in  swarms. 
I  have  myself  taken  four  species  of  the  Nccro- 
j)hori  —  the  burying  beetles  proper — viz.,  N. 
humator,  interruptus,  ruspator,  and  mortuorum, 
from  a  single  carcass,  besides  Silplias,  Staphy- 
linidce ,  etc.,  in  abundance. 

In  different  parts  of  the  wood  rotten  stumps, 
logs,  etc.,  will  probably  be  found,  and  should 
be  carefully  examined  for  the  wood-boring 
beetles.  Some  instrument  with  which  to  scrape 
away  the  rotten  wood  will  of  course  be  necessary. 
As  good  a  tool  as  any  is  an  ordinary  butcher’s 
knife,  costing  sixpence,  and  suspended  in  a  sheath 
by  a  belt  round  the  waist,  so  as  to  be  concealed  by 
the  coat.  With  sheath,  etc.,  complete,  this 
ought  not  to  cost  more  than  a  couple  of  shillings. 
The  blade  is  of  Sheffield  manufacture,  takes  a 
very  good  edge,  and  can  be  used  down  to  the 
very  last  shred.  It  is  sharply  pointed,  so  that 
the  knife  answers  the  double  purpose  of  cutting 
and  digging. 

Leaving  the  wood  behind  us,  we  walk  for 
some  little  distance  down  a  lane  edged  with  a 
very  varied  vegetation,  which  affords  capital 
sweeping  for  both  larvm  and  beetles.  This  lane 
shortly  joins  a  road,  which,  after  a  little  way, 
branches  off  into  two  parts,  the  way  to  the  left, 
the  Wickham  Road,  leading  back  by  a  rather 
circuitous  course  into  Shirley  Road,  while  the 
right-hand  one  forms  the  nearest  route  to 
Beckenham  railway  station  on  the  Chatham  and 
Dover  line.  For  nearly  two  miles  of  this  road 
there  is  capital  sweeping  on  the  right-hand  side, 
and  on  the  left  very  productive  palings  run 
nearly  the  whole  distance  to  the  station,  rather 
more  than  three  miles.  On  the  flowers  of  hem¬ 
lock,  which  is  very  abundant  in  places,  some  of 
the  Longicorn  beetles  simply  swarm,  with  hosts 
of  Tclcpihori,  or  “  Soldiers  and  Sailors,”  weevils, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  gas-lamps  along  this  road  sometimes  pro¬ 
duce  good  insects.  The  Oak  Beauty  (Amphi- 
dasio  prodroinaria)  early  in  spring,  and  the 
Sprawler  ( Petasia  exssinea)  late  in  the  autumn, 
are  among  these. 

As  regards  pupa-digging,  the  more  attainable 
part  of  West  Wickham  is  rather  disappointing, 
partly  owing  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  which 
is  largely  composed  ef  pebbles  of  considerable 
size,  hut  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  encroachment 
of  the  mole.  This  creature  may  fairly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  bane  of  entomologists,  for  it 
drives  its  tunnels  round  the  roots  of  every 
favourable  tree,  devours  all  the  pupte,  and  also 
the  hibernating  beetles,  which  had  sought  a  re¬ 
fuge  there,  and  nips  the  pupa-digger’s  hopes  in 
the  bud. 

Larva-beating  and  searching  generally,  how¬ 
ever,  and  more  especially  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  is  exceedingly  productive,  and  a  heavy 
'  ‘  bag  ”  may  be  looked  for  with  tolerable  cer¬ 
tainty. 

The  great  drawback  to  this  very  productive 
locality  lies  in  the  keepers,  wlio  are  ruthless  in 
ejecting  any  unlucky  person  found  trespassing. 
The  footpath  is  the  only  public  ground  in  the 
whole,  wood,  and  the  collector  leaving  it,  even 
for  a  few  paces,  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
these  betes-noir. 

In  a  second  article  I  intend  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  Darenth  Wood,  near  Dartford, 
Epping  Forest,  and  one  or  two  other  easily 
■attainable  localities. 
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April  26. — Per  F.  and  B.  Sherrard  (Leices¬ 
ter),  £1  3s.;  II.  Dewar  (Poplar),  6d.  :  Jolly 
Cricketers  (towyn),  Is.  3d.  ;  Per  Francis 
E.  Lloyd  (Walton),  7s.  6d.  ;  Per  Edward 
B.  Cotton  (Old  Swan),  £1  3s.  9(1. ;  J.  C.,  G.  S., 
and  E.  C.  Roper,  Is.  6d. ;  Per  H.  C.  Mason 
(Cambridge),  16s.  ';  Per  Edward  Penbertliy 
(Leiant),  8s.  3d.  ;  Per  W.  Humphreys 
(Cornwall  Gardens),  9s.  ;  Don  (Finsbury 
Park),  Is.  6d.  ;  Jumbo,  Is.  ;  S.  H.  Cattle, 

2s.  Gd.  ;  J.  Chapliu  (Plumstead),  2s.  6d.  ; 

Per  H.  L.  Williams  (Manchester),  Us. ; 

Forester  (Lyndhurst),  Is.  ;  Per  P.  E.  Gib¬ 
son  (Morpeth),  £2  8s. ;  Artist  (Leith),  Is. ; 
Anonymous  (Manchester),  2s.  6d. ;  Per  PL. 

Anderson. (Bayswater),  lOs.ld. ;  Per  PL.  W. 

Taylor  (Clieetham),  10s.  ;  Per  J.  W.  Will- 
son  (Peterboro’),  15s.  10d.;  Per  Sydney  H. 

Crocker  (Newcastle-on-Tyne),  15s.  ;  Al¬ 
berto  (Oxford),  Is.  3d.  ;  Per  W.  Harden 
(Barnes),  17s.  ;  A.  Meldrum  (Dunkeld), 

Is.  6d. ;  Anonymous,  6d. ;  Per  K.  Barfoot 
(Brighton),  14s.  4d . 12  7  3 

April  27.—  Per  Conrad  L.  Huhn,  £2  3s.  ; 

Per  Harry  S.  Denton  (Wolverhampton), 

10s.  3Jd.  ;  Per  Henry  Stallard  (Hamp¬ 
stead),  £3  13s.  7d. ;  Per  C.  W.  Irving 
(Croydon),  £1  16s.  Gd.  ;  A  Cornish  Maid, 

Is.;  Per  Mis3  Crabtree  (Redhill),  17s.  Gd. ; 

Per  A.  Jas.  Pope  (Blackheath),  £1  Us.8d.; 

Per  F.  Carter  (Connaught  St.),  £3  Os.lOd. ; 
Rugbiensis,  2s. ;  Sally,  Mother,  and  Sis¬ 
ters,  2s.  6d. ;  E.  E.  and  G.  Saunders  (Hol¬ 
loway),  2s.  ;  Per  J.  and  E.  Sampson 
(Hixou),  £1 12s.  6cl.;  X.  C.  Swan  (Lincoln), 

2s.  Gd.;  Frank  H.  Sowersby  (Sheffield),  is.; 

Per  Robert  Watson  (Liverpool),  Us.  2d. ; 

Per  Herbert  Lunn  (Guildford),  12s.  Gd.  ; 

G.  B.  S.  (Canterbury),  Is.  ;  Per  F.  Dun- 
combe  (Abergele),  7s.  7d. ;  Arthur  L. 

Slator,  0d.  ;  Per  R,  P.  II.  Oliver  (Ports¬ 
mouth),  8s.  Gd.  ;  W.  E.  E.,  6d.  ;  Per  S. 

Denby  (Bradford),  12s.  ;  H.  B.  Ellis  (Lei¬ 
cester),  Is.  Gd. ;  Per  R,  Coliingwood  (Roch¬ 
dale),  15s.  ;  Per  W.  E.  Ireland  (Birming¬ 
ham),  13s.  Gd.  ;  J.  W.  Harrison  (Sta- 
pletord),  5s.  ;  Per  E.  A.  Smith  (Devizes), 

17s.  ;  F.  J.  G.  (Devon),  Is.  ;  Per  Robert 
Bell  (Edinburgh),  £1  4s.;  Codram  de  Bert-  ' 


fish  (New  Wandsworth),  2s.;  Per M.  Bince 
(London,  H.W.),  15s.  ;  Drummer  (South 
Lambeth),  Is.  ;  Frank  A.  Noah,  Gd. ;  Per 

L.  H.  Moseley  (Old  Kent  Road),  £2  2s.; 

Captain  Reade  (Notting  Hill),  os.  ;  Per 
Janies  Lynch  (Whitby),  12s,  8d. ;  George 
Clark  (Lower  Tooting),  Is.  ;  Per  E.  J. 

Brown  (Amesbury),  Cs.  Gd.  ;  Per  Edgar 
Williams  (Camden  Town),  Gs. ;  Per  Geo. 

Dawes  (Long  Lane,  S.S.),  8s.  Gd.  ;  Per  G. 

Nickson (Liverpool), Is.;  Per T.L. Webster, 

10s.  ;  T.  Biggin  (Sheffield),  5s.;  Per  H.  A. 

Fraser  (Stockton),  £1  2s.  Gd.;  Per  William 

Howse,  9s. ;  Per  L.  Aulagrrier,  Is.  Gd.  . .  29  1G  9J 

April  28 .—Per  James  Forbes  (Edinburgh), 

5s.  Gd.  ;  W.  B.  Lumley  (Hythe),  2s.  Gd.  : 

PerLe onard  York  (Newport  Pagnell),  17s. ; 

Per  A.  R.  Trinder  (Iligbgate),  9s.  Gd.  ; 

Charles  Forrester  (Shepherd’s  Bush),  Is.  ; 

Per  A.  and  F.  Phelps  (Gloucester),  17s.  ; 

Per  John  Towers  (Manchester),  9s.  Id.  ; 

Per  Paul  Towers,  10s.  8d.  ;  F.  J.  E. 

(Creech),  2s.  ;  F.,  Is.  ;  Per  J.  E.  Lewis 
(Farnham),  Cs.  ;  Per  M.  L.  Weber  (Shep¬ 
herd’s  Bush),  7s.  ;  Per  W.  Reynolds 
(Brighton),  2s. ;  E.  J.  Redgrove  (Brixton), 

2s.  6d.;  Per  Samuel  Davies  (Manchester), 

9s.  ;  Per  Geo.  A.  Hill  (Liverpool),  £1  Is.  ; 

Christ  Church  (Mayfair)  Youths’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  per  A.  W.  Poplett,  £1 ;  Aniline 
Dye  (Salford),  Is.  ;  Eloomsbury  Young 
Men’s  Club;  per  W.  Jones,  £1  ;  Per  H.  E. 

IV root  (St.  Albans),  £1  Us.  3d.  ;  Geo.  Tye 
(Kentish  Town),  2s.  6d.  ;  Per  Chas.  Wood 
(Peckham  Rye),  18s.  Gd.  ;  Per  W.  E.  Par¬ 
nell  (Paignton),  5s.  3d.  ;  W.  Ball  Acton 
(Tunbridge  Wells),  3s.  ;  Per  Miss  A.  A. 

Read  (Bromley),  £1  Gs.  Gd. ;  Per  A.  Prit¬ 
chard  (Faringdon),  10s.  ;  F.  C.  (Derby), 

Is.  Gd.  ;  Per  J.  Boreham  (Tottenham), 

7s.  8d.  ;  Per  J.  H.  Miller  (Hertford), 

£3  Os.  9d. ;  Per  A.  B.  Browne  (Salcombe), 

£1  2s.  Gd.;  W.  S.  D.,  Is.;  Per  Wm.  Patrick 
(Bradford),  £1 ;  J.  D.  A.  (Manchester),  Is.; 

James  and  Joseph  Thomas  (Sharnbrook), 

2s.;  Per  H.  W.  Watson  (Cheltenham),  15s. ; 

H.  T.  Winney  (Tavistock),  Is. ;  Per  Philip 
Gray  (Bevois  Mount),  3s.;  Per  Harry  Lucas 
(Aberdare),  7s.  Gd. ;  Per  E.  G.  R.  Male, 

£1  Is.  8d.  ;  Walter  and  Norman  Drysdalo 
(Gateacre),  2s.;  Per  W.  de  Lacy  Devereux 
(Clifton),  £1  11s.  Cd. ;  A.  Graham  (Spring- 
field),  Is.  ;  George  Pratt  (Tweedmouth), 

Is.  ;  Per  T.  IV.  Hillyard  (London,  S.vv.), 

£1  Gs.  Id.  ;  Per  Wm.  Southon  (Chiswick), 

9s.  4d.  ;  Per  A.  K.  Martin  (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne),  10s.  Gd.;  Per  John  A.  Jessop,  2s.  Id.; 

M.  A.  Maxted  (Portsmouth),  2s.  Gd.;  John 
Baird  (Glasgow),  2s.  Gd.  ;  Per  C.  Tyrrell, 

2s.  ;  W.  G.  G.  and  H.  J.  G.,  Is.  Gd. ;  Jack 
Gray  (Glasgow),  Is.;  Robert  Lillie  (Crail), 

Is.  ;  Robb  (Glasgow),  2s.  ;  Per  J.  L.  Cop- 
laud,  5s.  9d.  ;  E.  IV.  Barnes  (Old  Kent 
Road),  2s.  ;  Anonymous  (Hinckley),  2s.  ; 

Per  H.  B.  Meakin  (less  2d.  for  unstamped 
letter),  Us.  lOd.  ;  Edward  A.  Coombs 
(Hackney  Road),  2s.  Gd.  ;  Per  W.  Wood, 

.Tun.,  2s.  Gd.  ;  Per  Miss  J.  Pdchmond 
(Crouch  End),  5s.;  Per  W.  Stockins, 

5s.  lOd.  ;  Per  J.  F.  Coote  (Regent's  Park), 
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Walter  Church.— Give  your  birds  tlieir  food  in  the 
morning  before  you  have  your  own  breakfast.  Wash 
their  food  and  water  tins  or  glasses,  and  replenish 
them  ;  clean  and  tidy  the  cage.  One  supply  of  food 
should  last  all  day.  For  blackbirds  and  thrushes 
German  paste,  soaked  bread  and  milk,  insects, 
worms,  egg  and  bread-crumb,  or  hard-boiled  egg, 
and  snails.  Change  frequently  if  you  want  to  keep 
them  healthy.  Linnets  may  be  fed  on  the  smaller 
seei]g_canary,  rape,  maw,  and  a  little  hemp.  Give 
green  food,  and  put  sea-sand  or  gravel  in  the  cages. 

Eccles.—  1.  For  dandriff  get  a  pomade  as  follows 
Nitric  oxide  of  mercury  ointment  one  part,  ordinary 
pomade  four  parts ;  rub  in  night  and  morning,  not 
on  the  hair,  but  into  the  scalp  ;  wash  twice  a  week 
with  carbolic  soap;  take  a  little  sulphur  internally 
tluee  times  a  week,  and,  if  the  health  be  low,  a 
course  of  iron  and  quinine.  2.  Grease  spots  may  lie 
taken  out  by  placing  pieces  of  brown  paper  over 
them,  and  pressing  with  a  hot  iron  as  long  as  the 
bits  of  paper  will  absorb  the  grease.  3.  Depends 
entirely  on  the  kind  of  ink  and  colour  of  cloth. 
Spirits  of  salt  will  remove  some.  4.  “  Where  is  the 
man  1  ”  Evidently  “  under  the  garden  wall.” 

H.  D.  McCheane. — Head  our  articles  on  the  Thames, 
beginning  in  No.  130  and  ending  in  No.  140. 

REGINALD  G.  D,  BONSOR.— Dress  the  sore  on  the  rab¬ 
bit's  ear  with  an  ointment  composed  of  one  portion 
of  green  iodide  of  mercury  ointment,  and  one  of  com¬ 
pound  sulphur  ointment.  Wash  the  place  twice  a 
week  We  fear  you  do  not  keep  it  over  cleanly. 
Change  the  hutch.  Give  it  a  run  every  day  on  the 
grassland  plenty  of  sunshine. 

W.  S.  Jackson,— The  Camera  Lucida  is  simply  a  four¬ 
sided  bar  of  glass, ,  with  two  of  its  faces  at  right 
angles  to  each 


Skylark.— German  paste  may  be  made  by  mixing 
together  a  pint  of  fine  oatmeal  and  a  pint  of  pea- 
flower,  with  three  ounces  each  of  honey  and  salad-oil 
or  lard,  rubbing  it  well  together,  and  frying  a  light 
brown,  stirring  all  the  time.  A  little  hard-boiled 
egg,  a  little  maw,  and  a  little  crushed  hemp  may  be 
added  each  day  to  the  portion  you  give  the  bird. 
Do  you  give  your  lark  a  nice  clovery  turf  every 
second  or  .third  day  ?  Do  so,  and  put  a  rusty  nail  in 
the  water. 

Observer.— Observe  all  you  can,  but  do  not  be  dog¬ 
matic.  No  one  can  say  that  the  cuckoo  does  not  lay 
in  and  not  beside  the  intended  foster  parents’  nest  as 
often  as  not.  Birds  can  lift  and  carry  their  eggs, 
and  many  do  ;  but  what  you  assert  is  no  proof  that 
as  regards  the  cuckoo  this  is  always  the  case.  We 
wish,  however,  that  all  our  country  readers  were 
like  you— observers,  and  sent  us  their  experiences  of 
what  they  saw  and  heard. 

LORRIE. — Skins  of  all  kinds  can  be  dressed  for  making 
trimmings  or  muffs  simply  enough  as  follows.  First, 
as  to  cleaning,  htretch  the  skin,  feather,  or  fur 
downwards  on  a  board,  and  tack  it  there;  then  with 
a  knife  remove  every  bit  of  flesh  and  fat,  and  scrape 
it  well ;  then  rub  over  with  alum  and  soda  pounded 
together  in  a  little  water  ;  leave  it  to  dry  for  a  day 
or  two,  then  scrape  again  and  rub  down  with  pumice- 
stone  to  soften.  A  final  dressing  of  alum  alone  will 
suffice  to  preserve  it,  and  softening  can  only  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  application  of  elbow-grease. 

L.  C.  Thomas  and  Others.— 1.  It  is  against  pur  rules  to 
answer  by  post.  2.  The  feeding  and  treatment  of 
your  pet  rats  is  so  perfect  that  we  fear  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  no  cure  for  the  ailing  one.  It  is  evidently 
asthma.  A  few  drops  of  warm  castor-oil  might  do 
good  once  a  week,  and  the  placing  in  the  drinking- 
water  of  a  rusty  nail.  3.  No,  it  is  not  catching. 

T.  P.— See  other  answers.  All  nonsense.  The  true 
lucky,  unlucky,  mystic,  and  magical  number  is 
number  one,  for  all  the  others  are  but  its  multiples. 

Nil  Desperandum.-— 1.  The  letters  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages  are  the  “  signature  ”  marks.  They  distinguish 
tlie  sheets  for  the  convenience  of  keeping  the  print¬ 
ing  accounts,  marking  the  progress  of  the  work,  and 
guiding  the  bookbinders.  2.  They  are  the  insulators, 
and  keep  the  wire  from  electrical  contact  with  the 
ground. 

Martini  Henry.— The  answer  is  obvious.  Apply  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  volunteer  regiment  you 
think  of  joining,  and  ascertain  for  yourself.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  your  health  and  build.  There  is  no  strict 
age  limit  in  the  majority  of  cases. 


ether,  and  the 
other  two  at 
an  angle  of 
13  5°.  The 
glass  is  held 
with  the  right 
angle  up¬ 
wards,  and 
the  eyes  being 
directed  down 
upon  the  sur¬ 
face,  see,  re¬ 
flected  from 
the  sloping 
sides,  the  ob¬ 
ject  down  the 
tube  of  the 
microscope,  or 
whatever  the 
instrument 
may  be.  A 
Camera  Ob- 
scura  is  a  rec¬ 
tangular  box 
with  a  lens, 
whose  focal 
length  is  equal 
to  the  length 
and  depth  of 
the  box.  This 
has  a  reflector 
fixed  at  half  a 
right  angle 
behind  it,  and 
this  throws 
the  image  of 
the  object  to¬ 
wards  which 
the  lens  is 
directed  on  to 
a  piece  of 
groun  d  -  glass 
fitted  into  the 
top  of  the 
box. 


Light.  — The  English  were  first  in  the  matter.  Swan’s 
incandescent  system  is  of  prior  date  to  that  of  Edi¬ 
son.  In  the  Edison  lamp  it  is  a  fibre  of  bamboo 
which  glows.  Swan  began  his  experiments  as  far 
back  as"  1845.  The  Brush  light  is  an  arc  light,  but 
the  same  company  supply  the  Lane-Fox  lamp,  which 
is  an  incandescent  one. 

S.  IV.  F.  C.— If  the  team  is  of  full  strength  when  yon 
commence  to  play,  you  cannot  add  to  or  alter  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  game,  and  you  cannot  play  substitutes,  or 
change  substitutes,  without  the  consent  of  your  oppo¬ 
nents. 

Concha. — Sowerby  has  a  good  book  on  conchology. 
Far  better  get  a  book  on  the  Mollusca  say  Wood¬ 
ward’s  Manual,  or  Gwyn  Jeffrey’s  work,  and  study  a 
far  more  interesting  subject.  Conchology  is  hardly 
a  science. 

A  Subscriber. — It  is  unusual  for  pigeons  to  lay  three 
or  four  eggs,  but  such  cases  are  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence. 

F.  T.— Better  buy  your  size  ready  made.  It  is  a  weak 
solution  of  impure  gelatine  evaporated  until  it  forms 
a  stiff  jelly,  and  its  manufacture  is  somewhat  odori¬ 
ferous. 

Bow. — A  first-class  violin  has  seventy  separate  parts. 
Two  form  the  back,  two  the  belly,  six  the  blocks,  six 
the  sides,  twelve  the  lining,  twenty-four  the  purfling, 
and  there  is  the  tail- pin,  its  peg  and  fastening,  the 
tail-piece,  the  bass-bar  and  sound-post,  the  bridge, 
nut,  head  and  scroll,  the  finger-board,  and  the  four 
pegs  and  four  strings.  The  body  weighs  about  half 
a  pound,  with  the  neck  and  scroll  about  twenty 
ounces,  and  when  tuned  to  pitch  the  pressure  on  the 
bridge  is  over  ninety  pounds. 

Old  Peeweep.  — 1.  We  neither  know,  nor  have  we  any 
means  of  knowing,  which  is  the  strongest  man  ancl 
best  racehorse  in  the  kingdom.  2.  You  need  not  alarm 
yourself,  the  report  was  circulated  in  error.  Mr. 
Proctor,  in  his  own  paper,  “  Knowledge,”  gave  an 
article  on  the  17th  February  last,  in  which  he  denies 
having  said  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  at 
any  fixed  date,  by  any  means,  cometary  or  other¬ 
wise.  A  greater  than  he  has  told  us  that  “  the  time 
and  season  knoweth  no  man.” 

Nemo.— Guinea-pigs  must  be  kept  very  cleanly,  else 
their  places  are  apt  to  smell  disagreeably.  They  are 
fond  of  changes  of  diet.  Give  oats  or  grain  of  some 
kind  once  a  day,  and  bread  soaked  in  milk  ;  also  an 
allowance  of  garden  roots,  cabbage,  greens  of  any 
kind,  or  weeds,  such  as  sowthistle,  plaintain,  etc. 
They  ought  to  have  water  to  drink. 

N.  D.  306.-  Our  thirty-eighth  number  was  re-printing, 

but  it  is  now 
ready  again. 


In 

to 


E. 


A.  M.  T. 
asking  us 
prescribe  a 
method  of 
treatment  for 
any  pet  ani¬ 
mal,  whether 
bird  or  beast, 
our  readers 
would  do  well 
to  mention 
how  it  has 
been  fed.  Feed 
your  canary 
only  on  ca¬ 
nary-seed  and 
rape,  two 
parts  of  the 
former  to  one 
of  the  latter. 
Give  three 
drops  of  cas¬ 
tor-oil  every 
week ;  put  a 
rusty  nail  in 
the  water  for 
a  fortnight,, 
and  anoint  the 
naked  parts 
once  a  day' 
with  pure  sa¬ 
lad-oil. 


Hall.— You 
can  get  an 
CEolipile  at 
most  chemi¬ 
cal  -  appliance 
shops.  You 
have  not  got 
its  description 
quite  right, 
but  the  thing 
is  well  known. 
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THROUGH  FIRE  AND  THROUGH 
WATER : 

A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  PERIL. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Millington, 

Author  of  Some  of  Our  FeUoius,"  “ A  Holiday 
Tramp,"  etc. 


“  Borne  on  the  breast  of  a  mighty  wave.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  crew  of  the  Hailstorm  might  now  be  seen  from  the 
brig,  running  aloft  with  all  speed  to  shorten  sail,  and 
those  on  board  the  Vesta  followed  the  example.  In  a  few 
minutes  sails  were  furled,  the  topgallant-masts  struck,  the 
mizen-yard  lowered,  and  the  jibboom  run  in;  the  guns  on 
deck  were  firmly  lashed,  tarpaulins  and  battens  made  ready 
for  the  hatchways,  and  everything  done  that  could  be 
thought  of  to  make  the  vessel  snug. 
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Strange  voices,  sighs,  moans,  increasing 
gradually  almost  into  a  roar,  were  now 
heard,  louder  and  louder,  like  the  reverbe¬ 
ration  of  cannon  in  the  distance.  A  dark 
line  came  sweeping  along  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud ;  and 
then  a  terrific  burst  of  wind  fell  upon  them 
with  a  force  and  suddenness  which  seemed 
as  if  it  would  sweep  away  everything  before 
it. 

The  brig,  though  almost  under  bare 
noles,  heeled  over  nearly  to  her  beam  ends; 
ber  masts  creaked,  her  cordage  whistled 
and  roared,  the  timbers  of  her  hull  groaned 
in  every  part,  and  everything  on  deck  that 
had  not  been  secured  went  flying  over  the 
side  or  into  the  scuppers. 

The  men,  who  only  kept  their  places  by 
holding  on  to  whatever  happened  to  be 
near  them,  could  scarcely  open  their  eyes 
or  draw  their  breath.  They  waited,  mo¬ 
tionless,  until  the  first  violence  of  the  blast 
wa3  over.  The  ship  soon  righted,  but  they 
could  only  let  her  drive.  The  sea  was  now 
covered  with  foam,  the  wind  having-  swept 
the  surface  only  ;  but  the  waves  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  rise,  and  everything  wore  a  threat¬ 
ening  aspect. 

When  they  looked  for  the  boat  it  had 
disappeared,  with  the  man  in  it ;  and  the 
darkness  had  come  down  so  suddenly  that 
they  could  not  see  more  than  a  few  yards 
in  any  direction.  They  hailed  the  boat, 
but  received  no  answer  ;  and  presently  the 
violence  of  the  tempest  and  the  closing  in 
of  night,  black  and  starless,  compelled 
these  on  board  the  brig  to  give  up  all 
thought  of  returning  to  the  Hailstorm. 

Among  those  who^were  thus  detained  in 
the  strange  vessel,  in  addition  to  the  ap¬ 
pointed  crew,  were  Mr.  Selborne;  Mr. 
Wren,  midshipman ;  Mr.  Yapp,  gunner ; 
and  boy  Chirp  or  Smith. 

It  was  a  fearful  night ;  the  gale  increased 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  even  when  it  was 
supposed  to  be  at  its  height,  blowing  great 
guns,  it  went  on  increasing  still,  blowing 
guns  yet  greater.  Men  and  officers  stood 
together  under  a  penthouse  forward,  not 
liking  to  go  below;  for  the  memory^  of  what 
they  had  seen  there  made  the  place  dread¬ 
ful  to  them  in  the  gloom,  and  the  air 
between  decks  seemed  foul  and  foetid,  in 
spite  of  the  wind  which  raged  above.  The 
dog  lay  down  alose  to  them,  attaching 
himself  to  no  one  in  particular,  not  choos¬ 
ing  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with  mankind 
after  his  recent  experiences. 

The  darkness  and  the  gale  had  come 
upon  them  so  rapidly  that  they  scarcely 
knew  what  kind  of  craft  it  was  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  navigate  in  such  a 
storm ;  but  they  soon  discovered  that  she 
was  a  cranky  vessel,  badly  built  and  poorly 
fitted.  Her  cargo  consisted  chiefly  of  dried 
fruit ;  she  was  down  by  the  head,  and  not 
sufficiently  ballasted.  She  rolled  fright¬ 
fully,  and  did  not  answer  to  her  helm ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  let  her  drive  before 
the  gale,  endeavouring  only  to  keep  her 
head  to  the  wind  lest  she  should  be  cast 
upon  the  shore,  which,  as  they  knew,  could 
not  be  very  fa.r  distant  on  her  lee. 

They  saw  nothing  during  the  night  of 
the  Hailstorm  or  her  lights,  and  scarcely 
knew  in  what  direction  to  look  for  her. 
They  could  only  wait  and  hope  for  the 
morning,  doubtful  whether  the  ship,  which 
laboured  and  creaked  as  she  rose  and  fell 
upon  the  billows,  would  hold  together 
until  daylight.  Although  there  was  no 
serious  leak  as  yet,  the  water  entered 
through  her  seams,  and  rose  continually 
though  slowly  in  the  well ;  and  the  pumps 
were  out  of  order,  and  almost  useless. 


As  soon  as  the  first  streak  of  morning 
light  appeared  one  of  the  men  went  to  the 
masthead  to  look  out,  and  almost  instantly 
exclaimed, 

“  Land  ho  !  ” 

“  Where  away  P  ” 

“  On  the  port'bow.” 

The  gale,  though  it  had  moderated  a 
little,  was  still  raging;  and  the  man’s  voice, 
as  he  hailed  the  deck,  was  scarcely  audible. 

“  How  far  off? ’’was  the  next  anxious 
question. 

‘‘Three  or  four  knots.” 

Mr.  Bree  spran  g  into  the  shrouds,  and 
could  then  see  thse  long,  low  line  of  coast 
stretching  away  to  the  south-west,  with  a 
range  of  hills  farther  inland.  He  came 
quickly  down  again  and  went  to  the  helm, 
giving  orders  at  the  same  time  for  the  try¬ 
sail  and  canvas  to  be  set  close-reefed. 

“  She  will  hardly  bear  it,  sir,”  the  boat¬ 
swain’s  mate  remarked. 

“  She  must  bear  it,”  was  the  answer. 

The  ship  was  drifting  rapidly  towards 
the  shore ;  her  head  must  be  brought  to 
the  wind  instantly,  or  she  would  become  a 
wreck.  If  they  must  choose  between 
foundering  at  sea,  or  being  cast  upon  the 
coast  of  Algeria,  he,  for  one,  would  have 
preferred  trusting  himself  to  the  waves. 

“  Let  us  fall  now  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lord,  for  His  mercies  are  great ;  and  let  us 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  man,”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  as  he  repeated  his  former  order. 

The  sails  were  unfurled,  they  flapped  for 
a  moment  in  the  wind,  and  before  they 
could  be  sheeted  homo,  were  torn  int® 
ribbons.  The  next  moment  the  tiller 
broke  short  off  in  the  rudder-head,  and  the 
ship  lay  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind 
and  waves,  driving  straight  towards  the 
shore. 

Meantime  Mr.  Wren,  steadying  his 
glass  upon  the  bulwarks,  had  swept  the 
horizon  in  every  direction,  but  not  a  sail 
was  to  be  seen.  The  Hailstorm  had,  no 
doubt,  kept  on  her  course,  in  spite  of  the 
gale,  and  though  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  she  woAild  lay-to  and  keep  a  good 
look-out  for  the  little  vessel  which  had  been 
parted  from  her  under  such  critical  circum- 
stanees,  there  was  not  much  reason  to  hope 
that  she  would  come  across  their  track  in 
time  to  be  of  service. 

An  effort  was  now  made  to  get  the  boats 
out,  or  at  least  to  have  them  in  readiness, 
though  they  were  so  small  that  it  was 
scarcely  likely  they  -would  live  in  such  a 
sea.  Soundings  were  taken,  and  the 
anchors  let  go,  but  the  cables  were  good- 
for-nothing,  and  parted  one  after  another. 
So  nothing  remained  but  to  wait  for  the 
moment  when  the  ship  should  strike,  and 
for  such  deliverance  as  God  might  send 
them.  They  did  not  know  anything  of  the 
nature  of  the  coast,  and  could  only  judge 
from  the  formation  of  the  land,  and  from 
the  broad  belt  of  breakers  which  inter¬ 
vened,  that  the  shore  was  flat,  shelving 
gradually.  They  waited  in  silence,  each 
occupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  while  the 
vessel  drove  on,  getting  every  instant 
nearer  to  the  dreaded  shore.  Every  mo¬ 
ment  they  expected  to  feel  the  shock  of 
the  keel  striking  upon  the  rocks  or  sand. 
The  nearer  the  ship  approached  the  shore 
before  striking,  the  better  would  be  then- 
chance  of  reaching  it  alive. 

Jack  threw  off  his  jacket.  He  could 
swim  well,  but  to  swim  iu  such  a  sea  as 
that  would,  he  knew,  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Still  he  resolved  to  be  pre¬ 
pared.  He  clasped  Clara's  letter,  folded 
in  the  glove,  to  his  heart,  and  his  thoughts 
flew  back,  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  which 


he  had  never  before  experienced,  to  the 
happy  days  which  he  had  spent  in  the 
colonel’s  house  at  Valetta.  Especially  he 
thought  of  Clara,  who  had  been  like  a 
sister  to  him  in  his  illness.  He  could  see 
her  gentle  face  before  him  at  that  moment, 
her  eyes  looking  down  into  his,  as  when 
she  watched  by  his  pillow.  He  could  feel 
the  touch  of  her  hand,  and  hear  her  voice 
whispering  words  of  encouragement  and 
kindness.  He  wondered  whether  she  had 
thought  of  him  since  they  were  parted  as 
often  as  he  had  thought  of  her.  He  pic¬ 
tured  to  himself  her  sorrow  and  distress 
when  it  should  be  told  lier,  as  he  feared  it 
would,  that  he  had  been  drowned  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary.  The  colonel  had  said  ho 
would  look  after  him,  and  make  something 
of  him  after  his  return  to  England.  He 
had  looked  forward  to  that  return  and  to 
that  promise  more  than  he  would  perhaps 
have  confessed,  but  now  there  must  be  an 
end  to  all  such  thoughts.  That  letter 
would  go  down  with  him  to  his  watery 
grave.  He  hoped,  if  he  were  drowned, 
that  his  body  would  be  washed  away  into 
the  deep,  and  not  cast  up  on  the  Algerian 
shore,  and  that  if  it  should  ever  be  re¬ 
covered,  Clara  would  know  somehow  or 
other  that  the  glove  and  the  letter  had 
been  found  tied  to  his  neck  and  clasped  to 
his  heart. 

Marks,  too — he  thought  of  Marks,  for 
at  such  a  time  thought  is  swift,  and  the 
events  of  years  will  pass  under  review  in 
an  instant.  Marks  had  tormented  him, 
and  caused  Inin  a  great  deal  of  pain  ;  and 
a  momentary  feeling  of  displeasure  took 
possession  of  him.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Marks  he  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
there  waiting  for  death ;  but  Marks  had 
also  been  kind  to  him,  and  Marks  had  been 
forgiven  long  ago;  if  not,  he  must  have 
been  forgiven  now,  for  Jack  had  said  his 
prayers  many  a  time  that  night,  and  the 
spirit  of  p.rayer  sanctified  all  memories  of 
the  past  as  well  as  all  hopes  of  the  future. 
Others  round  him  were  praying  who 
perhaps  had  not  often  prayed  before. 
Jack,  even  while  he  stood  clinging  to  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Vesta,  with  his  mind 
wandering  to  earthly  scenes  and  earthly 
friendships,  was  yet  resting  in  spirit  upon 
the  help  and  presence  of  One  who  rules 
the  storm,  and  without  whose  knowledge 
not  a  hair  of  his  head  could  perish. 

Thus  they  remained,  officers  and  men, 
huddled  together  under  the  bulwarks  of 
the  doomed  ship,  waiting  in  gloomy  silence 
for  the  moment  which  should  bring  them 
face  to  face  with  death. 

The  Vesta  went  straight  on  towards  the 
breakers,  and  approached  within  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  of  the  shore.  An  immense 
wave  then  struck  her,  throwing  her  upon 
her  broadside  on  the  rocks.  She  fell  over, 
and  instantly  became  a  wreck  ;  the  water 
backed  up  over  her  bulwarks  to  leeward, 
half  way  up  the  deck,  and,  filling  the 
cutter,  which  was  on  the  davits  ready  to  be 
lowered,  dashed  it  to  pieces.  At  the  same 
instant  the  masts  went  over  the  side  and 
lay  along  upon  the  water.  Two  men  Avero 
crushed  by  the  fall,  but  their  fate  awakened 
only  a  momentary  compassion,  each  one 
expecting-  his  own  death  the  next  instant. 
With  each  advancing  wave  the  stern  of  the 
vessel  AAras  lifted  round  towards  the  shore, 
her  decks  rising  and  falling,  and  her  tim¬ 
bers  crashing  and  grinding  together  with  a 
fearful  noise,  heard  above  the  roaring  of 
the  sea  and  wind. 

“  Which  of  you  can  swim  best  ?  ”  cried 
Mr.  Bree.  “  Who  will  carry  a  line 

ashore  ?” 
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“  I  can  swim,”  said  Jack. 

“  Nonsense,  boy!”  said  Mr.  Yapp.  “  I’m 
a  good  swimmer,  Mr.  Bree.  I’ll  do  it, 
please  God !  ” 

His  round  figure,  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  buoy,  seemed  to  promise  well  for  his 
power  of  flotation,  while  the  strength  of 
his  limbs  as  he  cast  off  all  superfluous 
clothing  showed  him  well  calculated  to 
battle  with  the  waves. 

A  line  was  given  him,  which  he  made 
fast  round  his  waist. 

‘  ‘  Good-bye,  shipmates,  ’  ’  he  said ;  ■ 1  good¬ 
bye.  If  I  never  see  you  again,  God  bless 
you !  ” 

They  gave  back  his  parting  benediction 
with  earnestness  and  reverence,  and  he 
then  stepped  cautiously  on  to  the  mast 
which  projected  over  the  side,  creeping 
along  upon  it  on  his  hands  and  knees.  A 
huge  wave  approached;  he  stopped,  and, 
lying  down  upon  his  breast,  clung  tightly 
to  the  spar  until  it  had  passed  over 
him,  and  then  rose  and  clambered  farther. 
Those  on  board  watched  him  with  the 
greatest  anxiety,  and  gave  him  notice  with 
their  voices  of  the  approaching  billows. 
More  than  once  they  thought,  as  he  dis¬ 
appeared  from  view  under  the  rolling 
surge,  that  he  had  been  swept  from  his 
uncertain  footing,  but  he  held  fast,  and 
kept  on  his  perilous  path  until  he  reached 
the  “  top.”  Then,  watching  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  he  struck  out  rapidly  for  the  shore, 
diving  under  the  rollers,  which  would  have 
thrown  him  back  if  he  had  attempted  to 
rise  over  them,  tossed  to  and  fro  and  rolled 
over  and  over  whenever  a  wave  caught 
him  unawares,  often  hidden  from  view, 
but  reappearing,  shaking  the  water  from 
his  eyelids,  and  striking  out,  with  failing 
strength  but  unabated  resolution,  towards 
the  shore. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  would  never  reach  it. 
'Those  who  watched  him  from  the  deck  saw 
him  at  last  on  the  point  of  yielding;  his 
arms  were  stretched  out  motionless  upon 
the  water ;  his  body  was  rolled  over  life¬ 
less,  now  touching,  as  it  seemed,  the  very 
margin  of  the  land,  and  now  drawn  back 
again  with  the  retreating  surge.  Already 
those  in  the  broken  ship  lamented  for  him 
— lamented  for  the  true-hearted*,  brave 
‘Companion  of  their  misery,  forgetting  for 
the  moment  their  own  peril.  But  pre¬ 
sently,  when  they  had  given  up  all  hope, 
they  saw  his  form  again,  borne  on  the 
breast  of  a  mighty  wave,  which  they  might 
well  suppose  had  been  raised  up  on  pur¬ 
pose  for  its  work  of  mercy,  and  cast  up 
high  upon  the  sand,  beyond  the  reach  of 
further  buffetings.  The  following  surges 
•scarcely  reached  him  where  he  lay ;  they 
played  around  him,  as  if  eager  to  draw  him 
back  again  into  the  vortex,  but  he  was 
beyond  their  power. 

After  a  few  moments  the  figure  was  seen 
to  move,  his  arms  were  spread  out  again, 
and  his  knees  drawn  up  as  if  still  swim¬ 
ming,  and  then  the  brave  gunner  was  ob¬ 
served  dragging  himself,  with  much  labour, 
a  few  feet  at  a  time,  up  the  sandbank.  He 
sat  down  and  waved  his  hand  towards  the 
ship,  and  presently  began  to  pull  upon  the 
line,  which  he  had  carried  safely  with  him. 
But  for  this  line  his  task  would  have  been 
much  easier  ;  it  was  that  which  hindered 
him.  But  he  would  rather  have  lost  his 
life  than  cast  it  off ;  and  now  it  was  to  be 
the  instrument  for  saving  his  shipmates. 
By  means  of  it  a  much  thicker  and  stronger 
line  was  drawn  to  shore  and  made  fast,  and 
a  block  was  nigged  to  run  upon  it,  with  a 
loop  or  stirrup,  in  which,  one  after  another, 
the  seamen  were  drawn  safely  to  the  shore. 
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Poor  little  Mr.  Wren,  the  midshipman, 
was  the  only  one  who  came  by  any  mis¬ 
hap.  As  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  he 
insisted  on  being  one  of  the  last  to  leave 
the  ship,  and,  disdaining  to  be  secured  in 
any  way  to  the  becket  or  loop,  when  he 
had  reached  about  half  way  to  the  shore  a 
wave  rolled  him  over  and  carried  him  away 
from  the  rope,  which  his  hands  were  too 
small  to  grasp  with  firmness.  A  cry  broke 
from  every  observer,  but  not  one  of  them 
could  help  him.  Mr.  Bree  was  on  the  point 
of  springing  into  the  sea— though  if  he 
had  done  so  his  life  also  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  sacrificed — when  the 
dog,  which  had  already  swum  to  shore, 
instigated  by  J ack  and  others,  leaped  again 
into  the  water  and  made  his  way  rapidly  to 
the  spot  where  Mr.  Wren  had  disappeared. 
With  unerring  instinct,  the  animal  dived 
after  him,  brought  him  to  the  surface,  and 
turned  with  him  towards  the  shore.  The 
task  was  evidently  too  great  for  him ;  it 
was  impossible  to  breast  the  waves  with 
such  a  burthen,  but  the  good  dog  would 
not  lose  his  hold.  Lieutenant  Bree  has¬ 
tened  down  the  rope,  calling  to  the  dog, 
who,  with  renewed  efforts,  brought  the 
boy,  now  senseless,  to  the  spot  where  he  was 
waiting  for  him  clinging  to  the  line,  and 
by  their  united  efforts  the  midshipman  was 
saved.  Again  they  must  needs  think  of 
the  Turkish  name  of  scorn — a  dog  !  There 
was  this  difference,  at  least,  between  the 
Algerian  and  the  four-footed  beast :  the  one 
delighted  to  save  life,  and  the  other  to  kill. 

Mr.  Bree  called  the  men  together  as  soon 
as  they  were  sufficiently  recovered  from 
their  exhaustion,  and  on  their  knees  they 
offered  f?p  their  praises,  each  one  in  the 
silence  of  his  heart,  for  the  mercy  which 
had  brought  them  through  such  peril. 
They  knew  not  what  dangers  and  sufferings 
might  be  reserved  for  them  in  the  cruel  and 
inhospitable  land  upon  which  they  had 
been  cast,  but  experience  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  in  the  past  gave  them  hope  for  the 
future,  and  they  thanked  God  and  took 
courage. 

The  small  party  who  had  thus  escaped 
the  perils  of  shipwreck  were  for  some  time 
too  much  exhausted  to  move  far  from  the 
spot  where  they  had  first  touched  land. 
They  had  passed  a  night  of  terrible  anxiety, 
without  rest  and  almost  without  food. 
They  had  been  buffeted  by  the  waves,  and 
had,  almost  without  exception,  suffered 
contusions,  more  or  less  severe,  from  the 
violence  with  which  they  had  been  dashed 
against  the  shore.  The  gunner  especially, 
and  the  gallant  young  midshipman  who, 
though  the  smallest  of  the  party,  had  in¬ 
sisted  upon  his  right  to  be  the  last  to  quit 
the  ship,  with  the  exception  only  of  his 
superior  officer  Mr.  Bree,  were  so  exhausted 
that  for  a  long  time  they  were  almost  in¬ 
capable  of  moving,  and  had  to  be  carefully 
tended  by  their  companions  in  misfortune. 

But  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  confer 
together,  the  question  arose,  What  course 
would  it  be  best  for  them  to  pursue — or 
rather,  what  course  was  open  to  them  ? 
They  were  almost  without  provisions,  and 
the  brig  was  breaking  up  so  rapidly  that  it 
was  not  likely  they  would  be  able  to  recover 
anything  from  her  stores,  even  if  the 
weather  should  moderate,  of  which  there 
were  as  yet  no  signs. 

By  keeping  to  the  shore  they  might  for 
a  time  escape  observation  from  the  natives, 
and  might  also  cherish  a  hope  of  being 
taken  off  by  the  Hailstorm,  which  would 
doubtless  make  search  for  them.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  they  should  be  discovered  by 
the  Moors  or  Arabs,  they  would  most  pro¬ 


bably  bo  carried  away  inland  as  prisoners 
or  slaves,  and  might  wear  out  the  remainder 
of  their  days  in  captivity. 

They  could  not  tell  on  what  part  of  the 
coast  they  had  been  thrown,  but  by  calcu¬ 
lating  the  distance  they  must  have  run 
during  the  night,  and  the  bearings  of  their 
own  ship,  which  Mr.  Bree  remembered 
very  well,  at  the  time  they  quitted  her, 
they  were  of  opinion  that  they  must  be 
somewhere  on  the  Riff  coast  of  Morocco. 

This  would  have  been  anything  but  en¬ 
couraging,  but  they  were  as  yet  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  people 
whom  they  might  expect  to  -'“et  there. 
The  Berbers,  who  are  supposed  to  be  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  ancient  Numidians,  are 
fierce  and  lawless  beyond  all  others  of  the 
North  African  tribes.  “  Audacious  pirates, 
sanguinary  bandits,  eternal  rebels,  on 
whose  shore  no  foreigner  may  dare  to  set 
his  foot  unless  under  the  protection  of  the 
saints  and  sheikhs.”  Such  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  of  them  by  a  modern  traveller  ; 
and  nothing  better  could  be  told  of  them 
at  the  period  of  which  we  write.* 

I  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  should  escape 
these  Riffians — or  “ruffians,”  as  they  might 
well  be  called — the  Moors  are  generally  less 
savage  than  the  Algerians,  and  there  would 
be  more  hope  of  deliverance  from  them 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  trade  carrier.  on 
between  Morocco  and  Spain,  and  Tangier 
was  only  a  biscuit-throw,  as  one  of  the 
sailors  said,  from  Gibraltar,  which  was  a 
piece  of  Old  England.  If  only  they  could 
make  their  way  to  Tangier  they  would 
soon  be  all  right. 

It  was  a  long  way  to  Tangier,  however, 
and  they  could  not  hope  to  reach  it  by  land 
without  the  assistance  of  the  natives,  and 
it  was  quite  uncertain  whether  they  could 
be  induced  by  the  hope  of  reward  to  con¬ 
duct  them  thither,  or  even  to  supply  their 
most  pressing  wants.  It  was  a  comfort  to 
them  all  to  believe  that  they  were  not"  in 
Algeria,  but  they  resolved  to  conceal  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  keep  to  the  coast  as  long  as 
possible,  in  the  hope  of  being  taken  off  by 
their  own  ship  or  by  some  other  friendly 
vessel. 

A  few  casks,  spars,  and  other  things  were 
cast  ashore  in  the  course  of  that  day,  but 
nothing  that  could  be  of  much  use  to  them. 
And  next  morning  the  beach  was  strewed 
with  fragments  of  the  wreck.  The  Vesta 
had  gone  to  pieces,  and  nothing  remained 
of  her  but  boards  and  spars  and  fragments 
of  the  ship,  which  came  floating  on  the 
billows  to  the  shore. 


*  De  Amicis,  “Morocco,  its  People  and  Haces." 
( To  be  continued.) 
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NAUTICUS  IN  SCOTLAND: 

A  TRICYCLE  TOUR  OF  2,446  MILES  IN  SIXTY-EIGHT  DAYS. 
By  the  Author  of  “Nauticus  on  his  Hobby-Horse.” 


The  space  allotted  for  the  section  of  my  story 
in  the  Boy’s  Own  Taper  having  come  to 
an  end,  I  will  conclude  by  strongly  recommend¬ 
ing  a  tour  in  the  “Land  of  the  Mountain  and 
of  the  Flood.”  In  this  country,  where  his¬ 
torical,  poetical,  and  romantic  associations  meet 
one  on  every  hand,  the  cyclist,  instead  of  being 
tied  down  to  certain  lines  of  route  and  halting- 
places,  'is  like  the  bee,  free  to  settle  where  he 
pleases,  and  after  having  taken  the  essence  out 
of  one  place  lie  can  flit  on  to  the  next.  He 
may  thus  see  all  the  objects  of  interest,  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  the  expensive  hotels  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

One  of  the  charms  of  riding  in  Scotland  is 
the  diversified  scenery.  The  bleak  moor  quickly 
gives  place  to  the  lovely  lake,  cradled  amid 
woodland  hills,  and  from  a  gloomy  pass  one 
may  emerge  on  to  a  quiet  strath,  watered  by  its 
softly-flowing  stream.  All  this,  with  the  pure, 
bracing  air  and  the  exhilarating  exercise,  com¬ 
bine  to  give  both  mind  and  body  healthy  recrea¬ 
tion. 

Moreover,  whilst  the  railway  traveller  is 
being  whirled  along  the  line,  and  perhaps  losing 
a  choice  bit  of  scenery  in  a  tunnel,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  wheelman  can  select  his  pace,  and  thus 
take  in  the  beauties  of  nature  according  to  his 
own  individual  taste. 

In  Scotland  he  has  the  further  satisfaction  of 
traversing  excellent  roads.  Even  those  in  Skye 
and  on  the  west  coast,  although  hilly,  are 
remarkable  for  their  splendid  surface,  devoid  of 
mud  or  ruts. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  found  nearly  all  the 
Scotch  inns  comfortable  and  moderate.  My  daily 
expenses,  as  before  stated,  amounted  to  twelve 
shillings,  including  tips,  postage,  and  minor 
repairs  to  the  machine  ;  but  I  met  a  bicyclist 
who  was  averaging  ten  shillings  a  day,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  any  one  with  care  could 
manage  on  that  sum. 

For  a  short  tour  let  me  advise  the  cyclist  to 
take  the  train  to  Berwick  and  thence  spin 
through  Tvveeddale,  see  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
the  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  and  return  by  Carlisle. 

My  distances  will  enable  him  to  calculate  the 
number  of  days  required  for  the  trip. 

I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  acting  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Editor  of  our  “  Boy’s  Own  ” 
— viz  ,  to  jot  down  a  few  hints  to  beginners. 
These  I  will  divide  into  the  following  heads  : 

(1)  Choice  of  machine.  (2)  How  to  propel. 
(3)  To  keep  in  order.  (4)  Equipment.  (5) 
On  the  road. 


CHOICE  OF  MACHINE. 

Any  one  who  beheld  the  bewildering  maze  of 
spokes  and  the  great  variety  of  machines  at  the 
Stanley  Show  this  year,  might  have  been  puzzled 
to  decide  which  was  the  best  kind  of  tricycle. 
For  my  part  I  did  not  see  one  which  I  preferred 
to  my  own,  but  I  will  not  presume  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  merely  advise  the 
intending  purchaser  to  procure  the  services  of 
an  experienced  rider,  and  to  select  the  vehicle 
which  most  nearly  combines  the  following 
points  :  Safety,  simplicity,  moderate  hill-climb¬ 
ing  power. 

1  would  also  caution  him  not  to  buy  or  hire  a 
second-hand  article,  unless  he  is  quite  sure  that 
it  is  in  perfect  order. 

Safety. — Look  for  strength  of  construction, 
sufficient  breadth  for  stability,  and  a  powerful 
brake. 

The  position  of  the  steering-wheel  is  a  much- 
disputed  question.  I  have  found  an  open  front 
very  convenient  for  mounting  and  dismounting 
quickly,  and  when  I  went  over  the  brae  at 
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CONCLUDING  HINTS. 

Strome  Ferry  I  should  certainly  have  sustained 
very  serious  injury,  to  say  the  least,  had  I  been 
boxed  up  among  the  wheels. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  see  that  the  rear 
wheel  bears  well,  otherwise  when  descending 
steep  gradients  it  is  liable  to  be  lifted  off  the 
ground.  My  Clieylesmore  has  never  shown  any 
tendency  to  play  me  this  trick,  but  I  always 
take  the  precaution  to  lean  well  back  when 
going  down  hill. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  having  a  very  sensi¬ 
tive  steering  arrangement.  On  the  contrary,  it 
becomes  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  and  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  rider,  whose  whole  time  is  occupied 
in  trying  to  keep  the  machine  from  sheering 
about. 

Simplicity  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Complication  of  any  kind  means  friction,  and 
only  too  frequently  a  “  break-down,”  which 
cannot  be  repaired  by  an  ordinary  blacksmith. 
I  think  that  the  best  way  of  transmitting  the 
power  is  by  means  of  chains.  If  short  and 
strong  they  stretch  very  little,  can  be  easily 
tightened,  and  give  and  take  on  rough  roads. 
I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  mine,  and  if 
blacklead  is  used  as  a  lubricator  they  keep  clean 
and  in  good  order. 

Hill- Climbing. — Too  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  this  point.  Can  you  drive  it  over  all 
the  hills  ?  How  do  you  manage  when  you 
come  to  a  steep  incline  ?  are  questions  that 
one  is  invariably  asked  by  non-riders  ;  their 
tone  implying  that  to  dismount  and  walk  at 
any  time  would  be  discreditable  and  tedious. 
For  my  part  I  quite  enjoy  a  walk  occasion¬ 
ally,  for  by  bringing  other  muscles  into  play, 
it  rests  and  relieves  those  used  for  propul¬ 
sion.  Therefore  content  yourself  with  a  tricycle 
which  will  carry  you  over  the  generality  of 
slopes,  and  do  not  have  a  machine  with  larger 
wheels  than  forty-eight  inches.  I  find  the  forty- 
four  inch  speedy  and  an  excellent  hill-climber. 

Note. — The  seat  should  be  cut  away  to  allow 
the  free  use  of  the  legs.  Sit  high,  for  by  so 
doing  you  are  brought  over  your  work,  and  can 
apply  your  weight  with  greater  advantage. 
Having  selected  your  machine,  master  all  its 
details,  and  learn  how  to  take  it  to  pieces  and 
to  put  it  together  again. 


TO  PROPEL. 

Press  on  the  front  treadle,  and  allow  the  rear 
one  to  rise  until  it  has  passed  the  perpendicular, 
then  push,  and  not  before.  This  latter  is  the 
difficulty  with  beginners,  wTho  are  prone  to 
apply  pressure  on  the  rising  treadle,  thus  work¬ 
ing  one  against  the  other.  The  feet  should  not 
leave  the  pedals,  for  the  crank  revolves  inside 
them.  After  a  little  practice  the  learner  will 
get  into  the  stroke  and  thrust  mechanically  at 
the  right  moment.  When  you  can  make  fair 
way  on  level  ground,  select  a  moderate  slope 
and  see  how  far  you  can  work  up  it.  Your 
daily  progress  can  thus  be  marked,  but  do  not 
attempt  too  much  at  a  time. 


TO  KEEP  THE  MACHINE  IN  ORDER. 

In  these  days  of  ball-bearings  and  plated 
spokes,  half  the  labour  of  cleaning  and  “  oiling 
up”  has  been  done  away  with.  Nevertheless, 
the  owner  should  frequently  examine  the  details 
himself,  for  a  small  bit  of  grit  or  a  little  rust 
may  not  only  interfere  with  the  harmony  of  the 
working  parts,  and  render  one’s  pleasure  a  toil, 
but  the  machine  may  be  permanently  injured 
as  well.  A  good  motto  for  the  cyclist  is,  Trust 
no  one. 


EQUIPMENT. 

Always  carry  a  spanner,  can  of  oil,  bell,  and 
lamp.  If  about  to  take  a  journey,  besides  the 
above  take  a  screwdriver,  small  pair  of  pliers, 
a  few  spare  nuts,  a  piece  of  rag  or  cotton  waste, 
some  tyre  composition,  a  knife,  and  some  stout 
string.  The  best  oilris  pure  sperm,  with  a  few 
drops  of  paraffin  to  prevent  it  from  clogging. 

Wear  either  flannel  or  woollen  clothing,  with 
a  muffler  to  put  on  when  standing  about.  Do 
not  overload  the  machine. 

During  my  late  tour  I  carried  three  shirts, 
one  pair  of  trousers,  one  waistcoat,  three  pairs 
of  socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  collars,  slippers, 
washing-gear,  note  and  guide  books.  These 
stowed  very  well  in  one  of  Anderson  and  Ab¬ 
bott’s  waterproof  tricycling  bags,  which  I 
strapped  to  the  backbone  of  my  Cheylesmore 
with  another  strap  to  the  spindle  of  the  seat,  to 
keep  the  bag  from  sloping  back  when  going  up 
hill.  Total  weight  =  18  lb. 

The  trousers  should  be  strongly  seated  ;  boots 
without  nails  ;  a  close-fitting  soft  hat  (well 
ventilated),  with  a  brim  or  a  peak  to  protect 
the  face  from  the  sun  and  the  eyes  from  i.nsect.s ; 
a  light  waterproof  (which  should  be  kept  in  a 
case  when  not  in  use)  and  a  pair  of  gloves  will 
complete  the  outfit. 


ON  THE  ROAD. 

I  extract  the  following  from  “  Nauticus  ore 
his  Hobby-Horse  ”  : — 

1.  “Study  the  map  and  note  down  the 
principal  towns  and  villages  on  the  route. 

2.  “  Before  starting,  I  carefully  examine  and 
oil  every  part  of  the  machine  that  requires  it, 
tighten  up  all  the  nuts  and  test  them  occasionally 
during  the  day. 

3.  “It  is  my  custom  to  go  easy  for  the  first 
mile  or  so  until  the  muscles  are  fairly  in  tune. 

4.  “On  approaching  a  hill  1  gauge  it  and 
decide  wdiether  to  ‘  spring  ’  it  or  to  dismount 
and  walk  up. 

,  5.  “  Directly  I  begin  to  feel  distressed,  either 

'  in  mounting  a  hill  or  on  heavy  ground,  I  at 
once  get  off  and  walk. 

6.  “I  have  avoided  stiffness  by  being  careful 
never  to  strain  the  muscles  by  undue  exertion 
in  spurting,  etc. 

7.  ‘ 1  My  fatigue  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  by  adding  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the 
thrust  of  the  leg  in  a  steady  pressure.” 

To  these  I  will  add  : 

Before  starting,  spin  all  the  wheels  to  make 
sure  that  they  revolve  freely. 

Slacken  the  speed  and  keep  a  good  look-out 
when  turning  a  corner. 

Never  fly  down  a  hill  at  top  speed,  for  nearly 
all  cycling  accidents  are  due  to  recklessness. 
Keep  the  brake  touching,  and  dismount  if  there 
is  any  doubt  about  the  gradient. 

Remember  that  the  spoon-brake  is  not  so 
effective  when  the  tyres  are  wet. 

Travel  slowly  on  a  bad  surface,  for  if  one  of 
the  wheels  gets  into  a  rut,  the  machine  is  liable 
to  be  suddenly  shot  across  the  road. 

When  working  up  hill,  grasp  the  handles 
firmly,  and  use  them  as  a  fulcrum  against  the 
thrust  of  the  leg.  A  good  way  of  getting  a 
roar-wheeler  up  a  long  steep  incline  is  to  turn, 
it  round  and  push  it  up  backwards. 

*  *  *  * 

During  my  late  tours  I  was  frequently  ac¬ 
costed  with  the  question,  “  How  far  have  you 
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come  to-day?”  as  if  the  cyclist’s  sole  object 
was  merely  to  “  reel  off”  so  many  miles.  I 
strongly  advise  the  youthful  wheelman  not  to 
be  tempted  to  over-exertion  f*>r  the  sake  of 
scoring  distances,  because  true  comparison  of 
such  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  racing-path. 
For  instance,  with  a  strong,  fair  wind,  on  a 
good  road,  a  hundred  miles  can  be  done  with 
comparative  ease  ;  but  turn  the  rider  the  other 
way,  and  even  on  the  same  description  of  track 
he  will  barely  cover  half  the  distance  in  the 
time. 

On  looking  over  my  notes  I  observe  that,  as 
a  rule,  my  runs  were  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
work  performed.  As  an  example,  I  take  the 
following  :  Forres  to  Peterhead,  80|  miles,  and 
Altnaharra  to  Betty  Hill,  26  miles.  Now  the 
latter  gave  me  nearly  twice  the  labour  of  the 
former.  Therefore,  when  touring,  let  your  ob¬ 
ject  be  to  enjoy  yourself,  and  to  see  the  country 
intelligently. 


REFRESHMENT. 

The  diet  should  be  of  the  plainest  and  most 
wholesome  description.  The  beginner  will  at 
first  be  possessed  with  an  overpowering  thirst. 
This  he  should  endeavour  to  control  by  sucking 
a  pebble,  and  by  occasionally  rinsing  out  the 
mouth.  During  the  latter  part  of  my  trip  I 
seldom  drank  anything  between  meals. 

Alcoholic  beverages  give  a  fillip  for  the 
moment,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a  greater 
prostration  of  the  system.  I  usually  take  pure 
milk,  milk  and  soda-water,  milk  with  an  egg 
beaten  up  in  it,  cold  tea,  zoedone,  or  some  other 
drink  of  the  kind.  An  orange  relieves  the 
thirst.  Milk,  when  drunk  in  large  quantities, 
curdles  in  the  stomach,  therefore  it  should  be 
sipped,  and  a  biscuit  eaten  at  the  same  time. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  readers  of  the  Boy’s 
Own  Paper,  let  me  advocate  this  economical 
and  delightful  recreation,  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  walking,  with  the  following  advan¬ 
tages  : — 

(a)  It  is  better  exercise,  because  it  brings 
more  muscles  into  play. 

(b)  Instead  of  plodding  along  at  the  same 
uniform  pace,  the  cyclist  is  now  slowly  walking 
up  a  hill,  then,  with  his  legs  at  rest,  is  running 
swiftly  down  on  the  other  side,  or,  with  but 
little  effort,  is  bowling  along  at  the  rate  of  eight 
or  nine  miles  an  hour  on  a  level  road,  thus  en¬ 
joying  an  endless  variety  of  motion,  while  the 
mind  is  pleasantly  occupied  in  contemplating 
the  different  scenes  which  pass  before  him. 

(c)  Last,  but  not  least,  for  the  same  exertion 
ilirec  times  the  distance  can  be  covered. 

THE  END. 


THE  GAME  OE  DOUBLE  CHESS. 

By  Captain  Crawley  and  Herbert 
Mooney. 

(Continued  from  page  654.) 

RULES  AND  PENALTIES. 

1.  Absolute  silence  must  be  maintained. 
Should  a  player  give  vent  to  an  exclamation  of 
vexation  when  his  partner  is  about  to  move  a 
piece,  the  adversaries  may  claim  a  pawn  from 
any  of  his  squares  which  does  not  expose  him 
to  check. 

2.  A  player  checkmated  may  not  indicate  to 
his  partner  how  to  obtain  his  release. 

3.  No  piece  may  be  moved  which  will  dis¬ 
cover  check  to  player  or  his  partner. 

4.  No  player  can  release  his  antagonist  from 
checkmate  by  taking  any  of  his  pieces. 

5.  Any  player  may  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  his  partner’s  queen  is  in  check. 

6.  But  his  own  being  in  check,  he  may  not 
direct  attention  to  that. 

7.  A  king  is  not  in  check  by  any  of  his  part¬ 
ner’s  pieces. 

8.  A  pawn-piece  can  only  be  taken  by  a  piece 
of  its  own  rank,  or  by  king  or  queen. 

9.  A  player  putting  his  hand  on  a  piece  must 
play  it.  If  lie  remove  his  hand,  the  move  must 
be  considered  as  completed. 

10.  Adversaries’  kings  cannot  stand  next  each 
other  on  adjoining  squares. 

11.  Should  a  player  play  out  of  his  turn, 
both  liis  antagonists  may  play  out  of  theirs, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  ask  each  other  which 
of  them  is  desirous  of  moving  first. 

12.  No  piece  may  be  removed  from  the  board 
unless  legally  captured. 

13.  A  pawn  can  only  move  one  square  at  a 
time,  and  not  two  squares  first  move,  as  in  Single 
Chess. 

14.  The  game  is  only  won  when  both  partners 
are  checkmated.  Should  it  be  relinquished 
before  such  an  event,  it  is  to  be  considered 
drawn. 

15.  A  player  may  not  move  his  checkmated 
partner’s  pieces. 

16.  Antagonistic  pawns  may  not  leap  over 
one  another. 

17.  A  player  may  not  take  a  piece  while  his 
king  is  in  check  except  to  release  nimself  from 
check. 

18.  A  king  may  not  move  out  of  check  if  by 
so  doing  he  exposes  his  partner’s  king  to  check. 

19.  With  kings  and  one  piece  only  remaining, 
or  with  pawns  only,  the  game  is  drawn. 

REMARKS. 

Never  reproach  your  partner  for  having  made 
a  blunder.  It  is  useless  blowing  up  the  groom 
after  the  horse  is  stolen  ;  and,  as  it  is  essential 
above  all  things  that  a  cool  head  should  be  kept 
over  this  fascinating  game,  if  your  partner  is 
inclined  to  be  nervous,  and  you  “  nag  ”  at  him, 
you  may  as  well  consider  the  game  lost. 

We  remember  an  instance  in  America  when  a 
really  good  player,  who  had  been  woefully  bad¬ 
gered  by  his  partner  for  some  blunders,  remained 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  studying  the  board  lest 
he  should  make  a  false  move  and  once  more 
encounter  his  partner’s  terrible  sarcasm. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  arose 
without  making  the  move,  and  vowed,  as  he 
could  not  see  that  which  his  partner  deemed 
so  important,  he  would  never  play  another 


game  of  Double  Chess.  As  far  as  our  party 
was  concerned,  lie  kept  his  word,  and  thus  a 
very  enjoyable  evening’s  amusement  was  broken 
up.' 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  while  re¬ 
fraining  from  rousing  your  partner’s  temper,  it 
is  equally  important  that  you  should  control 
your  own.  It  is  very  provoking  to  have  a  trap 
suddenly  sprung  upon  you,  thanks  perhaps  to 
your  partner’s  want  of  perspicuity,  and  lose  an 
important  piece  just  when  you  imagine  you  had 
a  brilliant  game  in  hand. 

But  however  provoking  this  may  be,  getting 
angry  will  only  make  matters  worse,  for  we  defy 
an  angry  man  to  see  two  moves  ahead.  Keep 
cool,  bow  gracefully  to  the  opposing  storm,  and 
wait  with  sweetness  of  temper  for  the  turn  of 
the  tide. 

Calmness  and  breeding  are  nowhere  more 
requisite  than  at  the  Double-chess  table.  One 
cannot  bully  a  stupid  player  into  playing  well, 
and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  play  the 
game  rigorously,  and  give  or  take  no  more  than 
the  fixed  rules  require. 

By  adhering  to  this,  all  unpleasantness  will 
be  avoided,  and  this  charming  game  will  grow 
more  and  more  in  popularity.  Should  you  un¬ 
fortunately  discover  that  constitutionally  you 
are  incapable  of  controlling  your  temper,  aban¬ 
don  the  game  for  ever.  You  will  reap  the 
reward  of  your  self-denial  in  the  knowledge  that 
you  will  never  again  mar  the  pleasure  of  those 
whom  nature  has  cast  in  firmer  mould. 

Theoretical  knowledge  is  of  value,  but  prac¬ 
tically  it  will  be  found  more  advantageous  to 
play  a  straightforward  game  than  to  indulge  in 
any  scheme  calculated  for  a  great  number  of 
moves  ahead.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that 
your  partner  should  know  what  you  are  about, 
and  aid  you  in  your  plans,  else,  despite  your 
brilliant  play,  your  airy  fabric  may  vanish. 

Therefore,  by  all  means  choose  such  moves  as 
will  most  readily  lead  him  to  divine  your  method 
of  attack,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  he  should  know  it  than  that  your 
adversaries  should  remain  in  ignorance  of  it. 

Since  the  attack  should  invariably  be  made 
on  the  right-hand  adversary,  and  the  great 
danger  is  that  you  may  be  held  in  check  by  one 
foe  while  the  other  sweeps  away  your  pieces,  it 
is  obvious  that  your  left-hand  defence  must  be 
of  double  strength  to  prevent  this  result  being 
obtained.  Your  knights  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  game  will  be  found  of  value  in  this  respect, 
and  your  bishops  and  queen  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  kept  in  readiness  to  swoop  to  your 
partner’s  assistance,  while  he  will  be  ready  to 
aid  you  in  a  similar  manner.  Get  out  your 
castles  as  speedily  as  possible,  even  if  you  sacri¬ 
fice  a  pawn  in  doing  so,  as  they  are  of  more 
importance  in  this  game  than  in  Single  Chess, 
and  are  not  nearly  so  well  protected  in  their 
original  positions.  Your  queen  is  of  far.  more 
value  than  in  Single  Chess,  and  to  capture  her 
the  sacrifice  of  a  castle  and  bishop  is,  in  our 
opinion,  not  too  great. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  her  move¬ 
ments.  Calculate  well,  ere  you  place  her  in 
position,  that  you  cannot  be  checked  in  two 
moves,  or  you  lose  her  to  a  certainty. 

\Ve  place  the  relative  value  of  the  pieces  in 
Double  Chess  in  the  following  scale  : — 

Queen  .  .  .  =  10 

Castles  .  .  .  =  6 

Red  bishop  .  .  .  =  5 

White  ,,  .  .  .  =  4 

Knights  at  beginning  of  game  =  3 
,,  ,,  the  end  ,,  =2 

Pawns  .  .  .  =  1 

although  practically  the  last  are  of  little  value  ; 
certainly  not  half  so  valuable  as  in  Single  Chess. 

Other  players  may  place  a  slightly  different 
value  on  the  pieces,  but  this  will  in  a  great 
measure  depend  on  their  play.  While  some 
ivork  the  queen  to  death,  others  rely  more  on 
their  other  pieces — in  our  opinion  the  wisest 
play  in  the  long  run. 

THE  BOARD  AND  MEN. 

We  have  found  a  board  of  two-inch  squares 
suit  our  purpose,  and  those  which  fold  in  the 
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centre,  leaving  a  blank  in  eacb  corner,  seem  to 
us  the  handiest. 

If  bone  black  and  white  and  red  and  green 
men  cannot  be  obtained  easily,  the  ordinary 
wooden  black  and  yellow,  and  bone  red  and 
white,  will  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well,  but 
any  turner  will  turn  a  double  set  for  about  two 
pounds.  Messrs.  Parkins  and  Gotto,  54,  Oxford 
Street,  will  furnish  the  set  complete,  with  board 
and  book  of  rules. 

Captain  George  Hope  Verney  says,  in  his 
“  Four-Handed  Chess”  : — 

“  I  use  two  sets  of  Staunton  men.  One  set  is 
of  black  and,  yellow  wood,  and  the  other  is  of 
red  and  white  bone. 

“  The  latter  was  made  to  order  for  me  at  the 
Civil  Service  Store  in  the  Haymarket,  at  a  cost 
of  about  eighteen  shillings.” 

The  base  of  the  king  measures  one  and  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  and  is  three  and  a  half  inches 
high. 


“  On  the  banks  of  the  majestic  Rhine 
There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 

A  blending  of  all  beauties  ;  streams  and 
dells, 

Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  moun¬ 
tain,  vine, 

And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stern  fare¬ 
wells 

From  grey  but  leafy  walls,  where  ruin 
greenly  dwells. 

*  *  ■*  * 
Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those 
walls, 

Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions  ;  in  proud 
state 

Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date.” 

—Byron. 


Tiie  evening  vTas  cool  and  pleasant  after  an 
unusually  baking  day  even  for  the  Rhine- 
side,  where  Sol  is  so  lavish  of  his  rays,  and  vre 
were  enjoying  the  gentle  breeze  upon  the  flat 
house-top  of  our  temporary  home,  situated  on  the 
Coblentz  road  a  short  distance  from  the  pretty 
little  village  of  Pfaffendorf. 

Behind  us  sloped  the  vineyard-covered  terraces 
purpled  with  the  ripening  harvest,  and  in  front 
at  the  foot  of  a  grassy  slope  flowed  the  strong 
gurgling  current  of  the  stream  so  replete  with 
poetic,  weird,  and  historic  associations,  reflecting 
on  its  eddying  surface  the  rosy  tints  of  evening, 
and  the  long  low  schloss  and  gardens  on  the 
opposite  bank. 

Away  down  stream  to  the  right,  the  bridge 
of  boats  and  spires  of  Coblentz  stood  out  clearly 
against  the  blue  haze,  indicating  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  fair  Moselle  with  her  darker  sister  ; 
and  over  all  towered  the  majestic  battlements  of 
the  ancient  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  from 
whose  modernised  ramparts  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers  is  so  beautifully  apparent. 

The  blue  waters  of  the  “river  of  the  white  j 
grape  ”  do  not  mingle  at  once  with  the  turbid  | 
current  of  the  Rhine,  but  for  some  distance  flow 
in  one  channel,  presenting  a  line  of  demarcation 
reminding  one  strongly  of  certain  drawing-room 
conjuring  tricks,  where  sundry  different- 
coloured  fluids  in  tall  glasses  are  prevailed  upon 
to  stand  on  each  other’s  heads,  without  mixing, 
in  a  most  obedient  and  acrobatic  manner  ! 

Sounds  of  music  and  merry  laughter  were 
wafted  now  and  then  to  our  airy  perch  from  the 


EXAMPLES  IN  OPENING. 

First  round — Black  king’s  pawn  to  king’s 
third  ;  green  ditto  ;  white  ditto  ;  red  ditto. 

Second  round — Black  bishop  takes  red  bishop  ; 
green  queen  takes  black  queen ;  white  queen 
takes  red  queen  ;  red  king  takes  white  queen. 

Third  round — Black  king  takes  green  queen  ; 
green  moves  queen’s  pawn  one,  white  king’s 
knight’s  pawn  one,  red  king’s  knight  to  royal 
square. 

Fourth  round — Bishop  takes  knight’s  pawn. 

Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  round 
red  and  green  find  themselves  obliged  to  put  up 
with  the  loss  of  a  bishop  and  pawn,  and  a  strong 
attack,  to  be  followed  up  by  the  knights,  will 
be  directed  against  red,  who  is  severely  crippled. 
Should  green  check  black  king,  it  will  do  him 
no  good,  as  black  king’s  bishop  is  protected  by 
white. 

Red  and  green  have  drawn  disaster  upon 


III. — A  SPIN  ON  THE  RHINE. 

tea-garden  down  by  the  water’s  side,  and  seemed 
at  that  distance  to  harmonise  sweetly  with  the 
tranquillity  of  the  surrounding  scene.  Close  be¬ 
side  our  chair  a  golden-haired  little  fairy  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  time-honoured  pastime  of  blowing 
bubbles  from  a  mystic  brew  of  soapsuds  in  a 
blue  china  mug — her  wand  a  prosaic  ‘  ‘clay” — and 
as  the  rainbow-hued  globes  floated  over  the  old 
carved  oak  balustrade,  and  soared  balloon-like 
skywards,  they  seemed  to  assume  some  of  the 
qualities  of  the  magic  balls  of  crystal,  wherein 
the  wizards  of  old,  by  aid  of  sundry  potent  spells, 
were  wont  to  make  visible  events  of  the  present, 
the  past,  and  the  future.  Pictures  of  bygone 
legends  of  the  river  whose  rush,  at  intervals  in 
the  music,  reached  our  ears,  seemed  conjured  up 
in  the  gleaming  tints  of  our  fairy’s  handiwork. 

Here  are  some  jottings  of  those  evanescent 
hubbies  within  bubbles  of  the  ever-bubbling 
Rhine.  Music  and  song  mingling  with  the  rush 
of  the  river  is  borne  upwards.  It  is  now  the 
plaintive  strains  of  Heine’s  “Lore-lei,”  so  dear 
to  German  ears. 

“  I  know  not  whence  it  rises, 

This  thought  so  full  of  woe, 

But  a  tale  of  days  departed 
Haunts  me  and  will  not  go. 

The  air  is  cool  and  it  darkens. 

And  calmly  flows  the  Rhine, 

The  mountain  peaks  are  sparkling 
In  the  sunny  evening-shine. 

And  yonder  sits  a  maiden, 

The  fairest  of  the  fair, 

With  gold  in  her  garments  glittering, 
And  she  combs  her  golden  hair. 

With  golden  comb  she  combs  it, 

And  a  wild  song  singetli  she. 

That  melts  the  heart  with  a  wondrous 
And  powerful  melody. 

The  boatman  feels  his  bosom 
With  a  nameless  longing  move  ; 

He  sees  not  the  gulf  before  him, 

His  gaze  is  fixed  above. 

Till  over  boat  and  boatman 
The  Rhine’s  deep  waters  run  : 

And  this  with  her  magic  singing 
The  Lore-lei  has  done  !  ” 


themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  game  by 
imitating  their  opponents’  move,  and  black  and 
white  thus  early  starting  with  an  advantage  and 
well-defined  attack,  should  win  the  game,  since 
red  has  not  only  lost  a  piece  and  pawn,  but-  also- 
a  move. 

Should  green  check  black  king  third  round, 
he  will  lose  his  bishop.  Should  he  take  white’s, 
bishop,  black  will  retreat  without  breaking, 
square,  as  that  would  liberate  red’s  castle.  H'e 
will  thus  save  his  partner  a  pawn. 

A  variation  of  the  same  opening  will  he  for 
black  second  round  to  play  bis  knight  to  bishop’s 
third,  thence  to  castle  four.  If  this  opening  is 
not  seen  through  and  frustrated  before  four 
moves,  green  loses  his  queen.  But  red  can 
easily  frustrate  the  design,  or  green  king’s 
bishop’s  knight  to  bishop’s  third  will  suffice. 

These  two  openings  must  suffice  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  ;  meanwhile  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  that 
our  readers  are  following  up  the  subject. 


s. 


The  young  lady  in  question  was  undoubtedly 
a  most  reprehensible  specimen  of  tbe  water-fay;, 
and,  having  a  capital  assortment  of  fearful 
whirlpools  and  dark,  jagged  rocks  at  her  com¬ 
mand,  made  it  her  chief  occupation  to  drown' 
fishermen,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  men, 
who,  lured  by  her  entrancing  singing,  were  rash 
enough  to  venture  too  near  her  craggy  retreat. 

This  bubble  has  burst,  and  in  the  next  we 
recognise  the  brother  castles — Liebenstein  and: 
Sternfels — the  subject  of  the  following  poem  by 
the  author  just  quoted.  Heinrich  and  Conrad. 
Bayer,  according  to  the  legend,  held  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  castles  somewhere  about  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  unfortunately  both  fixed  their  affec¬ 
tions  upon  the  same  young  lady,  a  certain 
Hildegard  Bromser,  a  ward  of  their  father’s. 
The  tragic  sequel  is  given  in  the  accompanying: 
ballad,  of  which  she  is  the  “Laura  ”  : — 

THE  HOSTILE  BROTHERS. 

“  Yonder  on  the  mountain’s  summit 
Lies  the  castle  wrapped  in  night  ; 

In  the  valley  gleam  the  sparkles 

Struck  from  clashing  swords  in  fight.. 

Brothers  they  who  thus  in  fury 
Fierce  encounter  hand  to  hand  ; 

Say  what  cause  could  make  a  brother 
’Gainst  a  brother  turn  his  brand  ? 

Countess  Laura’s  beaming  glances 
Did  the  fatal  feud  inflame, 

Kindling  both  with  equal  passion 
For  the  fair  and  noble  dame. 

“Which  hath  gained  the  fair  one’s  favour  S? 
Which  shall  win  her  for  his  bride  ? 

Yain  to  scan  her  heart’s  inclining, 

Draw  the  sword,  let  that  decide. 

Wild  and  desperate  grows  the  combat. 
Clashing  strokes  like  thunder  fly  ; 

Ah  !  beware,  ye  savage  warriors  ! 

Evil  powers  by  night  are  nigh. 

Woe  for  you,  ye  bloody  brothers  ! 

Woe  for  thee,  thou  bloody  vale  ! 

By  each  other’s  swords  expiring, 

Sink  the  brothers,  stark  and  pale. 
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Stacy  a  century  has  departed, 

Many  a  race  has  found  a  tomb, 

Yet  from  yonder  rocky  summits 

Frown  those  moss-grown  towers  of  gloom; 

And  within  the  dreary  valley 
Fearful  sights  are  seen  by  night ; 

There,  as  midnight  strikes,  the  brothers 
Still  renew  their  ghastly  fight.  ” 

The  bubble  bursts  and  is  gone,  and  now  we 
have  ‘ 1  a  change  into  something  rich  and 
strange.” 


A  dragon  !  and  a  terrible  fellow  he  was,  by  all 
accounts,  who  built  his  nest  on  the  top  of  the 
precipitous  Dkachenfels,  one  of  the  seven 
mountains  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  He  levied  cdh- 
tributions  on  all  the  country  folk  round,  and 
was  a  most  exacting  collector.  Fie  behaved  in 
a  generally  terrifying  manner,  and  when  irri¬ 
tated,  had  the  startling  habit  of  going  off  like  a 
squib,  spouting  fire  and  smoke  over  the  pea¬ 
santry  ©f  the  period,  who  did  not  at  all  appre¬ 
ciate  those  free  pyrotechnic  displays.  What  a 
catch  he  would  have  been  for  our  present  Crystal 
Palace  ! 

A  weak  spot,  however,  showed  itself  even  in 
this  monster.  A  certain  beauteous  maiden 
attracted  his  dragonly  attention,  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  ballad, 

“  The  dragon  looked  down  from  his  tower  above 
Till  his  heart  began  to  flame. 

And  he  fell  over  head  and  cars  in  love 
With  the  fair— I  forget  her  name  !  ” 

During  this  trying  period 

“  His  appetite,  strange  to  say, 

So  failed  him,  he  could  scarcely  get  through 

A  dozen  fat  sheep  in  a  day  !  ” 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  of  course  could  not  go 
on  long  without  being  prejudicial  to  his  health  ; 
and  quinine-and-iron  tonic,  a  few  hogsheads  of 
which  might  have  stimulated  his  failing  appe¬ 
tite,  not  yet  being  invented,  ho  popped  down 
from  his  rock  one  moonlight  night,  and  carried 
off  the  young  lady  in  spite  of  all  protestations. 
How  Sir  Siegfried,  a  “gallant  knight  and  true,” 
heaving  of  the  state  of  affairs,  spurred  in  haste 
to  Drachenfels,  slew  the  dragon,  rescued,  wooed, 
and  won  the  lady  fair,  form  the  subject  of  many 
ballads  of  the  land  of  song. 

So  much  fpr  the  Drachenfels.  And  now  we 
have  a  sadder  story  to  tell  about  this  solitary 
arch  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river — all  that 
remains  of  Rolands-eclc,  literally  Roland’s  cor¬ 
ner,  where  the  unfortunate  knight  expired,  his 
gaze  still  fixed  upon  the  island  convent  of  Non- 
nenwbrth,  whose  walls  still  gleam  whitely 
through  the  old  poplars  and  lindens. 

Lord  Lytton,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  following  poem  of  Schiller,  which 
is  worth  quoting  as  bearing  such  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  this  legend,  although  differing  in  some 
points,  says  : — 

“  Schiller  has  rather  founded  this  poem,  which 
sufficiently  tells  its  own  tale,  upon  a  Tyrolese  le¬ 
gend  similar  to  the  one  which  yet  consecrates 
Rolands-eck  and  Nonnenwbrth  on  the  Rhine. 
In  these  few  stanzas  is  represented  the  poetical 
chivalry  of  the  age — the  contrast  between  the 
earthly  passion  and  the  religious  devotion 
which  constantly  agitated  human  life  in  the  era 
of  the  Crusades.  How  mufh  of  deep  thought 
lias  been  employed  to  rouse  the  feeli-ngs — wbat 
intimate  conviction  of  the  moral  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  the  picture  of  the  knight  looking  up  to 
the'eonvent — of  the  nun  bowing  calmly  to  the 
vale.” 
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Then  follows  the  legend  of 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  TOGGENBURG. 

“  Knocking  at  her  castle  gate 
Was  the  pilgrim  heard, 

Woe  the  answer  from  the  grate  ! 

Woe  the  thunder- word  ! 

1  She  thou  seekest  lives — a  nun  ! 

To  the  world  she  died 
When  with  yester  morning’s  sun 
Heaven  received  a  bride!  ’ 

From  that  day  his  father’s  hall 
Ne’er  his  home  may  be  ; 

Helm  and  hauberk,  steed  and  all. 
Evermore  left  he ! 

Where  his  castle-crowned  height 
Frowns  the  valley  down, 

Dwells  unknown  the  heVmit  knight 
In  a  sackcloth  gown. 


Rude  the  hut  he  builds  him  there 
Where  his  eyes  may  view 
Wall  and  cloister  glisten  fair 
Dusky  lindens  through. 


There  when  dawn  was  in  the  skies 
Till  the  eve  star  shone 
Sate  he  with  mute  wistful  eyes. 
Sate  he  there — alone  ! 


Looking  to  the  cloister,  still 
Looking  forth  afar  ; 
Looking  to  her  lattice — till 
Clinked  the  lattice-bar : 


Till — a  passing  glimpse  allow’d — 

Past  her  image  pale 
Calm  and  angel-mikl,  and  bowed 
Sleekly  towards  the  vale. 

Then  the  watch  of  clay  was  o’er, 

Then  consoled  awhile, 

Down  he  lay,  to  greet  once  more 
Morning’s  early  smile. 

Days  and  years  are  gone,  and  still 
Looks  he  forth  afar, 

Uncomplaining,  hoping — till 
Clinks  the  lattice-bar  : 

Till — a  passing  glimpse  allow’d— 

Paused  her  image  pale 
Calm  and  angel-mild,  and  bowed 
Meekly  towards  the  vale. 

So  upon  that  lonely  spot 
Late  he  died  at  last, 

With  the  look  where  life  was  not 
Towards  the  casement  cast.” 

Our  final  picture  is  one  that  will  readily  recall 
a  legend  familiar,  we  should  think,  to  most 
boys.  If  any  reader  should  not  have  heard  the 
story,  we  would  recommend  him  at  once  to  turn 
to  Southey's  poems,  and  peruse  with  eager  in¬ 
terest,  as  he  can  hardly  fail  to  do,  the  curious 
tradition  of  Bishop  Hatto  and  lias  mouse-tower 
on  the  Rhine.  How  the  summer  and  autumn 
“  had  been  so  wet,  that  in  winter  the  corn  was 
growing  yet ;  ’’  how  the  grain  lay  rotting  on  the 
ground,  and  the  starving  people  daily  crowded 
round  the  Bishop’s  doors,  for  wore  not  his 
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granaries  amply  furnished  with  last  year’s 
store  ? — 

“  At  last  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 
To  quiet  the  poor  without  delay  ; 

He  bade  them  to  his  great  barn  repair, 

And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter 
there. 

Rejoiced  at  such  tidings  good  to  hear, 

The  poor  folk  flock’d  from  far  and  near  ; 
The  great  barn  was  full  as  it  e-uhl  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  young  and  old. 

Then  when  he  saw  it  could  hold  no  more 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  door  ; 

And  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call, 
He  set  fire  to  the  barn,  and  burnt  them  all. 

‘  I’  faith,  ’tis  an  excellent  bonfire  !  ’  quoth 
he, 

‘  And  the  country  is  greatly  oblig’d  to  mo 
For  ridding  it  in  these  times  forlorn 
Of  rats  that  only  consume  the  com.’ 

So  then  to  the  palace  returned  he, 

And  he  sat  down  to  supper  merrily, 

And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent 
man  ; 

But  Bishop  Hatto  ne’er  slept  again. 

In  the  morning  when  he  enter’d  the  hall. 
Where  his  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 

A  sweat  like  death  all  over  him  came, 

For  the  rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  frame. 

As  he  looked  there  came  a  man  from  his 
farm  ; 

He  had  a  countenance  white  with  alarm. 
‘My  lord,  I  open’d  your  granaries  this 
morn, 

And  the  rats  have  eaten  all  your  corn  !  ’ 

Another  came  running  presently, 

And  he  was  pale  as  pale  could  be  : 

1  Fly  !  my  lord  bishop,  fly,’  quoth  he  ; 

‘  Ten  thousand  rats  are  coming  this  way  ; 
The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterday  !  ’ 

‘  I’ll  go  to  my  tower  on  the  Rhine,  ’  replied 
he, 

‘  ’Tis  the  safest  place  in  Germany  ; 

The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  steep, 
And  the  stream  is  strong,  and  the  water 
deep  !  ’ 

Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  hasten’d  away, 

And  he  crossed  the  Rhine  without  delay, 
And  reach’d  his  tower,  and  barr'd  with  care 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  loopholes 
there.” 

But  what  were  barred  doors  to  such  a  be¬ 
sieging  army  as  followed  him  ?  The  rats  by 
tens  of  thousands  swam  the  river,  climbed  the 
shores,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  Bi-hop’s 
tower.  That .  his  bones  were  picked  white  we 
might  very  well  imagine  even  if  tradition  had 
not  told  us  so. 

Here  we  lay  down  our  pen  and  pencil.  We 
have  gathered  together  but  a  few  of  the  more 
promiuentof  the  legends  with  which  the  “sunny 
land  ”  abounds  ;  and  as  Germany,  both  by  its 
language  and  literature,  and  also  the  cheap 
means  of  transit  in  the  summer,  is  now  brought 
increasingly  near  to  English  lads,  we  may  well 
hope  that  many  of  our  readers  will  pursue  so 
interesting  a  theme  for  themselves. 


Rhine  Legends. — See  p.  670. 
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By  Paul  Blake,  Author  of  “The  New  Boy,”  Etc.,  Etc. 
chapter  m. — sigued’s  return  home. 


Leaving  Gunnhilda  for  a  time  on  board 
Harald’s  ship,  which  was  speeding  its 
way  towards  the  Baltic,  we  must  return  to 
Sigurd  and  the  Dragon.  Joyously  had 
the  young  captain  sailed  away  to  the 
northern  seas,  feeling  that  he  was  a  man 
indeed.  He  loved  to  stand  on  the  prow  of 
the  vessel  and  feel  it  dip  into  the  trough 
of  a  wave  and  then  rise  again  till  the 
head  of  the  Dragon  seemed  bent  back  over 
the  rowers ;  sometimes  he  would  hold  the 
helm,  and,  for  very  love  of  power,  make  i 


plenty  of  welcome  if  my  old  comrades  at 
Faroe  have  not  forgotten  Ulf.” 

“North  let  it  be,  then,  and  then  home,  j 
or  winter  will  catch  us  first,  and  we  have 
promised  to  be  home  for  the  first  winter 
night.’’ 

Cornwall  was  rounded,  and  the  Dragon 
sped  on  through  the  Irish  Sea.  Winds 
were  often  contrary,  but  when  the  sail  was 
of  no  use  the  oars  were  still  numerous 
enough  to  bear  the  vessel  on  its  way. 
Twenty  stout  rowers  filled  the  waist  of  the 


Ulf ;  “we  had  better  make  ready  for 
action.” 

The  ship  was  cleared,  and  all  the  crew 
prepared  their  bows  and  spears  for  use  ; 
the  stones  were  arranged  ready  for  throw¬ 
ing,  and  the  shields  laid  down  where  they 
could  be  picked  up  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
Sigurd  eagerly  watched  the  approaching 
vessel,  and  saw  that  she  was  rapidly  gain¬ 
ing  on  the  Dragon,  driven  by  twice  as 
many  rowers.  Suddenly  he  shouted  to 
his  crew, 


“Blackened  walls  and  roofless  houses  met  his  bewildered  gaze. 


the  obedient  ship  turn  to  starboard  or 
port.  Old  Ulf  was  almost  always  at  his 
side,  instructing  him  as  to  his  course,  or 
telling  him  tales  of  the  peoples  who  dwelt 
on  the  shores  they  passed,  for  the  viking 
had  sailed  every  water  that  lay  between 
Russia  and  Iceland. 

“  Would  that  your  father,  Thorkell,  had 
never  made  you  vow  that  vow,”  said  Ulf, 
as  they  sailed  past  the  coast  of  the  south 
of  England;  “there  is  many  a  fat  farm 
lies  close  to  the  sea  which  would  well  re¬ 
pay  a  visit.  Not  ten  miles  from  here  is  a 
Christian  monastery,  too,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  treasure,  though  the  monks  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  are  poor  as  rats,  and  go 
about  barefooted  asking  for  charity.” 

“  It’s  no  good  talking,  Ulf,  I  have  given 
my  promise  ;  and  even  had  I  not  I  would 
spare  the  Christians  for  the  sake  of  my 
sister  Gunnhilda.  But  where  shall  we  sail 
when  we  have  passed  through  this  channel? 
To  the  north  or  south  ?  ” 

“North,  ever  north,  young  captain;  it 
was  a  mistake  to  come  even  so  far  south  as 
this.  Up  yonder  lie  the  Orkneys,  and  far 
farther  on  is  Iceland,  where  we  can  get 


ship,  whilst  Sigurd  stood  on  the  poop,  and 
Ulf  held  the  tiller.  Once  or  twice  they 
sighted  a  trading  vessel,  broad  and  heavy, 
which  made  all  speed  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  a  ship  built  like  the  Dragon,  long  and 
narrow,  evidently  belonging  to  a  viking ; 
but  the  traders  were  allowed  to  go  on 
their  way  in  peace,  followed  only  by  the 
growls  of  the  disappointed  Ulf. 

But  one  day,  when  struggling  against 
the  tempestuous  seas  that  break  upon  the 
northern  coast  of  Scotland,  Sigurd  sighted 
a  vessel  in  build  like  his  own  bearing  down 
on  them.  It  was  too  far  away  for  him  to 
j  distinguish  its  sign,  but  evidently  it  be¬ 
longed  to  a  sea-rover. 

“  There’s  a  chance  for  a  bit  of  a  fight  at 
last,”  said  Ulf,  as  he  watched  the  stranger 
approaching.  “  It  isn’t  likely  that  there 
is  another  peaceable  crew  in  a  war-snake 
except  ours.  So,  captain,  are  you  going  to 
fight  or  flee  ?  ” 

“I  am  going  straight  on,”  answered 
Sigurd;  “if  they  choose  to  attack  us,  it 
isn’t  our  fault;  we  have  as  much  right  here 
as  they.” 

“  Might  is  right  in  these  seas,”  said 


“Back  water,  my  men;  unstring  your 
bows ;  ’tis  the  Raven,  and  on  her  prow 
stands  Bor  the  Bed-headed.” 

So  saying  he  gave  a  lusty  shout,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  viking. 

“  Who  is  it  calls  ?  ”  cried  Bor. 

“’Tis  I,”  replied  Sigurd — “Sigurd,  the 
son  of  Thorkell  of  Thorburg.” 

Soon  the  two  ships  were  alongside,  and 
Bor  stepped  over  into  the  waist  of  the 
Dragon. 

“Welcome  to  these  seas,  Sigurd!”  he 
exclaimed.  “  I  did  not  look  for  you  so 
soon.  Has  Thorkell  relented,  and  let  you 
come  and  join  my  company  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  am  but  sailing  to  see  the  world  ; 
we  turn  our  prow  towards  home  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Then  let  us  feast  together  to-night. 
There  is  a  haven  an  hour’s  pull  from  here, 
where  another  ship  of  mine  lies  ;  it  is  be¬ 
yond  that  promontory  on  which  stands  the 
broken  tower.  See  who  will  reach  it 
first.” 

The  race  was  an  unequal  one ;  but, 
thanks  to  Sigurd’s  clever  steering,  ended 
almost  a  tie.  The  Dragon  had  a  short 
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start,  and  Sigurd  kept  in  the  way  of  the 
Eaven,  steering  so  as  not  to  let  the  latter 
pass.  But,  knowing  the  coast  better,  Bor 
managed  to  enter  the  little  harbour  first,  as 
became  the  host. 

“  It  would  not  do  to  let  the  guest  be  the 
first  to  enter,”  said  Bor,  as  the  crews 
landed.  “  Welcome,  all  of  you  !  ” 

It  was  a  barren  spot ;  but  blazing  fires, 
and  large  joints,  and  plenty  of  mead,  soon 
made  them  all  forget  their  surroundings. 
Long  hours  they  sat  around  the  rocks 
which  served  for  tables,  and  many  a  tale 
and  song  beguiled  the  time.  But,  none 
the  less,  at  early  morn  Sigurd  and  his  men 
were  up  and  away,  resisting  all  Bor’s  per¬ 
suasions  to  remain. 

“  It  is  not  often  I  meet  a  ship  in  peace,” 
said  Bor.  “If  I  come  across  a  trader  I 
capture  her ;  if  I  meet  a  war-ship  I  fight 
her.  But  the  Dragon  and  the  Eaven  shall 
never  meet  stem  to  stem.  Come  again  as 
soon  as  you  can,  and  I  will  show  you  better 
cheer  up  in  far  Iceland.” 

“  I  may  come  some  day,”  answered  Si¬ 
gurd  ;  “but  now  farewell,  and  a  good 
voyage  to  you.” 

So  southwards  once  more  the  prow  of 
the  Dragon  was  turned,  and  through  the 
shortening  days  and  lengthening  nights  of 
September,  Sigurd  and  his  men  sailed  for 
home. 

“We  have  left  Denmark  behind  us,” 
said  Ulf  one  starlight  night,  as  he  and 
Sigurd  stood  together  at  the  helm.  “  To¬ 
morrow  we  shall  be  home  again,  and  good¬ 
bye  to  the  open  sea  f@r  this  winter,  at  all 
events.” 

Sigurd  did  not  reply ;  he  was  thinking 
of  the  welcome  he  would  receive  from 
Gunnhilda,  and  of  the  pride  with  which  he 
would  show  her  the  peaceful  spoils  they 
had  won  from  sea  and  land.  Never  in  his 
life  before  had  he  been  separated  so  long 
from  his  sister,  and  now  he  was  obliged  to 
confess  to  himself,  with  a  feeling  of  shame 
that  was  more  boyish  than  manly,  that  he 
was  home-sick. 

“  Yes,  Ulf,”  he  said  at  last,  “to-morrow 
we  shall  have  more  comfortable  quarters 
and  better  food  than  we  can  get  on  board 
the  Dragon.  How  fast  we  speed  on  !  One 
would  think  that  the  good  ship  wants  to 
get  home  as  well  as  we  !  ” 

“Ay,  she  seems  to  have  the  wings  of 
Loki.  But  you  turn  in  now,  captain,  or 
you  will  be  falling  asleep  to-morrow  at  the 
evening  feast.” 

The  next  day  was  cold  and  bright,  giving 
earnest  of  approaching  winter.  The  hills 
around  Thorburg  came  into  sight  before 
noon,  and  as  they  neared  the  town  the 
vessel  was  made  gay  with  pennons,  the 
coloured  shields  were  hung  along  the  gun¬ 
wale,  and  every  preparation  was  made  for  a 
triumphant  entry.  Sigurd  stood  at  the 
prow,  and  looked  anxiously  for  signs  of 
welcome,  but  none  came.  This  seemed 
strange,  so  he  called  Ulf  to  his  side. 

“  They  must  see  the  Dragon  now,”  said 
Sigurd. 

Ulf  took  a  long  look  at  the  shore,  and 
answered, 

“  Yes,  if  they  are  there  to  see  us.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Ulf?  Ah!  see 
there ;  some  one  is  waving  to  us.  They  see 
us  at  last !  ” 

“  Ay,  captain,  some  one  is  waving  to  us.” 

“  Ulf,  what  has  happened  ?  Tell  me  what 
you  think  !  ” 

“  My  eyes  are  better  than  yours  yet,  my 
lad.  Thorburg  is  Thorburg  no  longer. 
There  isn’t  a  house  standing.” 

Sigurd  reeled  with  the  shock,  but  Ulf’s 
strong  hand  upheld  him. 


“Wait  till  we  get  ashore,  captain; 
things  mayn’t  be  as  bad  as  they  seem.” 

But  as  they  approached  land  Sigurd  saw 
that  the  old  viking’s  report  was  only  too 
true.  Blackened  walls  and  roofless  houses 
met  his  bewildered  gaze ;  the  trees  were 
lying  on  the  ground ;  the  vessels  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  harbour.  With  burst¬ 
ing  heart  he  drove  the  Dragon  on  to  the 
shore,  and  leaped  out.  As  he  did  so  he 
saw  running  towards  him  a  boy  whom  he 
knew  as  one  of  his  father’s  thralls,  Thorleif 
of  Soania.  The  lad  had  a  deep  cut  on  his 
forehead,  hardly  yet  healed.  Without 
waiting  for  questions  he  told  the  story  of 
Harald’s  massacre,  from  which  he  had  been 
the  only  one  to  escape. 

“  And  Gunnhilda  ?  ”  asked  Sigurd,  anx¬ 
iously,  as  the  lad  finished. 

“  She  was  carried  away  in  Harald’s  own 
ship,  and  men  said  that  he  meant  to  marry 
her.” 

Sigurd  ground  his  teeth  with  rage,  and 
strode  up  the  town,  past  houses  which  had 
looked  so  fair  when  he  last  saw  them,  but 
which  now  were  charred  and  blackened, 
till  he  came  to  his  father’s  house.  As  he 
entered  the  hall,  which  still  stood,  a  raven 
fled  with  a  screech  through  the  open  roof. 

“And  this  is  my  welcome  home!”  he 
groaned,  as  he  threwhimself  on  the  ground 
and  wept  bitter  tears. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  MATCH  OF  THE  SEASON. 

A  CRICKETING  STORY. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Keywoeth, 
Author  of  “Dick  the  Newsboy,’*  '‘Green  and  Grey,"  etc. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
cricket  all  through  the  winter.  Football 
had  scarcely  become  a  regular  game  ait  Westside 
in,  those  days.  This  may  seem  strange  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  the  place  now  ;  for  Westside  is 
only  a  mile  or  two  from  Sheffield,  and  there  is 
no  town  in  the  country  where  football  is  played 
more  earnestly  than  at  Sheffield.  But  when 
George  Featherstone  was  at  "Westside  School 
winter  seemed  to  be  a  long  preparation  for 
spring  and  summer,  as  it  had  very  few  games  of 
its  own.  Skating  and  snowballing  were  not 
looked  upon  as  games  ;  they  were  very  fine  fun,, 
no  doubt,  when  the  ice  would  bear,  or  when  the 
snow  would  fall ;  but  they  were  not  like  cricket. 

It  had  been  the  talk  of  the  boys  all  through 
the  winter,  that  if  the  school  was  ever  to  have 
a  chance  with  the  Thursday  Club,  it  would  have 
to  play  the  match  before  George  Featherstone 
left  school.  He  was  to  go  at  Midsummer,  and 
after  that  something  like  chaos  was  expected  to 
come  back  again.  So  a  challenge  had  been  sent 
to  the  Thursday  Club,  and  accepted.  The  boys 
were  indignant,  of  course,  when  the  secretary  of 
that  redoubtable  organisation  wrote  baek  asking 
whether  the  committee  were  to  understand  that 
the  Thursday  Club  was  to  play  a  first  eleven  or 
a  second  eleven  on  the  occasion.  A  meeting 
was  held  at  the  school,  and  some  very  sharp 
answers  were  proposed.  Little  Sanders,  the  boy 
with  a  large  head  and  sarcastic  manner,  wanted 
another  challenge  to  be  sent,  offering  to  play 
fourteen  of  the  Thursdays.  This  suggestion 
met  with  enthusiastic  applause,  and  for  a  short 
time  Sanders  seemed  to  be  popular.  But  he  was 
not  in  the  first  eleven  himself ;  and  some  of  the 
boys  who  were  knew  that  it  would  be  as  much 
as  they  could  manage  to  meet  the  Thursday 
Club  on  equal  terms  without  being  badly  beaten. 
Featherstone  listened  to  all  that  was  said  before 
he  spoke.  That  was  just  like  old  George,  as  he 
was  called.  It  might  have  been  known  that  he 
would  tell  the  very  thing  which  ought  to  be 
done,  and  that  his  ideas  would  be  carried  out. 
"VVho  ever  heard  of  him  being  overruled  at  any¬ 
thing  connected  with  cricket  ? 


He  said,  “Look  here,  you  fellows;  it’s  all  ii 
very  well  to  be  showing  off  now,  but  when  we  j 
come  to  play  them  they’ll  remember  all  about 
it  ;  and  if  we  happen  to  have  no  chance  with  j 
them,  how  shall  we  look  ?  ”  Of  course  that  was 
all  very  well,  but  it  was  rather  too  bad  for  ' 
George  to  hint  that  they  could  be  beaten.  But  j 
a  great  deal  can  be  forgiven  in  the  person  on 
whom  we  chiefly  depend  for  our  hope  of  sue-  j 
cess. 

A  very  civil  answer  was  sent  by  the  secretary, 
to  the  effect  that  the  school  hoped  to  have  the  | 
honour  of  mooting  the  first  eleven  of  the  Thurs¬ 
day  Club,  and  if  the  result  proved  that  the 
challengers  had  been  too  ambitious,  a  change  ! 
could  be  made  whenever  the  clubs  met  again. 

Charley  Robinson  was  the  secretary,  and  he 
sent  the  reply  ;  but  Featherstone  drew  it  up  for 
Charley  to  copy.  It  would  not  have  been 
thought  right  that  an  important  document  like 
that  had  gone  forth  under  any  other  circum¬ 
stances. 

So  the  matter  was  arranged.  The  Thursday 
Club  accepted  the  challenge,  put  the  match  in 
its  list,  and  went  on  its  way  as  if  nothing  very 
particular  had  happened.  Everybody  in  that 
part  of  the  country  knew  all  about  the  Thurs¬ 
day  Club.  It  was  considered  the  leading  expo¬ 
nent  of  cricket  in  the  district.  Playing  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Thursday  were  men  of  importance. 

If  one  of  them  happened  to  be  in  another  club, 
and  played  for  that,  it  was  supposed  to  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  chances  of 
success.  People  would  say,  “  Guest  of  the 
Thursday  will  be  playing  for  the  Arundel  Club 
against  the  Shrewsbury,”  and  then  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  Shrewsbury  being  victors  seemed  very 
remote.  If  Shrewsbury  won,  however,  it  was 
concluded  at  once  that  Guest  must  have  been 
out  of  form. 

The  "Westside  boys  knew  all  about  this,  and  in 
their  cooler  moments  were  not  inclined  to  under¬ 
rate  the  importance  of  their  task.  Those  who 
were  tolerably  sure  of  a  place  in  the  eleven  were 
wonderfully  calm  and  collected  about  the  affair. 
Most  excitement  was  seen  among  what  were 
called  the  “  probabilities.”  Several  places  had 
to  be  filled  up,  and  the  playing  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season  would  determine  upon  whom 
the  coveted  honour  was  to  be  bestowed.  There 
were  qnite  twice  as  many  boys  in  the  “proba¬ 
bilities  ”  as  there  were  places  to  be  filled  ;  and 
then  there  were  the  “possibilities,”  who  found 
a  still  more  numerous  company.  It  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  among  these  candidates,  that  the 
school  would  need  to  do  its  best  this  time.  No 
chance  should  be  thrown  away,  the  best  men 
should  be  chosen,  and  then  the  school  would 
have  a  chance.  It  was  always  men  at  times 
like  this.  Boys  if  you  liked  in  ordinary  affairs, 
but  when  filling  up  vacant  places  in  the  eleven 
was  under  discussion,  any  less  dignified  title 
than  men  would  be  scorned.  It  was  very  clear 
that  each  of  the  “  probabilities  ”  thought  that 
if  merit  had  its  reward,  he  would  gain  the  posi¬ 
tion  for  which  he  was  anxious. 

A  wicket-keeper  would  be  wanted,  that  was 
certain,  for  Denfield,  who  kept  wickets  the  pre- 
ceding  year,  had  left  at  Midsummer.  Be  it 
always  remembered  that  Midsummer  at  West- 
side  came  at  the  end  of  July.  The  holidays 
began  then,  and  nobody  cared  to  make  the 
name  of  the  time  and  the  astronomical  circum¬ 
stances  more  in  harmony.  Midsummer  it  had 
always  been,  and  Midsummer  it  was  likely  to 
remain. 

Wicket-keeping  was  popular  at  Westside. 
Sheffield  is  near,  and  it  has  produced  several 
well-known  masters  of  the  art.  The  boys  talked 
about  Chatterton  and  Stephenson,  whom  they 
had  often  seen,  and  young  Binder,  who  was  said 
to  be  even  better  than  the  others.  You  might 
often  have  seen  some  of  the  ambitious  ones 
standing  in  a  peculiar  attitude,  and  gazing 
intently  at  nothing  in  particular ;  then  sud¬ 
denly  seeming  to  catch  something,  which  they 
quickly  struck  forward,  exclaiming,  “How’s 
that !  ”  These  were  going  through  the  exercise 
of  stumping. 

Boys  who  had  no  leanings  that'  way  said  it 
was  very  easy  to  stump)  when  there  was  neither 
ball  nor  batsman,  but  it  was  a  different  thing 
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when  Ingham  sent  in  his  lightning.  Ingham, 
of  course,  was  the  best  fast  bowler.  If  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  present  he  smiled  a  very  peculiar 
smile.  He  had  seen  too  many  chances  missed 
to  have  much  faith  in  abstract  stumping. 

The  Head  Master  was  not  more  autocratic 
than  George  Featherstone.  He  was  captain  of 
the  school,  and  such  a  captain  as  that  genera¬ 
tion  of  boys  never  expected  to  see  equalled. 
There  were  traditions  about  fellows  who  had 
been  there  before  and  had  done  wonderful 
things,  but  nobody  believed  for  a  moment  that 
the  best  of  them  had  been  worthy  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  George.  He  had  not  much  to  say, 
but  his  audience  was  always  appreciative.  "When 
lie  condescended  to  give  his  opinion  about  any 
subject,  he  was  thought  to  have  settled  the 
matter.  Perhaps  the  vagueness  of  George’s 
predictions  had  something  to  do  with  his  fame 
as  a  prophet.  Did  anybody  ever  know  his  words 
not  to  come  true  ?  This  question  was  some¬ 
times  proposed  to  a  boy  who  chose  to  ho  sceptical 
about  a  point  on  which  George  was  supposed  to 
have  made  up  his  mind.  Perhaps  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind,  and  had  not  pretended  to 
do  so,  but  strict  accuracy  must  not  be  expected 
among  controversialists ;  there  would  soon  be 
nothing  to  argue  about  if  people  confined  their 
assertions  to  what  they  really  know. 

This  match  with  the  Thursday  Club  was  the 
event  which  loomed  in  the  distance  all  through 
the  months  of  practice  and  playing.  There  were 
to  be  other  contests,  of  course,  but  these  were 
looked  upon  as  child’s  play.  What  did  it  matter 
about  the  schools  which  were  to  be  met  ?  They 
had  been  beaten  before,  and  would  be  beaten 
again.  Even  George  went  as  far  as  to  say  that, 
and  he  was  not  likely  to  say  it  if  it  were  not 
certain.  Some  of  the  boys  were  almost  hurt 
because  George  would  not  also  predict  an  easy 
victory  over  the  Thursday.  They  appeared  to 
think  that  saying  the  thing  would  have  brought 
it  to  pass.  But  this  was  not  the  first  time  that 
people  had  failed  to  see  the  differenae  between 
forecasting  what  is  probable  and  making  things 
probable  because  we  forecast  them. 

Little  Sanders  was  very  anxious  for  a  place  in 
the  first  eleven.  He  was  a  very  sharp  field,  and 
was  a  willing  worker  ;  but  he  would  not  bowl, 
and  his  success  with  the  bat  was  not  commen¬ 
surate  with  his  practice  and  pains.  He  was  sar¬ 
castic,  and  did  not  fail  to  pass  remarks  upon  the 
play  of  other  boys  who  were  towards  the  top  of 
the  “probabilities.”  He  was  not  by  any  means 
a  bad  little  fellow,  but  it  is  trying  to  the 
patience  of  any  one  to  be  continually  reminded 
of  a  small  stature  and  a  large  head.  The  head 
was  not  bulk  only.  Nobody  in  the  school  could 
touch  Sanders  at  lessons  ;  even  George  Feather- 
stone  was  not  equal  to  him  there.  But  boys  are 
very  much  changed  since  that  time  if  Latin 
and  Greek  count  for  as  much  as  battiDg  and 
bowling,  or  if  success  in  an  examination  is 
thought  as  much  about  as  success  in  a  match. 

There  was  one  person  about  the  school  who 
was  a  greater  authority  in  matters  of  cricket 
than  George  Featherstone,  and  that  was  Webster, 
the  gardener.  Webster  was  an  old  professional 
cricketer,  and  he  had  played  in  some  great 
matches  in  his  time.  When  he  was  taken  on  as 
head  gardener  at  Westside  School  it  was  because 
of  his  cricketing  abilities.  But  he  was  fond  of 
gardening,  and  did  his  duty  to  the  school 
grounds.  Bob,  the  under  gardener,  was  also 
a  bowler — in  fact,  all  the  helpers  were  able  to  do 
something  in  the  cricket-field  as  well  as  among 
the  shrubs  and  flowers. 

_  Webster  was  fond  of  telling  the  boys  about 
the  time  when  all  the  celebrated  cricketers 
belonged  to  the  South,  and  it  was  scarcely 
known  in  London  that  the  game  was  understood 
in  the  Northern  counties.  Then  the  discovery 
was  made  that  Nottinghamshire  and  Yorkshire 
could  produce  men  who  were  worthy  of  a  place 
in  any  team.  Tom  Marsden  was  Webster’s  hero  ; 
he  did  not  believe  there  ever  was  his  equal.  He 
told  the  boys  that  Fuller  Pilch  said  Marsden 
was  the  best  cricketer  living.  Fuller  Pilch  beat 
Marsden  at  single  wickets,  but  that  was  a  thing 
which  might  easily  take  place.  ‘  ‘  Cricket  is  an 
uncertain  thing,”  said  "Webster,  sorrowfully,  as 
if  lie  was  grieved  to  remember  that  Marsden  had 


been  vanquished.  Then  he  would  cheer  up,  and 
tell  about  the  big  match,  in  which  Tom  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  out  every  day,  and  was  not.  This 
led  up  to  the  song  which  was  sure  to  be  asked 
for.  Webster  had  not  a  very  musical  voice  ; 
he  said  he  had  done  too  much  out-fielding  in 
showery  weather  to  sing  like  a  nightingale,  but 
if  they  cared  to  hear  him,  well,  then— 

“  What’s  the  matter,  my  friends,  at  Sheffield 
to-day, 

That  most  of  the  people  are  going  away  ?  ” 

“  What’s  the  matter,  indeed  !  Why,  don’t  you 
know,  mester, 

That  Nottingham ’s  playing  both  Sheffield  and 
Leicester  ?  ” 

The  song  has  thirteen  verses,  but  Webster  was 
never  tired  of  singing  it,  and  the  boys  were  never 
tired  of  listening. 

Webster  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Thurs¬ 
day  Cluln  and  had  often  played  in  its  matches. 
He  said  he  was  getting  a  bit  stiff ;  but  he  was 
a  good  coach,  and  a  very  respectable  man,  and 
had  the  good  opinion  of  all  the  boys.  Some¬ 
times  they  asked  him  whether  he  intended  to 
play  against  the  school.  He  pretended  that  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind,  as  all  would  depend 
upon  the  school’s  chance  of  winning.  Those 
who  knew  him  well  were  aware  th^  Iris  heart 
was  fixed  upon  a  victory  for  the  school.  When 
he  went  as  far  as  Sheffield,  and  met  some  of 
his  old  companions,  he  was  sure  to  be  asked 
how  the  children  were  getting  on — “the  chil¬ 
dren”  were  the  schoolboys.  He  took  the  joke, 
and  gave  back  as  good  as  he  got. 

Whenever  there  was  a  good  match  at  Bramall 
Lane,  Webster  was  sure  to  be  present — some  of 
the  boys  were  usually  there  also. 

“Watch  the  fielding,”  said  Webster;  “a 
good  cricketer  shows  his  heart  then.  You  may 
bat  and  bowl  if  you  have  no  more  affection  than 
a  grindstone,  but  a  fielder  who  does  his  best, 
and  does  it  well,  ought  to  have  a  monument.” 

It  was  well  known  that  Sanders  was  a 
favourite  with  Webster.  Perhaps  the  little 
fellow’s  skill  in  the  field  had  much  to  do  with 
this.  He  was  very  good  at  cover-point,  as  he 
met  the  ball,  and  returned  it  without  loss  of 
time.  Everybody  knew  that  Featherstone  would 
be  guided  by  Webster’s  advice  in  choosing  the 
eleven  which  was  to  meet  the  Thursday  Club. 
It  began  to  be  whispered  that  in  all  probability 
Sanders  would  form  one  of  the  team.  This 
gave  rise  to  more  than  a  little  adverse  criticism. 
What  the  boys  wanted  to  know,  especially 
those  who  felt  they  had  no  chance  of  being 
chosen,  was,  how  little  Sanders  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  credit  to  the  school  against  such 
redoubtable  opponents  as  the  Thursday. 

“  He  does  field  well,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that,”  said  Betterton,  who  was  a  good-natured 
fellow,  but  rather  slow  himself. 

“What’s  the  good  of  fielding  unless  you  get 
runs  ?  ”  asked  Travis,  who  was  generally  called 
Slogger,  because  he  struck  at  everything,  and 
was  always  caught  out  before  he  had  scored 
many. 

The  boys  were  of  opinion  that  Webster 
coached  Sanders  in  fielding,  and  that  he  had 
done  so  in  the  winter.  How  this  was  managed 
nobody  pretended  to  know ;  but  there  was 
something  going  on,  they  felt  sure. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MOHE  FISHING  LINES; 

OR,  HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT. 

If  out  fishing  you  really  must  go, 

And  some  boys  have  been  known  to 
do  that, 

Protend  that  a  fly  you  can  throw, 

And  fasten  a  few  in  your  hat. 

Put  on  a  big-patterned  check  suit, 

With  white  hat  ;  and  thus  gaily  attired. 
Feeling  “lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute,” 
Come  out  to  be  duly  admired. 

At  the  river  the  rod  you  unpack, 

And  the  case  you  can  throw  on  the 
ground. 

Though  perchance  you  may  have  to  come¬ 
back, 

And  see  if  the  thing  can  be  found. 

In  putting  together  the  rod, 

You  needn’t  begin  at  the  point. 

Just  start  from  the  butt  ;  and  ’tis  odd 
If  you  do  not  demolish  a  joint. 

Through  the  rings,  as  you’re  threading  the- 
line, 

Never  mind  if  you  miss  one  or  two, 

For  in  fishing,  of  course  you  divine, 

Any  muddling  manner  will  do. 

And  remember,  at  least  (though  you  seem 
Independent  of  further  advice), 

In  striking,  just  put  on  the  steam, 

And  you’ll  have  out  your  fish  in  a  trice. 

Now,  if  you  are  ready  to  start, 

Just  throw  in  your  flies  with  a  flop, 

For  this  is  the  height  of  the  art, 

And  be  sure  that  they  heavily  drop. 

Go  as  close  as  you  can  to  the  brink, 

And  lean  out  well  over  the  pool : 

You  will  feel  you’re  uncommonly  cute, 

And  others  will  rate  you  a  fool. 


THE  BOY’S  OWN  LIFEBOAT— No.  2. 

SAYING  NINE  LIVES. 

In  a  recent  number  we  reported  that  our 
second  Lifeboat  had  been  chosen  for  the 
important  station  of  Poole,  in  Dorset.  On 
Saturday,  June  3rd,  the  London  and  provincial 
papers  contained  the  following  telegram  : — 

The  “  Boy’s  Own”  No.  2  Lifeboat,  belonging  to  the- 
National  Lifeboat  Institution,  and  stationed  at  the 
entrance  to  Poole  Harbour,  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast, 
was  launched  at  one  o’clock  yesterday  morning  to  the 
assistance  of  the  crew  of  a  brigantine  which  had 
grounded  on  a  dangerous  shoal  in  Studlaud  Bay  during 
a  fresh  gale  from  east-south-east.  When  the  lifeboat 
reached  the  spot  the  vessel  was  full  of  water,  the  sea 
breaking  heavily  over  her,  and  the  crew  calling  out  for 
assistance.  The  captain  and  the  remainder  of  those  on 
board— nine  in  all— were  soon  taken  into  the  lifeboat 
and  safely  landed,  the  vessel  having  to  be  abandoned. 
The  brigantine  was  named  the  Otto  ;  she  hailed  from 
Hoganas,  SwedeD,  and  was  bound  from  Gefle  to  Boole 
with  a  cargo  of  timber. 

We  are  sure  all  our  readers  will  rejoice  with 
us  that  even  thus  early  in  her  career  God  should 
have  s®  graciously  blessed  the  services  of  the 
boat  to  the  savang  of  nine  precious  lives. 


YACHT,  CANOE,  AND  BOAT  BUILDING. 

By  C.  Stansfeld-Hicks. 


I. — HOW  TO  BUILD  A  MODEL  YACHT. — ON  DESIGNING. 


*'2'® 


had  the 
pleasure  some 
time  since  of 
saying  some¬ 
thing  to  you 
on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  sailing 


model  yachts,*  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
my  remarks  and  advice  have  proved  useful. 
I  now  want  to  try  and  tell  you  how  to  build  a 
model  ;  and  I  think,  if  you  are  able  to  do  this, 


*  “  Hints  on  Model  Yacht  Sailing,”  vol.  iii.,  p.  434. 


it  will  prove  useful  to  you  when  you  try,  per¬ 
haps  later  on,  to  construct  a  dingey,  or  small 
rowing  boat,  or  canoe,  as  the  principle  is  the 
same  in  all,  and  it  is  of  comparatively  little  con¬ 
sequence  spoiling  a  model,  while  to  do  so  with 
a  larger  boat  would  be  a  great  waste  both  of 
time  and  money. 

The  first  thing  in  all  construction,  whether  of 
houses,  engines,  or  boats,  is  to  have  a  proper 
plan  to  work  to.  This  you  will  find  of  the 
greatest  service.  Take  any  amount  of  trouble 
over  your  plan,  alter  it  again  and  again  till  you 
get  what  you  want,  then  all  is  plain  sailing  for 
you,  otherwise  you  will  have  to  chop  your  wood 
about  and  make  all  sorts  of  alterations,  and  at 
the  end  find  yourself  considerably  abroad. 

You  must  have  three  plans  to  work  to,  each 
of  which  corrects  the  other,  until  you  get  your 
lines  absolutely  fair. 

1st.  The  sheer  plan.  2nd.  The  half-breadth 
plan.  3rd.  The  body  plan. 

The  sheer  plan  represents  the  longitudinal 
outline  of  the  boat  you  intend  making. 

The  half-breadth  plan  represents  the  deck¬ 
line  of  the  intended  boat,  then  the  different 
water-lines,  that  is  the  horizontal  shape  of  the 
boat  as  she  sits  on  the  water  at  different  depths. 
Suppose  a  ship  were  floated  first  with  a  very 
little  ballast  in,  only  enough  to  keep  her  upright, 
that  would  be  her  lowest  water-line,  and  if  you 
could  slice  her  level  with  the  water,  you  would 
see  the  form  of  that  water-line  ;  then  if  she  was 
ballasted  down  another  two  feet,  her  then  water- 


j  line  would  be  quite  different,  and  so  on,  each 
water-line  differing  from  the  other  and  yet  har¬ 
monising  as  a  whole. 

The  body  plan  represents  the  shape  of  the 
boat  at  different  points  called  vertical  cross- 
sections,  which  are  chosen  at  certain  distances 
apart,  and  either  few  or  many  given  as  desired. 
A  yacht  designer  would  give  many  more,  for 
instance,  than  are  at  all  necessary  for  you  in 
your  plan,  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  more  the 
sections  the  more  exact  your  lines  will  be. 

The  sheer  plan  is  first  laid  down  ;  it  shows 
you  the  length  you  intend  giving,  the  depth 
and  the  general  outline  of  the  boat.  Sheer  is 
the  curve  given  from  borv  to  stern  along  the 
deck-line,  and  this  plan  shows  this  :  you  can 
mark  in  this  plan  the  fore  and  aft  thickness  of 
the  keel,  the  stem,  sternpost,  etc.,  and  any 
deadwood  there  may  be  with  lead,  if  any.  And 
now  you  can  commence  your  plan.  First  get 
a  piece  of  drawing  or  cartridge  paper  of  the 
requisite  size  for  your  plan,  also  leaving  sufficient 
length  to  put  in  the  body  plan  at  the  end  of  the 
sheer  plan  on  the  same  level  as  the  water-lines. 

You  must  adapt  your  scale  to  the  size  of  the 
paper  you  find  it  convenient  to  use.  Thus,  if 
you  are  building  a  boat  three  feet  long,  you 
could  lay  it  down  to  the  full  size  ;  but  if  you 
were  building  about  twenty  feet  long,  if  your 
plan  was  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  foot,  it 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  see  what  shape  you 
intended  to  give  her,  and  you  could  afterwards 
enlarge  it  to  any  size  you  liked. 
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You  will  find  you  will  require  a  few  splines  ; 
they  are  pieces  of  pliable  wood  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  square,  and  of  the  length  you  require ; 
in  conjunction  with  these  you  will  want  some 
weights,  which  are  generally  made  of  lead  with 
a  wooden  sole,  and  are  used  to  keep  the  spline  to 
the  curve  you  desire  ;  but  you  must  try  and 
make  these  yourself  in  the  easiest  way  possible. 
They  are  used  thus  : 

a  a  is  the  spline,  and  b  b  b  the  weights. 


Ordinary  flat-irons  could  be  made  to  do  for 
weights.  The  spline  is  chief!}'  used  for  getting 
in  the  water-lines,  and  when  you  get  a  proper 
curve  you  trace  the  line  in. 

You  will  also  want  a  two-foot  rule  divided 
down  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  some 
scales  one-inch,  half-inch,  and  quarter-inch  to 
the  foot,  also  a  good  straight-edge  as  long  as  your 
lines  require.  Different  curves  are  also  used  by 
practical  men,  but  if  you  cannot  get  them  you 
could  make  a  few  out  of  thin  board  of  some  hard 
wood  ;  they  are  all  sorts  of  shapes,  so  as  to  get 
different  curves  from  them.  The  pear-shape  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  useful ;  this 
curve  is  in  different  sizes,  but  is 
probably  too  expensive  for  your 
use.  The  best  maker  I  know  is 
Mr.  Stanley,  Great  Turnstile, 
Holborn,  or  Reeves,  Cheapside. 
French  curves  only  cost  sixpence  each,  and  will 
answer  your  purpose.  You  will  also  want  a  pair 
of  dividers  and  a  bow  pencil.  Mind  and  be 
most  particular  to  be  correct  in  all  your  measure¬ 
ments,  as  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  a  plan 
may  mean  a  great  error  in  the  boat  itself,  and 
throw  you  completely  out. 

When  you  have  got  your  plans  out  you  must 
fair  them — that  is  to  say,  see  that  they  all  agree 
in  the  measurements,  and  yet  that  each  is  a  fair 
curve.  In  the  plan  given,  for  instance,  take 
section  No.  2,  bow.  The  distance  from  the  stem 
to  No.  2  on  the  body  plan  at  the  deck-line  and 
water-lines  must  agree  with  the  half-breadth 
plan.  First  measure  with  your  dividers  or 
compasses  from  the  middle  line  on  the  half¬ 
breadth  plan  to  the  deck-line  on  No.  2  section 
on  the  halt-breadih  plan,  a.id  then  sec  if  it 
(i. e. ,  the  measurement)  agrees  with  the  distance 
measured  from  the  middle  line  m  m  to  the  No.  2 
section  bow  on  the  body  plan  at  the  deck¬ 
line.  Then  take  the  first  water-line,  measure 
the  distance  there  in  the  same  way,  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  body  plan,  and  then  try  the 
other  sections ;  you  could,  in  fact,  prick  off 
the  body  plan  from  the  half-breadth  plan,  or  vice 
versa,  but  in  making  your  plan  you  will  find  it 
a  constant  business  of  rubbing  out  first  one  part 
and  then  another  till  you  can  get  them  exactly 
fair.  Your  best  way  will  be  to  work  at  the  plan 
given  until  you  quite  understand  how  to  start 
one  on  your  own  account. 

When  you  have  got  out  your  body  pilan  and 
half-breadth  plan  to  your  satisfaction,  you  must 
see  what  sort  of  buttock-line  they  produce.  You 
proceed  by  drawing  a  line  perpendicularly 
through  the  body  plan  each  side  (bow  and  stern) 
at  a  certain  distance  (which  you  fix  yourself) 
from  the  centre  line,  to  which  they  must  be 
parallel  (see  the  dotted  line  on  the  plan  given) ; 
you  then  take  off  the  distances  by  your  dividers 
from  the  lowest  water-line  (No.  4  in  the  plan) 
to  where  the  line  cuts  the  sections  (taking  one 
section  at  a  time,  beginning,  say,  from  No.  1)  ; 
then  measure  off  on  the  same  section  in  the  sheer 
plan  the  distance  obtained  from  the  body  plan, 
and  mark  (one  leg  of  the  divider  being  on  the 
lowest  water-line  and  the  other  somewhere  on  the 
section  you  are  dealing  with)  the  place.  When 
you  have  done  this  with  all  the  sections  you 
connect  the  dots  with  a  line  obtained  by  bending 
a  spline  to  touch  all  the  dots.  If  the  spline  takes 
in  all  the  dots  your  buttock-line  is  a  fair  one,  if 
not  it  is  unfair,  as  it  does  not  produce  a  true 
curved  line,  and  your  plans  (body  and  half¬ 
breadth)  must  be  altered  till  a  true  curve  is 
obtained.  You  must  remember  that  all  angulari¬ 
ties  must  be  avoided  in  the  lines  of  a  boat  ;  that 
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is  tlie  reason  splines  or  French  curves  are  so 
useful,  as  in  tracing  from  them  it  is  impossible 
to  get  an  angular  line,  and  so  they  correct  any 
faults  in  your  plans.  I  must  also  tell  you  that 
■a  good  buttock-line  is  the  great  object  to  arrive 
at,  as  the  water  passes  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
direction  shown  by  this  line,  and  however  bluff 
a  boat  may  be  on  deck  or  in  the  bows,  with  good 
buttock-lines  she  is  sure  to  sail  fairly  well.  You 
may  prick  off  several  buttock-lines,  taking  diffe¬ 
rent  parallel  lines  on  the  body  plan,  and  thus 
see  how  your  boat  is  shaped  in  different  places. 

"When  your  plans  are  finished,  the  next  thing 
is  to  make  a  half-breadth  model  to  the  scale  of 
your  plan.  These  half-breadth  models  are  gene¬ 
rally  made  from  the  water-lines.  Let  us  take  the 
plan  given  as  an  example.  The  water-lines  are  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  You  would  therefore 
take  a  piece  of  board  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
(when  planed  down)  and  trace  out  the  first 
water-line,  then  cut  that  piece  out  from  the 
plank,  then  trace  the  second  water-line  and  cut 
that  away,  and  so  on  until  you  have  all  the 
water-lines  cut  out ;  for  the  top  stroke  (i.c.,  from 
the  first  water-line  to  the  deck-line)  you  will 
require  a  piece  of  wood  seven-eighths  of  an 


inch  thick  when  planed  down.  You  can  then 
put  them  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  you  have  ; 
a  very  near  model  of  the  boat.  The  corners  only 
want  smoothing  away.  To  do  this  you  must  cut 
cardboard  moulds  from  the  body  sections,  and 
marking  these  sections  in  their  proper  places  on  j 
the  wooden  model,  apply  your  cardboard  moulds,  \ 
and  from  these  shape  the  model  exactly.  I 
have  only  mentioned  the  water-lines  as  a  quarter 
of  an  inch.  You  will  of  course  have  to  cut  a  piece 
for  the  part  of  the  boat  above  vrater,  and  another 
for  the  bottom  near  the  keel,  but  this  is  a  simple 
matter  of  measuring.  You  can  fasten  your  model 
to  a  hoard  at  the  hack  so  as  to  hang  it  up,  but 
it  is  better,  if  you  make  it  in  separate  water-lines, 
to  have  it  loose,  that  you  can  at  any  time  by 
lifting  off  any  particular  section  or  sections  show 
any  water-line  you  may  wish  to  see. 

You  can  cf  course  make  a  model  from  one 
piece  of  wood,  working  from  cardboard  moulds 
taken  from  the  sections  in  the  body  plan. 

You  must  fully  understand  these  models  here 
alluded  to  are  not  intended  for  sailing,  hut  are 
simply  half-breadth  models — facsimiles  in  wood 
of  the  plans  on  paper. 

The  plans  given  are  for  a  boat  specially  for 


model  sailing ;  she  would  have  a  large  amount  of 
beam,  and  with  a  rather  full  deck-line,  especially 
at  the  bows,  to  prevent  the  boat  running .  her 
nose  under  when  before  the  wind  under  the  press 
of  sail  these  small  boats  carry.  The  water-lines 
below  are  sufficiently  fine  for  a  model,  as  the 
maximum  speed  even  for  a  boat  six  feet  long 
would  be  about  five  miles  an  hour.  Of  course 
in  yachts  that  are  intended  to  sail  at  twelve 
knots,  or  perhaps  more,  the  lines  have  to  be 
much  finer,  as  the  resistance  of  the  water  in¬ 
creases  in  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  speed ; 
thus  at  six  knots  the  resistance  would  be  36, 
hut  at  12  =  144;  the  lines  would  be  therefore 
much  finer  in  proportion. 

The  plan  is  six  inches  on  the  water-line,  that 
is  between  stem  and  stem  (or  perpendiculars,  as 
it  is  called).  Multiplied  by  four  it  w  ould  give  a 
boat  two  feet  on  the  water-line,  or  by  six,  three 
feet  on  the  water-line,  either  of  which  would 
j  make  a  capital  boat  for  model  sailing.  The  coun- 
|  ter  is  one  inch  in  the  plan  ;  you  could  make  this 
to  your  fancy,  either  the  full  length,  four  inches 
|  and  six  inches  respectively  for  two-feet  and 
j  three- feet  boats,  or  shorter  as  you  prefer. 

I  (To  be  continued.) 


ARMS  OF  THE  GREAT  SCHOOLS. 


ITH  the  next  monthly  Part  we  hope  to 
present  to  our  readers  a  coloured  plate  of 
a  second  series  of  the  Arms  of  onr  Great  Public 
Schools,  based,  as  before,  on  special  information 
supplied  to  us  by  the  school  authorities  them¬ 
selves. 

Twenty-one  schools  in  all  are  there  repre¬ 
sented — Brighton,  the  City  of  London,  Cran- 
leigli,  Durham,  Edinburgh  High  School,  Epsom, 
Glenalmond,  the  Grocers’  School,  the  Haber- 
-dashers’,  King’s  College  School,  Manchester,  the 
Mercers’,  Merchant  Taylors’,  Mill  Hill,  Oundle, 
Repton,  Sherborne,  the  Stationers’,  Tonbridge, 
University  College  School,  and  Wells. 

Of  these  the  old  Grammar  School  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  dating  from  early  in  the  twelfth  century, 
was  decidedly  the  senior.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  up 
to  the  year  1598,  it  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Abbey  of  Holyrood,  hut  it  then  passed  under 
the  management  of  the  Town  Council,  and  its 
plan  was  considerably  enlarged.  Its  title  of 
Schola  Regia  Ediiiburgcnsis  it  received  from  the 
“Scottish  Solomon,”  who  took  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  its  reorganisation.  A  more  famous 
school  there  is  not  in  these  realms,  nor  is  there 
one  that  can  boast  of  having  turned  out  so  many 
distinguished  men. 

Sherborne,  founded  in  1550  on  the  site  of  a 
Benedictine  school  in  connection  with  the 
abbey,  comes  next  in  point  of  antiquity,  its 
present  Tudor  arms  giving  us  approximately  the 
date  of  its  reconstruction.  The  cloisters  of  the 
old  abbey,  round  which  the  school-buildings  lie, 
could  tell  us  a  strange  history.  Selected  as  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  by  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  as  far 
hack  as  700,  the  see  of  Sherborne,  with  Ard- 
helm  for  its  first  ruler,  started  under  favourable 
auspices  ;  for  over  three  centuries  did  it  last, 
and  then,  in  1058,  Herman,  who  was  its  twenty- 
sixth  bishop,  removed  the  see  to  Old  Sarum, 
whioh  in  its  turn  became  deserted,  and  was  left 
to  he  the  wonderful  relic  we  now  know — the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese  being  at  New  Sarum,  or 
Salisbury. 

Manchester  Grammar  School,  founded  by 
Hugh  Oldham  early  in  the  days  of  Henry  vm., 
comes  next  ;  and  then  comes  the  Old  School  of 
Durham,  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the 
-cathedral  in  1541. 


SECOND  SERIES. 

The  Cathedral  School  of  Wells  is  also  of  con¬ 
siderable  age;  Repton — reorganised  in  1874, 
and  founded  by  Sir  John  Porte  in  1556,  and 
now  a  very  famous  school — gives,  with  its  Nor¬ 
man  arch  and  the  refectory  of  the  old  Black 
Canons  for  its  schoolroom,  an  idea  of  even 
greater  antiquity  than  it  really  possesses. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  the  schools  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Companies,  we  come  to  the  more  modern 
institutions  of  Mill  Hill,  founded  in  1807  ; 
University  College  School,  founded  in  1826  ; 
and  King’s  College  School,  founded  in  1830. 
Brighton  College,  and  Glenalmond,  both  founded 
in  1847,  follow  ;  and  we  then  have  Cranleigh, 
dating  from  1864  ;  and  Epsom,  the  doctors’ 
school,  from  thirteen  years  before. 

The  rest  of  the  schools  whose  arms  are  shown 
on  our  plate  have  some  connection  with  the 
City  of  London  ;  and  though  the  proportion  of 
examples  is  great,  it  is  by  no  means  too  great, 
the  sitizens  having  done  a  great  deal  more  for 
education  than  is  usually  supposed.  The  City 
of  London  School,  established  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  in  1834, 
is  due  principally  to  the  old  Town  Clerk,  John 
Carpenter,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  v.,  left 
his  estates  for  charitable  purposes.  So  great 
has  been  the  success  of  the  school,  the  first  stone 
of  which  was  laid  by  Lord  Brougham  on  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1835,  that  its  buildings  in  Milk  Street 
have  proved  too  small  for  its  seven  hundred 
hoys,  and  the  new  sehoolhouse  is  now  rapidly 
rising  on  the  Embankment. 

First  among  the  Companies’  schools  comes, 
undoubtedly,  the  Grammar  School  of  those 
mcrcatores  scissores,  the  Merchant  Taylors, 
whose  name  is  still  spelt  with  a  “y  ”  to  show 
that  their  institution  is  of  prior  date  to  the 
specialisation  of  the  name  as  indicative  of 
makers  of  clothing  onty.  Great,  indeed,  is  the 
renown  of  these  merchant  “  witters,”  ten  kings 
of  England,  eight-and-twenty  lord  mayors,  fifty 
earls,  and  a  host  of  other  peers  having  all  been 
enrolled  among  the  fraternity.  The  school  was 
founded  in  1561.  Part  of  the  manor  of  the 
Rose  in  St.  Laurence  Psuntney — a  mansion 
which  had  successively  belonged  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  the 
Eark  of  Sussex — having  been  selected  as  an 
eligible  building,  one  Richard  Hills  gave  £500 


towards  its  purchase,  and  on  September  24th  of 
that  year  there  was  elected  as  the  first  High 
Master — “a  man  in  body  whole,  sober,  discrete, 
honest,  vertuous,  and  learned  in  good  and  cleane 
Latine  literature,  and  also  in  Greke  ’’—the  famous 
Richard  Mulcaster.  The  terms  of  his  engage¬ 
ment  were  curious,  and,  amongst  other  things, 
his  holidays  were  fixed  at  not  more  than  twenty 
working  days  in  the  year.  There  were  250 
scholars  ;  100  of  them  were  educated  free,  50 
for  2s.  6d.  each  per  quarter,  and  the  remaining 
100  for  5s.  each  per  quarter.  They  began  work 
at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  winter  and 
summer,  and  went  away  at  eleven,  to  return  at 
one,  and  depart  at  five.  Sir  Thomas  White, 
who  founded  St.  John’s  College,  at  Oxford,  left 
shortly  afterwards  thirty-seven  of  its  scholar¬ 
ships  to  the  pupils  of  the  school,  and  ever  since 
it  has  had  a  most  distinguished  career. 

Tonbridge  School,  founded  by  Sir  Andrew 
Judd,  in  1553,  has  always  been  under  the  con- 
j  trol  of  the  Skinners’  Company,  and  is  the  oldest 
of  the  Companies’  sehools.  Oundle,  close  to 
I  Fotheringliay,  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  celebrity, 
founded  by  Sir  William  Laxton  in  1556,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Grocers’  Company, 
i  coming  next.  The  Grocers’  School  itself,  which 
!  bears  the  same  arms  as  those  of  the  Nortliamp- 
■  tonshire  school,  was  only  founded  in  1873.  The 
Company,  which  bears  the  nine  claves  so  beloved 
by  the  founder  of  Rugby,  is,  however,  a  very  old 
one,  the  “Pepperers”  dating  from  1361; 
“  grocer,”  derived  from  dealers  en  gros,  or  whole- 
\  sale  dealers,  being  a  modern  form.  The  schodl 
of  the  Mercers’  Company,  now  near  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  College  Hill,  has  experienced  a  good 
many  changes  of  residence,  but  at  last  it  seems 
to  have  come  to  an  anchor. 

Of  the  other  schools  included  in  our  list,  that 
of  the  Stationer-s’  Company,  established  in  1858, 
in  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  on  the  site  of 
Samuel  Johnson’s  garden,  its  Head  Master  now 
occupying  the  grand  old  lexicographer’s  sitting- 
room,  is  fast  coming  to  the  front  rank  ;  while 
the  schools  of  the  Haberdashers — the  Company 
which  gives  away  over  £3,000  every  year  in 
scholarships,  etc.- — are  distinguished  as  well  for 
their  extent,  there  being  close  on  a  thousand 
pupils,  as  for  the  quality  of  the  instruction  and 
the  success  of  the  venture. 
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{Sums  received  to  May  3rd.) 

£  s.  d 

Amount  previously  acknowledged  ..£1,400  3  11 


.April  29.— Per  A.  E.  Hampson  (St.  John 
Street  Road),  £1  5s.  lOd.  ;  Per  James 
Rennie,  jun.  (Glasgow),  Ss,;  Per  G.  Harri¬ 
son,  11s. ;  Per  Miss  S.  Cumming  (Dublin), 
10s.  ;  Per  G.  P.  Girling  (Dublin),  £1  10s.  ; 
Per  F.  B.  Girling  (Dublin),  £2  ;  Per  E.  0. 
Hambrook  (Dover),  2s.  Od.  ;  Per  David 
Graham  (Workington),  £1 ;  Per  E.  R. 
Cannon  (Anerley  Road),  5s.  ;  Per  Fredk. 
Cook  (Wood  Green),  Os.  2d.  ;  Per  W.  R. 
Myhill  (Birmingham),  15s.  ;  Per  Harold 
Wood  (Newport,  Mon.),  12s.;  Per  Maurice 

F.  Ferry  (Guildford),  12s.  (id.  ;  Per  Hugh 
Richmond  (Glasgow),  3s.  9d.  ;  F.  R.  E., 
H.  G.  M.,  E.  M.,  Is.  Gd.  ;  Per  Alfred  W. 
Saunders  (Newport  Pagnell),  17s.  8d.  ; 
Lewis  H.  Tiarks  (Loxton  Rectory),  Is.  ; 
A  Guinea-pig  (St.  Leonards-on-Sea),  Is.  ; 
Per  Hugh  J.  Meacock  (Rusholme),  3s.  Gd.; 
Per  W.  J.  Edwards  (Cardiff),  2s.  lOd.  ; 
Rayne  Board  Sshool,  per  Burton  Nichol, 
3s.  Id.;  Per  Mark  Edmondson  (Askam-iu- 
Furness),  4s.  2d. ;  Per  Charles  Kinman 
(Biggleswade),  8s.  ;  Per  G.  Percy  Tait 
(Wandsworth),  £1  Gs.  Id.  ;  Per  E.  Blurton 
(Stourbridge),  13s.  Gd.  ;  Per  Thomas  J. 
Thorp  (Goole  Grammar  School),  £G  Is. ; 
Per  J ohn  H.  Williams  (Kirkcaldy),  £1 18s. ; 

G. ,  5s. ;  Situated  Boys,  Shoeblacks,  and 
Firewood  Makers  of  Boys’  Refuge,  Man¬ 
chester,  £1  4s.;  Four  Brothers  (Whitburn, 
-N.B.),  4s.  ;  Fred.  Fielden  (Walsden),  2s. ; 
Per  Thomas  Burge  (Faringdon),  2s.  6d.  ; 

H.  C.  (Axminster),  Is. ;  S.  F.  Crisp  (South¬ 
ampton),  Is.  ;  W.  J.  Maher  and  Brother 
(Eastleigh),  2s. ;  Per  H.  E.  Watkins, 
2s.  71d.  ;  Per  James  Pott  (Macclesfield), 
13s.  Id.;  Per  Frank  Green.  5s.;  Per  W.  E. 
Whitby  (Southwell),  8s.;  Per  T.  II.  Brear- 
ley  (Rochdale),  £1  3s.  2d.  ;  A  Former 
Subscriber  (Sale  Moor),  Is. ;  Sparks,  Is. ; 
Ter  E.  H.  Barton  (Manchester),  8s.  6d. ; 
Per  Samuel  Willson,  £1  Is. ;  Per  James 
Dymock,  jun.  (Linlithgow),  £1  8s.  ;  Per 
W.  R.  Lewis  (Ford),  9s.  Gd.  ;  Per  Alfred 
Lloyd  (Leamington),  14s.  2d.  ;  Per  F.  N. 
Thornton  (Whitby),  2s.  Gd.  ;  Per  James 
Lambert  (Leeds),  10s. ;  Per  Edwin  Page 
(Alloa),  7s.  9d.  ;  Per  E.  M.  Cheeseright 
(Ely),  3s.  ;  Per  Mr.  John  Kimber  (White¬ 
chapel),  12s.  Gd.  ;  Per  W.  E.  Beckett 
(Lancaster),  13s. ;  Per  W.  E.  Pounds  (Hun- 
gerford),  ls.3d.;  Per  J.  Sayers-(Barnsbury), 
13s.  Gd.  ;  Harold  Apedaile  (Horsham), 
■Cs. ;  Per  Geo.  W.  Lacey  (Luton), 


10s.  ;  Per  E.  Tiller  (Lymington),  14s.  ; 

Per  Henry  Deane  (Wokingham), 

5s.;  PerW.  Varney  (Buckingham),  4s.  7d. ; 

Per  Frederick  G.  Pilley  (Thornton  Heath), 

£5  0s.  Gd. ;  Jumbo,  Gd.  ;  Per  William  B. 

Clarke  (Liverpool),  10s. ;  Per  Frank  Wells, 

£1 10s.  ;  Per  William  North,  6s.  3d. ;  Per 
G.  E.  Johnston,  15s. ;  Per  D.  M.  Harries 
(Bryn  Amman),  Gs. ;  Edmond,  Cecile,  and 
Horace  Mansion,  3s.  ;  Per  H.  Mansion, 
lOd.  ;  Per  C.  W.  Cook  (Waltham  Cross), 

10s.  ;  Geo.  Underwood  (Luton),  2s.  Gd,  ; 

Per  G.  F.  Alldritt  (Erdington),  14s. ;  Per 
Joseph  Dickson  (Weston-super-Mare), 

8s.  3d.  ;  Per  Frank  Chase  (Kingsbridge), 

5s.  4|d. ;  Per  William  Spiers  (Glasgow), 

£1  Is.;  Per  Charles  Baylis  (Exeter),  8s. Gd. ; 

Per  Wm.  Small  (Kirkcaldy),  £1  3s.  ;  Per 
Robert  J.  R.  Laurie  (Greenock),  10s. ; 

Per  Geo.  Southwell  (Exford  National 
School),  £1 ;  Per  C.  B.  Low  (Dollar), 

£1  8s.  Gd.;  Per  C.  E.  Gill  (High  Wycombe), 

18s. ;  Per  C.  A.  G.  (Woodford),  7s.  . .  £53  16  10J 

May  1.  —  Per’Alfred  Flack  (Old  Change, 

E.C.),  5s.  ;  R.  Watson  (Totnes),  Is.  ;  H. 

Bailey  (Great  Wild  Street,  W.C.),  5s. ;  Per 
L.  E.  Neale  (Aston  Cross),  £1  4s.  lOd.  ; 

Five  Little  Folks  (Cardiff),  2s.  2d.  ;  Per 
Geo.  Munro  Miller  (Putney),  7s.  Gd.  ;  Per 
W.  Newsom,  jun.,  Gs.;  Per  Ivor  M.  Johns, 

£1 ;  Per  F.  S.  Day  (Hackney),  17s.  3d.  ; 

Per  D.  F.  W.  Parlare  (Tranent),  15s.  6d.  ; 

Per  A.  E.  Gribben  (Sale),  10s.  ;  Per  J. 

Maseull,  2s.  3d.  ;  A.  J.  Walden  (Shirley), 

9s.  ;  Per  Niven  Hutchison  (Hinckley), 

£1  Is.  3d.  ;  Per  H.  E.  Sands  (Oldham), 

14s.  Sd.  ;  Per  Harry  Chapman  (Dartford), 

£3  13s.  Gd.  ;  Per  J.  Henry  Robson  (New- 
castle-on-Tyne),  2s.  ;  Nil  Desperandum, 

2s.  Gd. ;  Per  E.  Key  worth  (Aylesbury),  7s. ; 

Per  Ernest  P.  Taylor  (Cambridge),  11s.  ; 

Per  C.  A.  Whitcombe  (Shirland  Road,  w  ), 

12s.;  Per  H.  G.  Adamson  (Paddington),  9s.; 

Per  H.  Algar  (Queen's  Park,  \v.),  2s.;  Per 
Henry  Grigg  (Greenwich),  10s.  Gd.  ;  Per 
E.  Averington  (Worthing),  8s.  ;  W.  C. 

Kirby  (Newport,  Mon.),  2s.  Gd.  ;  Per 
G.  W.  Huntley  (Bath),  7s.  ;  Per  H.  Lums- 
day  (Irvine),  5s.  ;  James  Duff  (Perth), 

Is.  3d.  ;  Per  Frank  Holt  (Lesbury),  12s.  ; 

Per  —  Holt  (Lesbury),  4d.  ;  Per  Mary, 

Lizzie,  and  Amy  Holt  (Lesbury),  9s.  2d.  ; 

Per  H.  J.  Holt  (Lesbury),  3s.  Gd. ;  James 
Mill  (West  Calder),  Is.;  Per  Albert  Fisher 
(South  Norwood),  £1 ;  Fizzer,  Gd.  ;  W. 

Watson  (Oldbury),  5s. ;  Per  H.  J.  Bingham 
(Diss),  5s.  Gd.  ;  Two  Australians  (Ealing), 

Is.  Gd. ;  Per  Horace  Miles  (Birmingham), 

8s.;  Per  W.  F.  Crage  (Norwood),  2s.;  Per 
Henry  W.  Gale  (Lincoln),  12s.  Gd. ;  Per  T. 

Christian  (Liverpool),  £2  Is.  ;  Per  S.  Gil¬ 
lingham  (Blandford),  14s. ;  Per  Samuel  R. 

Clay  (Oldham),  8s.  Id.  ;  Per  Gilbert  Shel¬ 
don  (Congleton),  3s.  Gd. ;  C.  H.  G.  Prance 
(Plymouth),  15s.;  J.  M.  (Paisley),  9d.;  Per 
David  Spence  (Dublin),  12s. ;  Per  Miss 
Beatrice  Reynolds  (Wanstead),  2s.  Gd. ; 

Per  R.  J.  S.  McKechney  (Forest  Gate), 

10s.;  J.  J*.  Norton  (Coventry),  Is.  Gd.;  Per 
Herbert  Brooke  (Dewsbury),  10s.  ;  Per 
Fred.  R.  Scott  (Doncaster),  2s.  Gd.  ;  Per 
A.  E.  Elderstin  (Coates),  5s. ;  Per  Thos. 

G.  McGown  (Birmingham),  Gs.  5d.  ;  Per 
Herbert  G.  Lewis  (Clifton),  15s.  Gd. ;  Per 
Arthur  Pope  (Dartford),  10s.  ;  Per  G.  W. 

Hewett  (Newington),  12s.  9d.  ;  Per  F. 
Collingwood,  £1  6s.  Gd.  ;  Per  F.  Cock 
(Penzance),  Is.  9d.  ;  Per  F.  J.  Nettle  (St. 

Blazey),  10s.  ;  W.  Barnes  (43,  Avondale 
Square),  Is. ;  Per  II.  O.  Chatterton  (Wat¬ 
ford),  4s.  Gd.;  Per  Robert  Roche  (Dum¬ 
fries),  £1 ;  Per  Edward  Eady  (Wrexham), 

£1  ;  Per  C.  E.  Pratt  (Bristol),  2s.  Gd.  ; 

Warren  Hare  (Stamford),  5s.  ;  Fred  and 
Cecil  Davies  (Cardiff),  Is. ;  Per  R.  S.  Hey- 
wood  (Anerley  Road),  11s.  8d.  ;  Per  Wm. 

Thompson  (Glasgow),  12s.  ;  Per  Howard 
Boosey  (Greenwich),  14s. ;  Per  Charles 
Hernias  (Harborne),  10s.  ;  Per  J.  D.  Nut- 
tall  (Bury),  15s.  ;  Per  Maurice  Douglas 
Bell  (Tonbridge),  5s.;  Per  R.  II.  Williams, 

Is.  Gd. ;  Per  F.  Chapman  (Tunbridge 
Wells),  Gs.  Gd.;  Padger  (Malvern),  3s.  3d. 


Per  Abraham  Quick  (Tiverton),  12s.  Gd.  ; 

Per  James  Bedford  (Nottingham),  12s.7d. ; 

F.  ICneebone  (Bedford),  2s.  ;  Per  Brian 
Raves,  £2  2s. ;  Per  Anna  Kirby  (Nar- 
borough),  15s. ;  Arthur  Little  (Ramsgate), 

10s.;  John  Sharp  Jobbing  (Morpeth),  Gd.  ; 

James  Sharp  Jobbing,  Is.  ;  Per  A.  H. 

Saunders  (Stourbridge),  3s.  4d. ;  Per  Wm. 

Allan  (Strathaveu),  £1  4s.  3d. ;  Per  A. 

Cooper  (Preston),  7s.  ;  Per  F.  B.  Grove 
(London,  N.),  Is.  ;  Per  H.  Packer  (New¬ 
port,  Mon.),  £1  Is. ;  Thomas  E.  Pearson 
(Brackley),  Is.  Gd.  ;  H.  C.  Bayley  (Cray- 
brow-Lymm),  10s.;  N.  D.  (Worcester),  Gd.; 

Per  Edward  Green  (Bath),  13s. ;  Per 
Charles  Toplis  (Gracecliurch  Street),  5s.  ; 

Per  A.  S.  Miller  (London,  E.C.),  19s.  Gd.  ; 

Per  Bertie  and  Sydney  Arnold  (West 
Brompton),  12s.  Gd. ;  F.  H.  Owers  (Chelms¬ 
ford),  15s.;  Per  Charles  Johnson,  5s. ;  Per 
H.  D.  Richmond  (Crouch  End),  5s.  4d.  ; 

W.  R.  Gilchrist  (A  cock’s  Green),  10s.  ; 

Per  F.  Broome  (Derby),  5s.  ;  Per  J.  R. 

Finns  (Leicester),  Is.  5d. ;  Per  J.  D.  Mur¬ 
dock  (Leicester),  Gs.  Id.  ;  Per  J.  Barber 
(Birmingham),  11s.  3d. ;  Per  C.  B.  Liberty, 

Gs.  2d. ;  Per  Edgar  Salmon,  £1 ;  Per  Jas. 

Graham  (Guildford),  7s.  id.;. Per  William 
Hall  (Trinity  Square,  E.C.),  7s.  Gd.  ;  Per 
Robert  Nicholson  (New  Barnet),  £117s.Gd.  £54  9  1 

May  2.— Armstrong  and  Leonard  (Clapliam), 

2s.  Gd. ;  II.  R.  Wakelin,  £1  4s.  Gd.  ;  Per 
Geo.  Robinson  (Liverpool),  3s.  9d.  ;  Per 
James  Pomfret  (Royton),  10s.  ;  Per  T. 

Cargill,  10s. ;  Per  Thos.  Buuney  (Oadby), 

£1  13s.  9d.  ;  Samuel  J.  Bradley  (Birming¬ 
ham),  Is.  ;  Per  John  G.  Hatchard 
(Harrow),  £3  4s.  Gd. ;  H.  Beckwith  (Mil¬ 
ford  Haven),  15s.;  Per  II.  Temple  Wilcox 
(Hammersmith),  7s.  ;  Per  Lewis  Porter 
(Manchester),  5s. ;  John  Lawson  (Forres), 

Is. ;  Per  Henry  P^ogers  (Eccles),  £3  7s.  3d. ; 

Per  N.  Christopherson,  4s.  9d.;  Per  G.  E. 

Leach  (Rochdale),  12s.  3d.  ;  M.  P.  (Edg- 
baston),  10s.  ;  Per  J.  W.  George  Mills 
(Stroud),  11s.  9d.  ;  Per  Bertram  Pretty 
(Sittingbourne),  7s.  Gd.  ;  Per  James  W. 

Cox  (Hull),  13s.  ;  Per  T.  J.  Day,  10s. ; 

E.  W.  and  G.  Houghton  (Dalston),  5s.  ; 

Per  E.  E.  B.  (Liverpool),  3s.  ;  Per  W.  B. 

Morgan  (Manchester),  3s.  Sd.  ;  Per  Rich. 

H.  Pardoe,  15s.  2d.;  II.  Pond  (Sillingham, 

Maldon),  Is.  ;  R.  S.  K.  Hemsley  (Soutli- 
sea),  Is.;  T.  S.  Beardsmore  (Hinckley),  2s.; 

Per  F.  A.  Evans  (Birmingham),  2s.  6d.  ; 

Per  Fredk.  Morgan  (Talgarth),  Gs.  ;  Per 
H.  Walkington  (Hull),  Gs.  2d. ;  Per  Miss 
and  G.  II.  Woodhead  (Leeds),  £2  14s.  Gd.; 

Master  Reeve  (Grantham),  10s. ;  G.  S. 
(Edinburgh),  6s.  ;  Per  R.  Higham  (Stock- 
port),  4s.  7d. ;  China  Chickens  (Birming¬ 
ham),  Is.;  Per  Edgar  Manns,  4s.  3d.  ;  Per 
Herbert  Haine  (Churcliam  Lawn),  13s.  ; 

Per  N.  Gemmel,  jun.  (Clifton),  Gs.;  J.T.B. 

(Chelsea),  3d . 22  19  7 

May  3. — Per  Henry  Hall,  5s.  lOd.  ;  Per 
C.  Moseley  (Old  Kent  Road),  £3  13s.  2d. ; 

Per  Albert  F.  Dodson  (Walbrook).  10s.  ; 

Per  J.  E.  Smith  (Leicester),  £1 ;  Per 
Edgar  Holding  (Cheltenham),  7s. ;  Per  C. 

Copsey  (Malden),  £1  3s.Gd. ;  Per  “  Jumbo” 

(Ealing),  3s.  2d. ;  Per  Miss  Sarah  Corner 
(Nottingham),  £1 ;  W.  F.  Lofthouse (South 
Norwood),  5s.  ;  P.  E.  T.  (Brixton),  Is.  Gd. ; 

Samivel  Veller,  Is. ;  T.  E.  Arclieson  and 
E.  E.  Betts  (Birkenhead),  2s.  ;  M.  M.  L. 
and  W.  Moodie  (St.  Francois  Beance, 

Canada),  Gs.;  M.  Meleery  (Doagli),  14s.  Gd.; 

Daddy  Snooks,  Is.;  F.  Ashman  (Bath),  8d. ; 

Per  John  J.  Johnston  (Darlington),  8s.  Gd. ; 

John  and  Willie  Anstiee  (South  Pether- 
ton).  Is.  ;  W.  H.  Chambers  (Camberwell), 

2s.  Gd.  ;  W.  M.  (Peckham),  Is. ;  Per 
Dr.  Gordon  Stales  (Twyford),  £7  2s. ;  Per 
E.  K.  Martin  (Altrincham),  £7  12s.  Gd.  ; 

Per  Alex.  Durward  (Crouch  End),  £1 ;  Per 
R.  W.  Qutram,  5s. ;  Per  G.  S.  Tew  (Basing¬ 
stoke),  4s.  ;  James  Eadie  (Ireland),  Gs.  ; 

James  Gulliford  (Mysore,  India),  £1 3s.  Gd.  23  o  4 


Carried  forward  £1,559  9  9|- 
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One  of  tour  Readers.  —  Mr  Richard  Turpin  was 
horn  in  1711,  and,  most  deservedly,  hanged  in  1739. 

Reenigne.—  Soap  or  grease  your  feet,  and  you  will 
avoid  blisters.  In  the  last  war  the  Germans  wore  no 
socks,  hut  used  a  square  piece  of  soft  linen  saturated 
with  tallow  and  wrapped  round  the  foot. 

Bee-keeper. — Your  bees  would  do  no  harm  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  there  is  no  saying  what  the 
people  next  door  to  you  might  not  imagine. 

An  Anxious  Inquirer.— Read  our  article  on  General 
Garfield  in  No.  145. 

Allan  Green.— Had  you  looked  carefully  you 
would  have  seen  the  acknowledgment  in 
No.  150,  under  date  October  20. 

S.  H.  H. — Wash  your  paint-brushes  in  turpen¬ 
tine,  or  soft-soap  and  water. 

R.  T.  R.  — 1.  In  strict  architectural  parlance— yes  ;  in 
ordinary  language— no.  The  house  should  be  larger 
than  the  villa,  and  the  villa  than  the  cottage ;  but  in 
almost  every  suburban  street  where  the  houses  are 
identical  in  size,  plan,  and  construction,  you  will 
find  one  man  calling  his  dwelling  a  “  house,”  bis  next- 
door  neighbour  rejoicing  in  a  “villa,”  while  his 
friend  to  the  left  is  satisfied  with  a  “cottage,”  and 
his  next-door-but-one  proclaims  itself  to  be  a 
“  lodge.” 

R.  W.  Blackmore.— Drop  your  shells  into  hot  water, 
and  gradually  increase  its  temperature  to  boiling- 
point.  When  they  are  quite  dry  rub  them  over  with 
a  little  olive-oil.  Sea-shells  should  be  steeped  in 
water  till  the  salt  is  extracted.  Coral  is  bleached  by 
being  boiled  in  water  to  which  oxalic  acid  has  been 
added. 

MAX.— The  Maze,  indexed  as  Labyrinth,  appeared  in 
No.  8. 

Lorna  Doone.— 1.  You  ought  not  to  have  touched  the 
young  mice,  nor  even  have  looked  at  them,  until 
they  began  to  run  about.  That  was  the  reason  the 
mother  killed  them.  2.  The  dead  doe  very  likely  ate 
something  that  gave  it  inflammation.  Try  feeding 
principally  on  canarv-seed,  which  mice  eat  with  avi¬ 
dity.  They  then  want  less  sloppy  food. 

.  P.— Thanks  for  your  letter.  Kingston’s  “Powder 
Monkey  to  Admiral,"  and  Mrs.  Eiloart’s  “Jack  and 
John,"  both  commenced  in  our  first  number,  and 
finished  in  our  thirty-seventh.  We  have  no  more 
weekly  numbers  of  them.  You  can  only  get  them  in 
Monthly  Parts. 


Rort.— A  beginner  need  not  worry  himself  about  the 
points  of  a  violin.  Learn  to  play  first,  and  then, 
when  you  understand  what  you  are  about,  go  in  for 
an  “old  master”  if  you  please;  but  most  of  the 
merits  of  such  instruments  are  imaginary,  and  the 
copies  are  just  as  good.  In  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the 
Amatis,  Stradivaris,  Guameris,  and  Bergonzis  have 
been  made  in  Paris,  cooked  in  Brussels,  and  labelled 
in  Lambeth,  to  be  “picked  up  as  bargains”  in  Soho. 

Jumbo.— To  bore  a  hole  through  a  glass  plate,  make 
your  drill  white-hot,  and  then  plunge  it  into  mer¬ 
cury.  Use  camphor  dissolved  in  spirits  of  turpentine 
to  lubricate  with,  and  you  will  get  through  the  glass 
as  easily  as  through  a  piece  of  mahogany. 

Shanky.—  The  old  toll-bars  consisted  of  cross-bars, 
topped  with  pikes  and  spear-heads  to  prevent  horses 
jumping  them.  Instead  of  being  hinged  they  turned 
on  a  pin.  Hence  turnpike. 

B.  St.  C.  E.— 1.  The  move  is  continued  after  the  king 
is  crowned,  and  the  next  man  is  taken  as  the  king 
starts  for  the  other  side  of  the  board.  2.  Yes.  3.  Not 
yet. 

A  Constant  Reader.— To  tell  you  all  you  want  to 
know  would  occupy  far  too  much  of  our  preeious 
space.  We  must  refer  you  back  to  our  articles  on 
Boys’  Dogs,  or  to  a  book  called  “  Ladies'  Dogs,”  by 
Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  published  by  Messrs.  Dean  and 
Son,  price  5s.  We  may  inform  you,  however,  that 
dogs  are  seldom  or  never  judged  nowadays  by  points. 
Yours  is  a  well-bred  one. 

H.  R.  P.— As  soon  as  a  mastiff  or  dog  of  any  kind  has 
been  attacked  by  distemper,  he  ought  to  be  seen  and 
treated  by  a  regular  vet.  You  yourself  can,  how¬ 
ever,  do  a  deal  of  good  by  nursing  the  animal,  keep¬ 
ing  him  clean,  and  seeing  he  wants  for  nothing  he 
needs.  Good  food,  given  little  and  often,  and  pure, 
clean  water.  The  nursing  in  distemper  is  half  the 
battle. 

H.  E.  S.-  The  distance  is  measured  by  parallax— in 
other  words,  by  the  apparent  displacement  of  an 
object  caused  by  your  change  of  place.  Look  at  one 
of  your  chimney-pots  from  the  bottom  of  your  gar¬ 
den,  and  note  the  angle  the  line  of  sight  makes  with 
the  horizon  ;  then  look  at  the  chimney  from  the  other 
end  of  the  garden,  and  note  the  angle  ;  then  con¬ 
struct  a  triangle  having  the  two  angles,  its  base 
being  the  distance  between  the  two  points  *rons 
which  you  made  your  observations. 

Podtail. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Captain  Cowper  Phipps  Coles 
was  one  of  the  inventors  of  turret-ships,  and  was 
born  in  1819,  and  drowned  in  h.m.s.  Captain  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  in  1870.  3.  You  would  get  gut  just  as 
good  from  one  of  the  first-class  Edinburgh  tackle 
shops. 


THROUGH  FIRE  AND  THROUGH  WATER. 

CHATTER  XIV. 


n  by  this  time,  and  after  conferring  with 

Z.  „  ,  ,  .  7  .  .  1  i  Ir 

“get  hold  of  all  the  timber  you  can — 
We  must  make  a  raft  and  put  to  sea 
I  would  sooner  trust 


Mr.  Yapp  was  himself  again  1  „ 

Mr.  Bree,  who  was  almost  disabled,  he  set  the  crew  to  work. 

“  Now,  my  lads,”  he  said, 
casks,  gratings,  everything, 
again  as  soon  as  ever  tjje  weather  moderates, 
to  the  waves,  while  we  can  have  a  plank  under  our  feet,  than  to 
Moors  or  Arabs,  let  alone  Berberers  and  Algerines.  There  don’t 


“Driven  forward  with  naked  feet  over  the  ground.” 


seem  to  be  any  of  either  sort  about,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  call  themselves,  so  bear  a 
hand,  and  we  may  get  away  from  this 
precious  country,  and  shake  off  the  dust 
from  our  feet  against  it,  before  ever  any 
one  of  ’em  knows  that  we  have  been  near  it.” 

“  Quite  right,  Yapp,”  Mr.  Wren  ob¬ 
served,  in  his  usual  piping  tone.  “All 
hands  to  save  wreckage  and  prepare  raft.” 

“Bless  his  heart,”  said  Yapp,  turning 
away  with  a  laugh  ;  “he  has  got  a  spirit, 
he  has.” 

The  men  winked  at  each  other,  and 
would,  perhaps,  have  laughed  at  the  little 
officer  if  they  had  been  less  miserable,  but 
they  set  to  work  with  alacrity,  and  the 
example  of  his  cheerfulness  and  self-re¬ 
liance  helped  to  cheer  them  up  xuore,  per¬ 
haps,  than  they  were  themselves  aware. 

They  were  all  very  busy  collecting  the 
fragments,  hauling  them  on  to  the  beach, 
and  tying  them  together,  when  suddenly 
the  dog,  which  had  been  lying  down  a 
short  distance  from  them,  uttered  an  angry 
growl,  and  then  fell  to  barking  furiously, 
and  the  next  moment  a  clamour  of  many 
harsh  voices  was  heard  from  among  the 
sandbanks  at  their  rear.  The  cords  fell 
from  their  hands,  and  they  stood  aghast 
at  seeing  a  large  company  of  men  advanc¬ 
ing  towards  them  with  guns  in  their 
hands,  some  of  which  were  already  pre¬ 
sented  at  them. 

Before  they  could  resolve  what  to  do 
■they  found  themselves  surrounded  and 
Overpowered,  and  thrown  to  the  ground  ; 
their  clothes  were  torn  from  their  backs, 
and  their  hands  tied  behind  them. 

Meantime,  the  dog,  recognising  in  the 
costume  and  appearance  of  these  men  some 
reseffiblance  to  the  pirates  who  had  boarded 
the  Yesta,  sprang  at  the  throat  of  the  fore¬ 
most  of  them,  and  did  not  loose  his  hold 
until  he  had  been  stabbed  in  a  dozen  places 
with  their  long  knives.  This  took  place 
under  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Wren,  who,  regard¬ 
ing  the  animal  as  his  preserver,  was 
almost  beside  himself  at  seeing  it  so 
brutally  destroyed.  But  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  could  do  anything  to  prevent 
it. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything 
more  fierce  or  barbarous  than  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  natives.  They  were  tall  and 
well-formed,  of  dark  complexion,  w’ith 
sandy,  wild-looking  beards ;  their  faces 
were  streaked  with  lines  of  yellow,  stained 
cr  tattooed  ;  some  of  them  were  half  naked , 
others  wore  a  shirt,  tied  round  the  waist 
with  the  haik,  a  piece  of  linen  about  six 
yards  long  twisted  about  the  head  and 
body ;  some  of  them  were  barefooted ; 
others  wore  red  boots  or  babouches ;  all  were 
armed  with  very  long  guns,  the  red  cloth 
eases  of  which,  when  not  in  use,  were 
twisted  about  their  heads  like  turbans  ; 
they  had  also  long  knives  in  their  girdles, 
and  some  few  carried  javelins  or  pistols. 
At  the  slightest  show  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of*  their  prisoners  they  pricked  them 
with  the  points  of  their  knives,  or  dealt 
them  heavy  blows,  reviling  them  with  loud 
and  discordant  cries,  and  driving  them  be¬ 
fore  them  over  the  hot,  slippery  sand-banks 
towards  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Although  none  of  the  party  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  language  of  their  cap- 
tors,  they  were  able,  partly  by  signs,  and 
partly  by  the  use  of  a  few  Arabic  words 
which  some  of  them  had  previously  picked 
up,  to  understand  and  communicate  with 
them.  Some  of  the  Arabs  could  speak  a 
little  Italian,  and  one  or  two  who  had  been 
on  board  ship  knew  even  a  few  sentences 
of  English.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  de¬ 
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scribe  the  signs  employed,  nor  repeat  the 
jargon  which  the  unhappy  captives  made 
use  of ;  but  shall  merely  give  the  substance 
of  what  passed  between  them  and  their 
captors. 

Driven  forward  with  naked  feet  over  the 
ground,  which  was  full  of  sharp  stones 
and  thorns  from  the  furze  and  other 
prickly  shrubs  which  grew  around,  the 
prisoners  made  no  halt  until  they  arrived 
at  a  kind  of  village,  where  a  number  of 
women  and  children  flocked  to  the  doors 
of  the  huts  to  gaze  upon  them.  The  latter 
soon  took  to  flight,  hiding  themselves 
within  or  behind  the  huts  ;  and  some  even 
of  the  women  followed  their  example ; 
while  others  stood  and  spat  at  them,  and 
poured  out  curses  against  them  as  infidels 
and  dogs.  The  fair  complexion  of  their 
skin  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  these 
people,  and  they  heard  the  exclamation 
Nazarene,  and  jin  (genius  or  demon)  applied 
to  them  with  looks  of  mingled  alarm  and 
detestation. 

The  boys  of  the  party,  Max  and  Jack, 
attracted  particular  attention,  from  their 
slightness  and  fairness,  the  Arab  children 
gazing  at  them  open-mouthed,  running 
away  in  alarm,  returning  again  to  “  snatch 
a  fearful  joy,”  throwing  stones  or  even 
knives  at  them,  which  they  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  evading,  tied  as  they  were,  hand 
and  foot ;  but  Mr.  Yapp,  although  equally 
disabled,  shouted  at  them  with  his  stento¬ 
rian  voice,  made  himself  hideous  with 
grimaces,  and  displayed  such  strength  of 
limb  in  his  efforts  to  break  out  upon  them 
that  they  ran  off  crying  out,  “Jin.  jin!  ” 
and  were  glad  to  keep  their  distance  from 
him,  as  if  he  had  indeed  been  an  evil  demon 
insecurely  chained. 

Before  night  came  on  the  prisoners  were 
separated  from  each  other,  and  distributed 
among  the  occupants  of  the  village ;  there 
was  some  quarrelling  over  this  division  of 
the  spoil,  Jack  and  the  midshipman  being 
objected  to  as  of  little  or  no  value  (espe¬ 
cially  the  latter)  on  account  of  their  youth¬ 
ful  and  delicate  appearance.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Arabs,  or  more  properly 
Biffians,  intended  to  carry  them  away  and 
sell  them  as  slaves.  Jack  had  been  hoping 
that,  whatever  troubles  might  be  in  storefor 
them,  they  should  be  kept  together  and 
eventually  brought  to  some  port  where  a 
European  consul  was  resident,  and  so  re¬ 
leased.  To  be  separated  from  all  his  com¬ 
rades  and  carried  away  to  the  interior  of 
Africa  alone,  without  hope  of  rescue,  was  a 
more  dreadful  fate  than  he  had  contem¬ 
plated.  Yet  this  seemed  to  be  the  lot  as¬ 
signed  to  him  by  his  captors,  as  well  as  to 
poor  little  Wren;  for  They  were  set  aside 
while  the  men  were  driven  off  by  their 
several  owners. 

“  What  are  they  going  to  do  with  us  P  ” 
said  Jack  to  his  companion  in  misery. 

“  I  can’t  tell,”  the  other  answered. 

‘  ‘  Perhaps,  as  they  seem  to  think  we  are  of 
no  use,  they  will  let  us  go.” 

“  If  we  could  get  down  to  the  shore 
again,”  said  Jack,  looking  about  him,  “we 
might  find  a  boat,  or  a  plank  even,  and  get 
away.” 

“We  must  wait  till  it  is  dark,”  said 
Max;  “and  then,  if  they  will  give  us  a 
chance  ;  but — but — ” 

“But  what?”  Jack  asked,  seeing  that 
the  poor  little  fellow’s  teeth  chattered. 
“  What  is  it  you  are  afraid  of  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  afraid,”  Max  replied,  with  a 
slight  return  of  officer-like  dignity;  “  but 
— but — ” 

And  then,  in  spite  of  himself,  tears  came 
into  his  eyes  and  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 


Jack  was  not  ashamed  to  give  way  to  his 
distress  after  the  same  unmanly  fashion  ; 
so  that  for  a  few  moments  they  cried 
together  like  a  couple  of — young  boys. 

Some  children  who  saw  them  from  one 
of  the  huts  seemed  to  enjoy  their  misery, 
and,  now  that  Mr.  Yapp  was  removed, 
came  and  threw  sand  in  their  faces,  to 
“  dry  up  the  waters,”  as  they  said  to  each 
other  ;  and  the  two  white  Christian  boys 
sat  there,  the  centre  of  a  little  crowd  of 
mockers,  till  these  were  called  away  by 
their  mothers,  who  had  themselves  been 
standing  at  their  doors,  looking  on  ap¬ 
provingly  and  enjoying  the  diversion.  Max 
and  Jack  were  soon  afterwards  taken  away' 
to  one  of  the  huts,  and  compelled  to  lie 
down  upon  the  naked  floor,  and  to  pass  the 
night  there  in  a  corner  from  which  escape 
would  be  impossible.  These  huts  were 
wretched  places,  formed  of  a  few  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  with  reeds  or 
branches  of  trees  tied  to  them,  and  the 
whole  smeared  over  with  clay,  mixed  like 
the  bricks  of  the  Egyptians,  with  straw  or 
stubble.  A  few  of  them  were  more  substan¬ 
tial,  being  of  rough  stones  skilfully  put  to¬ 
gether  ;  they  were  covered  with  thatch  or 
reeds,  and  were  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height, 
having  openings  in  the  sides  for  light,  and 
a  small,  narrow,  close-fitting  door. 

A  few  mats,  a  wooden  chest  or  two,  a 
few  earthen  vessels,  a  pair  of  small  mill¬ 
stones,  resting  one  upon  the  other,  and 
worked  by  two  women  sitting  opposite  to 
each  other,  as  described  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  constituted  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
furniture.  The  men  and  women  slept  on 
mats  suspended  like  hammocks,  or  stretched 
upon  the  floor ;  a  number  of  chickens  came 
inside  at  night  to  roost ;  and  the  place 
was  as  foul  and  dirty  throughout,  and 
as  plentifully  stocked  with  all  manner  of 
vermin,  as  can  well  be  conceived. 

Jack  and  his  superior  officer,  Mr.  Wren, 
slept  soundly,  in  spite  of  the  hardness  of 
their  bed,  until  aroused  by  the  cackling  of 
the  fowls  over  their  heads,  soon  after  which 
they  were  stirred  up  by  some  of  the  men 
with  kicks  and  shouts,  and  ordered,  byr 
unmistakable  signs,  accompanied  as  usual 
with  threats  and  violence,  to  go  outside 
and  make  themselves  useful.  They  were 
sent  forth  barefooted  to  collect  fuel  from 
the  stunted  shrubs  and  bushes  with  which 
the  country  around  was  covered,  and  were 
afterwards  driven  away  to  a  swampy  place 
with  jars  and  goatskins,  which  were  to  be 
filled  with  water.  The  water  had  to  be 
collected  first  in  holes  which  they  scooped 
out  with  their  hands ;  it  was  foul  with 
mud  and  slime,  and  there  was  but  little  of 
it,  but  it  tasted  like  nectar  to  the  boys,  who 
were  parched  with  thii’st,  having  had 
nothing  but  a  small  quantity  of  milk  to 
drink  since  they  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Biffs.  The  shortness  of  the  supply 
which  they  brought  back  called  forth  abuse 
and  persecution  from  their  masters,  who 
sent  them  a  second  time  to  the  watering- 
place.  When  they  returned  they  found 
the  Arabs  at  their  morning  meal,  which 
consisted  of  scones  or  cakes  made  of  barley 
or  maize,  with  milk  from  the  sheep  and 
goats.  Some  fragments  were  thrown  to 
the  two  boys,  "but  as  they  were  not  quick 
enough  in  snatching  them  up,  most  of  the 
food  "was  carried  off  by  the  dogs,  of  which 
there  were  a  great  number  always  about,  at 
which  the  men  and  women,  scarcely  more 
human  than  their  four-footed  companions, 
manifested  no  little  amusement.  These 
dogs,  poor,  starved,  mangy-looking  ani¬ 
mals,  feeding  upon  offal,  were  a  great 
trouble  to  our  friends,  following  them 
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wherever  they  went,  ready  to  fly  at  them 
it  a  word  from  their  masters,  and  keeping 
them  constantly  on  the  alert  to  protect 
their  naked  legs  from,  their  attacks.  To 
them  the  milk  that  could  be  spared  was 
often  given,  while  the  boys  looked  on,  faint 
with  hunger.  “  Let  the  dogs  feed  to¬ 
gether,”  the  men  would  say;  “dogs  with 
dogs.”  And  it  was  only  after  the  four- 
footed  beasts  were  satisfied  that  a  scanty 
allowance  was  poured  out  for  the  boys  in 
the  same  vessels  which  the  dogs  had  licked. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  spent  by 
the  two  boys  in  watching  the  sheep  and 
goats,  which  were  brought  home  at  night 
to  be  milked.  The  heat  was  excessive  ; 
there  had  been  no  rain  for  months ;  and 
although  that  part  of  the  country  which 
borders  on  the  Mediterranean  is  for  the 
most  part  very  fertile,  the  ground  was  now 
parched,  and  the  pasturage  dried  up ;  so 
that  the  flocks  returned  in  the  evening 
with  their  dugs  almost  empty.  Yet  their 
milk,  and  that  of  a  few  camels,  was  to  form 
the  chief  sustenance  of  the  men  and  their 
families.  Jack  and  his  helper,  poor  Wren 
(for  such  was  their  relative  position  nowin 
the  estimation  of  the  Arabs,  who  looked 
upon  the  latter  as  too  small  to  be  good  for 
anything),  were  abused  and  maltreated  as 
if  they  had  been  the  cause  of  the  short 
supply.  They  were  ordered  to  milk  the 
goats,  but  were  of  course  unskilled  in  such 
operations,  and  met  with  additional  ill- 
treatment  for  their  clumsiness. 

“  May  your  great-grandfathers  be  burnt, 
wretched  Nazarines  !  Reptiles  of  the  slime 
of  the  earth !  ”  Such  were  the  terms  of 
abuse  to  which  they  soon  became  accus¬ 
tomed.  They  were  at  first  imable,  through 
their  ignorance  of  the  language,  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  force  and  eloquence  of  these  im¬ 
precations,  but  the  blows  with  which  they 
were  freely  accompanied  were  only  too  in¬ 
telligible. 

After  a  few  days  of  this  treatment  the 
boys  were  almost  worn  out.  They  lay 
down  at  night  upon  the  floor  of  their  hut, 
which  was  moist  with  filth,  without  any¬ 
thing  to  cover  them,  aching  in  every  limb, 
and  almost  ravenous  with  hunger.  Their 
skin,  having  been  exposed  all  day  to  the 
burning  heat  of  the  sun,  was  cracked  and 
blistered,  and  they  were  inwardly  consumed 
with  thirst.  They  could  not  rest,  but 
talked  to  each  other  in  whispers  long  after 
everything  in  the  tent  was  quiet,  planning 
how  they  might  escape  from  this  wretched 
state  of  bondage;  but  at  every  movement 
the  dogs,  which  lay  in  the  door  of  the  hut, 
snarled,  and  the  hens  overhead  cackled, 
fluttered,  and  scolded.  Even  the  feathered 
fowls  seemed  to  bo  in  league  against  them, 
or  at  least  to  claim  their  right  to  join  in 
the  general  persecution.  . 

They  almost  wished  that  they  had  been 
drowned  in  their  efforts  to  escape  from  the 
wreck.  Life  under  such  conditions  was  apro- 
traeted  misery,  and  could  not  last  very  long ; 
but  they  tried  to  encourage  one  another 
and  to  submit  to  God’s  will.  Yes,  God  was 
with  them  even  there,  and  they  felt  that 
they  were  in  His  hands.  He  would  deli¬ 
ver  them,  or  else  take  them  to  Himself ; 
and  they  made  up  their  minds  to  wait  pa¬ 
tiently,  as  patiently  as  they  could,  till  He 
should  come  to  their  relief,  and  bring  them 
out  of  their  distress. 

Thus  tranquillised,  they  at  length  fell 
asleep,  and  enjoyed  for  three  or  four  hours 
complete  exemption  from  their  woes, 
dreaming  of  home  and  friends  whose  much¬ 
loved  faces  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  they 
would  ever  see  again  in  their  waking  mo¬ 
ments. 


Our  friends  had  been  in  captivity  little 
more  than  a  week,  when  soon  after  day¬ 
break  there  was  a  great  stir  among  the 
Arabs.  Some  of  the  party  who  had  been 
about  all  night  came  in,  bringing  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  boys  judged  from  the  ex¬ 
citement  it  produced  to  be  of  great  import¬ 
ance  ;  and  from  the  occasional  glances 
with  which  they  themselves  were  favoured, 
it  was  evident  that  they  were,  in  some  way 
or  other,  connected  with  the  tidings.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  ordered  to  do  their  work  as 
usual,  they  were  thrust  into  a  corner  of 
the  hut  and  kept  there  under  guard  while 
an  animated  dispute  went  on  among  the 
men,  the  result  of  which  was  that  they 
were  led  forth  and  driven  by  three  or  four 
Arabs  towards  a  wood  or  jungle  near  at 
hand. 

They  noticed  that  horses  were  being 
brought  out  and  saddled,  and  that  two  or 
three  camels  were  kneeling  on  the  ground 
to  receive  their  loads.  A  journey  was  to 
be  made,  and  that  in  haste,  for  hurry  and 
bustle  prevailed  everywhere. 

The  two  boys  limped  along  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  their  feet  sore  and  swollen,  and  their 
strength  much  reduced  by  the  privations 
and  sufferings  which  they  had  undergone ; 
and  they  wore  not  disposed  to  make  the 
best  of  themselves,  for  they  thought  that 
if  it  should  appear  to  their  captors  that 
they  were  incapable  of  travelling  they 
might  possibly  be  left  to  themselves,  or  at 
least  less  strictly  guarded.  So  they  crept 
along  very  slowly,  notwithstanding  the 
threats  and  imprecations  of  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  them. 

Presently  the  Arabs  began  again  to 
quarrel  amongst  themselves.  Two  of  them 
were  of  the  Berber  race  ;  the  third  was  of 
darker  complexion,  and  wore  a  bernous,  a 
kind  of  white  linen  mantle,  with  a  cape 
and  hood.  The  two  former  laid  hold  of 
the  boys  roughly  and  drew  their  knives, 
while  the  other,  after  protesting,  stood 
apart  and  looked  on,  as  if  he  would  have  no 
part  in  the  business. 

“They  are  going  to  murder  us!”  Mr. 
Wren  exclaimed.  He  had  anticipated  this 
fate  from  something  that  ho  had  observed 
when  they  were  first  separated  from  the 
men.  It  was  evident  now  that  the  latter 
were  about  to  be  driven  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  while  the  boys  were  to  be 
disposed  of  summarily  as  useless  encum¬ 
brances.  They  wished  now  that  they  had 
shown  more  alacrity  in  their  movements, 
though  really  almost  incapable  of  it. 

Jack  made  no  reply,  but  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  the  midshipman  followed  his 
example.  There  was  no  help  for  them 
upon  earth  ;  they  could  not  speak  to  these 
barbarous  people  to  plead  with  them  for 
their  lives  ;  and  if  they  could  have  found 
words  it  would  have  been  impossible 
perhaps  to  touch  their  hearts.  But  there 
was  One  above  who  could  understand  their 
language,  whose  ears  were  ever  open  to 
their  cry,  and  whose  hand  could  reach  them 
even  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies. 

The  three  men  stood  still  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  watching  the  two  boys  as  they 
prayed,  with  looks  of  wonder. 

“  Mashallah  ! — In  the  name  of  God,” 
one  of  them  exclaimed,  “  do  these  Naza- 
renes  pray  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  other;  “  Shetaan 
(Satan)  is  their  god  ;  they  pray  to  him.” 

Then  followed  an  eager  disputation 
among  the  men,  each  shouting  at  the  other 
in  his  turn,  pointing  alternately  to  the 
boys,  who  remained  upon  their  knees,  and 
to  the  heavens  above.  The  Mohammedans 
believe  that  a  Christian  has  no  other  para¬ 


dise  than  this  world  ;  the  Moslems  alone 
have  hope  of  a  better  life  hereafter. 
Strange,  that  with  such  a  creed  they 
should  be  so  eager  to  render  the  short  span 
of  life  more  miserable  than  it  need  be  to 
those  who  have  no  better  hope  beyond  it. 

These  men  seemed  to  be  surprised  that 
‘  ‘  unbelievers  ’  ’  should  worship  any  deity,  or 
perhaps  that  they  should  be  able  to  display 
such  trust  and  calmness  in  the  hour  of  ex¬ 
treme  peril. 

“  Get  up,”  one  of  them  said  to  Jack, 
lifting  him  by  the  arm. 

‘  ‘  La- Allah-illah- Allah- Mohammed  resoul 
Allah!”  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the 
east,  and  looking  into  Jack’s  face  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  an  answer. 

After  a  moment’s  pause  he  repeated  the 
words  impatiently. 

“  There  is  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet,”  Mr.  Wren  whispered;  “that  is 
what  he  means.” 

He  had  heard  the  formula  when  on  shore 
in  the  East,  and  know  its  significance. 

“  La- Allah- ill  ah- Allah  ”  the  man  began 
again,  and  waited ;  then  touched  Jack’s 
tongue  to  let  him  know  that  he  was  to 
say  after  him. 

“La- Allah-illah- Allah,”  Jack  said,  and 
stopped. 

“ Mohammed  resold  Allah  !  ”  the  other 
repeated. 

Jack  was  silent.  The  man  pointed  to 
his  companions,  who  stood  looking  on 
while  this  scene  was  being  enacted,  and 
the  boys  understood  well  that  he  was  him¬ 
self  kindly  disposed  towards  them,  and 
that  he  wished  them  to  profess  the  Moslem 
faith,  that  the  others  might  he  induced 
to  spare  their  lives. 

“  La-Allah,”  the  man  began  again ; 
and  again  both  Jack  and  the  midshipman 
repeated  the  words  with  reverence,  “  La- 
Allali -Mali- Allah — there  is  but  one  God,” 
and  stopped. 

“Mohammed  — ”  the  man  went  on' 
while  the  other  two  handled  their  long 
knives  impatiently,  ready  to  plunge  them 
into  their  bodies. 

It  was  evident  that  their  lives  would  be 
spared  if  only  they  would  repeat  the 
Moslem  formula ;  and  who  could  have 
blamed  them  if  they  had  complied  so  far  ? 
The  two  boys  looked  at  each  other  inquir¬ 
ingly;  and  if  either  of  them  had  shown 
signs  of  weakness,  the  other  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  yielded.  It  was  but  a  mo¬ 
mentary  hesitation.  Mr.  Wren,  remem¬ 
bering  that  he  was  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  was  the  first  to  recover  himself. 
Raising  his  -face  towards  heaven,  he  re¬ 
peated,  in  a  loud  and  firm  voice, 

“  La- Allah-illah- Allah,”  and  shook  his 
head  to  signify  that  he  would  go  no  farther. 

The  long  knife  descended  instantly,  and 
he  was  struck  with  violence  to  the  ground ; 
but  the  point  of  the  weapon  had  been 
turned  aside  by  the  friendly  Arab,  and 
though  bruised  and  half  stupefied  by  the 
force  of  the  blow,  the  midshipman  was 
as  yet  un wounded.  The  next  moment  J ack 
threw  himself  upon  his  friend  to  shield  him 
from  a  repetition  of  the  stroke  ;  hut  after 
a  few  words  the  assassins  seemed  to  relent, 
and  stood  looking  on  at  their  poor  little 
victims  in  silence. 

“  Inshallah !  Please  God!  So  let  it 
be  !  ”  the  two  Berbers  said. 

They  then  made  signs  to  the  boys  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  village,  and  themselves  walked 
on  before  them. 

Jack  and  Max,  arm-in-arm,  and  leaning 
upon  each  other,  poured  out  their  heartfelt 
thanks,  as  they  went  along,  for  the  won¬ 
derful  deliverance  they  had  experienced. 
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One  God  !  Yes  ;  one  God  everywhere 
for  those  who  trust  in  Him  !  A  God  at  hand 
and  not  afar  off.  They  had  been  brought 
up  in  this  faith,  and  had  perhaps  been 
neither  more  nor  less  sincere  in  their  pro¬ 
fession  of  it,  neither  more  nor  less  devout 
in  their  conduct  as  believers  than  others  of 


their  age,  young  and  thoughtless  like 
themselves.  But  they  felt  this  grand  truth  ! 
now  in  a  way  which  had  never  before  hap-  j 
pened  to  them.  They  had  witnessed  a  good  ! 
confession,  martyrs  already  in  spirit,  though 
martyrdom  was  the  last  thing  they  would  j 
have  thought  of  ;  and  from  that  day  for¬ 


ward  they  were  nearer  to  heaven  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.  Cut  off,  indeed, 
from  human  help,  their  lot  cast  in  with  the 
wild  men,  and  scarcely  wilder  brutes  of  the 
wilderness  and  desert,  but  nearer  to  God 
in  their  loneliness,  and  safe,  whatever 
might  befall  them  now — safe  in  His  hands. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  e.n. 


PART  IV. — ON  THE  FEEDING  AND  REARING  OF  CHICKENS — THE  DORKING  FOWL—  HAMBUEGS — SPANISH  AND  ANDALUSIAN. 


Let  me  now  suppose  that  you  have  been 
successful,  in  so  far  that  your  sitting 
hen  has  hatched  a  beautiful  little  brood  of 
chickens.  Your  efforts  will  then  be  directed 
ta  feeding  and  rearing  them,  on  correct  prin¬ 
ciples,  until  they  are  old  enough  to  bring  you 
in  some  money,  or,  in  other  words,  to  repay  you 
for  your  trouble.  Now  many  people  leave  the 
mother  to  nurse  her  chickens  in  the  nest  iu 
which  they  were  brought  out.  This  is  a  bad 
plan,  for  there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  young  thus 
suffering  from  the  attacks  of  vermin.  Change 
the  nest,  therefore,  and,  if  possible,  even  the 
abode.  Place  them  on  the  floor  of  some  well 
sheltered  outhouse,  for  instance,  and  let  the 
mother  be  placed  for  some  part  of  the  day  where 
she  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  dust-bath. 

What  the  chickens  must  have  in  order  to  rear 
them  healthfully  are  shelter  from  cold  and  wet, 
and  food  suited  to  them,  with  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  and,  when  possible,  sunlight.  In  addition 
to  these  necessities  they  need  to  be  carefully 
guarded  against  their  natural  enemies — cats  and 
rats.  You  will  have  prepared  your  coop  before¬ 
hand  ;  you  will  have  bought  one,  or  what  is 
better  still,  you  will  have  constructed  it  with 
your  own  hands,  and  that  ever-useful  box  of 
tools  of  yours.  At  all  events,  your  coop  is  a 
nice  roomy  one — roomy  for  the  mother  as 
well  as  the  chicks,  but  still  light  enough  to  be 
easily  moved.  In  good  weather  they  will  do 
well  in  such  a  place  from  the  first,  but  if  the 
weather  be  cold  and  inclement  they  must  be 
housed  at  night,  and  only  cooped  out  on  the 
gravel  or  dry  earth  a  portion  of  each  day.  Be 


necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  chickens,  it 
ought  to  be  sunshine  from  which  they  can  retire 
to  shade  whenever  they  wish.  You  may,  there¬ 
fore,  have  to  shift  the  position  of  the  coop 
several  times  m  a  day. 

For  the  first  week  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to 
place  the  coop  on  the  grass,  but  after  that  time, 
providing  it  be  dry,  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
do  so.  Take  the  brood  out  of  the  coop  at  night, 
and  house  them,  letting  them  be  placed  in  a 
clean  dry  place,  with  either  gravel  or  straw  to 
bed  upon.  If  you  elect  to  leave  them  in  the 
coop  close  it  up,  and  throw  a  sack  or  two  over 
it  to  exclude  draughts  while  permitting  ven¬ 
tilation. 

The  earlier  they  are  allowed  their  freedom  in 
the  morning  the  better,  for  there  is  one  thing 
that  chickens  will  not  do  well  without,  and  that 

is  exercise. 

If  you  have  two  broods  hatched  about  the 
same  time,  and  they  are  not  large,  one  of  the 
mothers  will  be  able  enough  to  take  entire 
charge,  and  the  other  may  be  sent  back  to  the 
run. 

You  have  to  consider  the  feeding  of  the  hen 
as  wrell  as  the  chickens.  Feed  the  former  first 
on  grain,  and  after  that  she  may  take  a  pick 
with  her  chickens.  For  the  latter,  the  first  or 
earliest  food  should  be  delicate  and  nourishing, 
and  should  consist  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  pounded 
up  with  stale  bread  or  biscuit  crumbs,  and 
moistened  with  milk.  This  latter,  with-  the 
chill  taken  off,  may  also  be  given  to  chickens  to 
drink  with  much  advantage  first  thing  in  the 
[  morning.  Oatmeal  or  barley  -  meal  draggled 


See  that  they  do  not  want  for  fresh  water, 
and  plenty  of  it  ;  and  that  the  water-dish  be  a 
proper  one — broad-bottomed  and  flat,  so  that 
they  will  not  wet  themselves,  for  if  they  do  so 
it  will  be  to  their  detriment. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  you  can  hardly  feed 
the  chickens  too  often.  After  four  or  five  days 
the  egg -food  may  be  discontinued,  and  the 
chickens  fed  every  three  hours,  or  oftener,  up 
to  ten  days  ;  then  up  to  thirty  days  feed  four, 
or  even  five  times  a  day.  If  the  days  are  short, 
candle-light  feeding  will  be  required,  else  the 
birds  will  grow  up  weakly.  If  the  weather  be 
inclement  the  food  must  be  more  nourishing. 

Changes  in  diet  are  very  beneficial.  in  rearing 
chickens,  and  we  have  many  different  kinds  to 
choose  from — bread  draggled  with  milk  ;  well- 
boiled  oatmeal  mixed  with  dry  oatmeal  and 
bread-crumbs  ;  rice  and  milk,  Indian  meal,  or 
barley  meal  boiled,  and  cooked  potatoes  bruised 
and  mixed  with  oatmeal.  The  scraps  from  the 
table  should  also  be  given,  w-ell  cut  up,  and 
crushed  grains,  such  as  wheat  and  oats.  Feed 
regularly,  and  give  enough  at  a  time,  but 
nothing  to  waste.  They  should  never  be  allowed 
to  go  hungry,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  fed,  and 
appear  to  tie  satisfied,  wait  till  they  are  hungry 
again.  Give  them  green  food  to  peck  at.  In 
summer  they  will  be  cooped  by  day  out  on  the 
grass,  and  removed  on  to  gravel  at  night.  They 
will  thus  find  plenty  of  insects  to  eat,  and  this 
will  greatly  aid  their  growth. 

Some  fanciers  give  their  chickens  bone-dust, 
adding  it  to  the  meal,  before  it  is  mixed  up,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  dust  to  ten  of  meal. 


Fig.  I.— Silver-grey  Dorking. 


Fig.  2.— Silver-pencilled  Hamburgs. 


careful  where  you  place  the  coop  ;  it  should  not 
be  exposed  to  wet  or  high  winds,  and  although 
I  have  mentioned  sunlight  as  beneficial  and  evtn 


with  milk  may  be  given  next,  and  bread  soaked  j  It  doubtless  is  a  good  plan,  especially  if  the- 
in  a  little  milk,  but  only  let  them  have  one  kind  ,  birds  have  not  so  much  freedom  as  is  necessary 
of  food  at  a  time.  j  to  develop  their  frames  and  keep  them  healthy.. 
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Plenty  of  good  food,  then,  and  careful  and 
comfortable  cooping,  are  most  essential  lor  the 
successful  rearing  of  chickens,  and  you  must 
never  weary  in  well-doing,  if  you  would  have 
them  repay  you  for  your  labour  and  expenses. 

When  the  chickens  are  big  enough  to  leave 


lent  mothers.  They  cannot,  however,  be  well 
reared  except  on  a  dry  soil,  and  with  a  good 
grass  run .  Their  eggs  are  large  and  excellent, 
and  the  chickens,  where  they  have  every  advan¬ 
tage,  grow  quickly,  and  are  fit  for  the  market 
at  an  early  age. 


The  Andalusian  is  the  same  in  points  as  the 
black  Minorca,  but  differs  in  colour,  being  a 
kind  of  slate  colour,  sometimes  laced  with 
black,  and  the  cock's  hackles  may  be  a  beauti¬ 
ful  glossy  black. 

Spanish  fowls  have  much  to  recommend  them- 


Fig.  3. — Young  Spanish  Fowls.  Fig.  4. — Andalusian  Cock  and  Hen. 


the  mother  they  should  be  put  into  a  run  by 
themselves,  and  fed  regularly  on  wholesome 
food.  It  will  be  as  well  to  separate  the  cockerels 
from  the  pullets,  if  possible.  The  runs  should 
be  roomy  and  dry,  and  kept  scrupulously  clean  ; 
the  water  abundant  and  fresh  every  day,  or 
twice  a  day,  and  food  given  four  times  daily — 
meal  and  grain,  vegetables,  and  the  scraps  from 
the  table. 

Do  not  place  small  chickens  with  older  ones 
'in  a  run  or  they  will  be  badly  treated,  and  will 
mot  thrive  in  consequence. 

When  your  birds  are  four  months  old,  or 
even  younger,  it  will  be  time  to  prepare  them 
for  the  market  by  fattening  them.  For  this 
purpose,  about  half  a  dozen  are  caged  together 
in  a  coop,  with  a  grating  as  a  floor  for  clean¬ 
liness’  sake.  A  screen  of  some  kind  is  arranged 
in  front,  so  that  the  birds  are  in  the  dark,  except 
about  an  hour  before  feeding-time  and  while 
being  fed.  Gravel  is  given  them,  and  some¬ 
times  a  turf  of  grass.  They  are  at  first  allowed 
to  fast  for  several  hours  in  order  that  they 
may  eat  the  more  readily  when  food  is  pre¬ 
sented,  and  thus  not  pine  on  account'  of  being 
shut  up.  They  are  to  be  fed  regularly,  thrice 
daily,  as  much  as  they  will  eat,  but  none 
should  be  left  to  be  wasted.  The  food  gene¬ 
rally  given  them  is  oatmeal  mixed  with  good 
milk,  or  oatmeal  and  barley -meal  draggled 
with  milk,  to  which  a  little  pounded  suet  may 
be  added. 

As  soon  as  they  are  fat  enough — which  they 
ought  to  be  in  about  a  fortnight — kill  and  sell 
them — or  sell  them,  at  all  events. 

A  process  of  cramming  is  sometimes  adopted 
to  fatten  chickens  quickly.  I  do  not  care  to 
describe  it.  If  my  readers  wish  to  try  it  they 
must  learn  it  elsewhere.  The  best  way  of  kill¬ 
ing  fowls  is,  I  think,  that  of  severing  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  neck  with  the  knife. 
If  you  see  it  done  once  by  a  poulterer  you  can 
do  it  yourself  afterwards.  Hens  should  be  fat¬ 
tened  and  killed  at  the  close  of  the  laying  sea¬ 
son,  as  it  is  unprofitable  to  keep  them  longer. 

The  first  of  our  illustrations  in  this  chapter 
represents  a  silver-grey  Dorking  hen.  The 
Dorking  is  generally  admitted  to  he  the  best 
table -fowl  we  possess,  and  they  are  also  excel  - 


A  glance  at  the  engraving  will  show  the 
general  style  and  build  of  the  bird — the  smallish, 
neat  head ;  the  pretty  comb,  upright  when 
rose,  falling  when  single  ;  the  square-built  and 
compact  body  ;  the  short,  sturdy  legs,  and  the 
well-positioned  extra  toe. 

The  white  Dorking  is  a  very  lovely  bird. 
What  is  called  the  Cuckoo  Dorking  is  a  greyish- 
coloured  bird,  with  speckles  or  pencillings  of  a 
darker  colour. 

Our  next  illustration  (Fig.  2)  represents  a 
pair  of  silver-pencilled  Hamburgs.  They  are 
beautifully  shaped  birds,  though  small.  With 
the  exception  of  the  deaf-ears,  which  are  white, 
the  face  furnishings  are  a  bright  red  ;  the  comb 
is  rose,  broad  in  front,  but  tapering  behind  ; 
the  head  small  and  well-formed.  The  whole 
body  is  small,  but  neat,  and  well  knit  together, 
and  the  bearing  sprightly  and  upright. 

There  are  black  Hamburgs,  golden-pencilled 
and  silver  and  golden -spangled  Hamburgs.  They 
are  not  only  pretty  birds  to  keep,  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  layers,  and  not  given  to  sitting  too 
often  ;  and,  although  not  heavy  birds,  are 
nevertheless  delicious  table  fowls.  They  are 
not  very  strong  in  constitution,  and,  if  kept 
at  all,  must  have  plenty  of  liberty  and  a  good 
grass  run . 

Fig.  3  represents  a  pair  of  young  Spanish 
fowls,  and  Fig.  4  cousins  of  theirs — namely,  an 
Andalusian  cock  and  hen.  Glancing  at  the 
cock  in  Fig.  3,  we  observe  that  he  is  a  bird  of 
somewhat  bold  and  upright  bearing,  with  a 
large  head,  surmounted  by  an  immense  single 
comb.  This  latter  is,  like  the  wattles,  of  a  bright 
scarlet  colour,  and  the  face  and  deaf-ears  are 
white.  The  comb  is  not  only  large,  but  it 
stands  erect  ;  is  nicely  arched,  and  deeply  and 
pretty  evenly  serrated.  The  wattles  are  very 
long,  and  should  be  fine ;  the  deaf-ears  are  also 
long.  The  legs  are  long,  the  thighs  fine,  and 
the  toes  thin  and  somewhat  long.  The  bird 
is  larger  than  the  last-named,  and  the  body  is 
extremely  neat,  and  the  whole  hearing  jaunty. 

The  comb  in  the  ben  falls  over. 

The  black  Minoreas  are  much  the  same  in 
all  points,  but  the  face  itself  is  red  instead  of 
white. 

There  is  a  white  Spanish  and  a  white  Minorca. 


To  begin  with,  they  are  very  pretty  and 
sprightly — sometimes,  indeed,  rather  much  so, 
for  they  are  at  times  difficult  to  keep  in  a  run 
owing  to  their  ability  to  mount.  They  are 
good  layers,  however — excellent  indeed,  and 
do  not  sit.  The  eggs  are  large  and  good  in 
flavour,  though  some  deny  the  quality.  The 
objection  to  them  is  that  they  are  not  good 
table  fowls.  Dorkings  are  usually  chosen  to 
hatch  the  eggs,  and  as  they  are  not  at  first 
very  strong,  being  naked,  it  is  not  advisable  to  set 
the  eggs  until  the  season  is  somewhat  advanced. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

THE  MATCH  OF  THE  SEASON. 

A  CRICKETING  STORY. 

By  the  Rbv.  Thomas  Keywop.th, 
Author  of  “  Dick  the  Newsboy,"  “  Green  and  Grey,”  etc. 

(Continued  from  page  675.) 

T  the  far  corner  of  the  cricket-ground  there 
was  a  small  plantation  with  a  narrow  strip 
of  turf  behind  it.  Webster  and  Sanders  were  often 
there  together,  and  the  boys  declared  that 
Webster  was  teaching  the  little  fellow  how  to 
meet  the  ball  on  the  bound,  and  return  it  with¬ 
out  stopping. 

Several  matches  were  played,  and  the  school 
was  successful.  The  eleven  which  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  full  strength  of  Westside  in¬ 
cluded  Sanders.  He  fielded  magnificently,  but 
could  do  very  little  with  the  bat.  Featherstone 
put  him  in  the  eleven,  out  of  deference  to  Web¬ 
ster,  but  he  had  strong  doubts  whether  the 
choice  was  a  wise  one.  There  were  several 
fellows  who  were  worth  seven  or  eight  runs 
each,  but  Sanders  could  scarcely  be  counted  on 
for  one  or  two. 

Webster  smiled  sagaciously,  and  stuck  to  his 
opinion  that  Sanders  would  be  worth  his  place, 
and  would  prove  it  before  the  season  was  done. 
He  said  : 

“When  I  was  at  school,  and  that  was  not 
\  for  very  long,  and  only  at  a  cost  of  twopence  a 
week,  we  used  to  read  about  a  mouse  which  set 
a  lion  free.  I  never  could  quite  see  how  that 
j  lion  managed  to  get  into  that  net,  and  liow  the 
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mouse  managed  to  bite  through  a  lot  of  strong 
ropes,  but.  it  was  all  in  the  book.  Wait  till  the 
Thursday  match,” 

The  long-expected  day  came  at  last.  Of 
course  it  was  Thursday.  The  club  always 
played  on  that  day,  and  took  its  name  from  the 
fact.  It  was  grand  weather  for  cricket,  and 
there  was  a  large  attendance  at  Bramall  Lane. 
It  was  a  single  day’s  match,  and  only  one 
innings  each  was  to  be  played.  Featlierstone 
won  the  toss,  and  decided  to  bat,  as  he  was  sure 
to  do,  on  such  a  wicket.  Webster  might  have 
stood  umpire  for  the  school,  but  he  preferred  to 
be  among  the  spectators.  All  the  boys  were 
there,  and  they  were  very  much  excited.  The 
Thursday  was  playing  strong.  Spinn,  the  well- 
known  fast  bowler,  was  there.  The  boys  were 
soon  telling  each  other  wonderful  tales  which 
they  had  heard  about  Ills  power  with  the  ball. 
It  was  said  that  he  could  take  off  either  bail 
without  touching  the  stumps.  Very  likely'- 
Spinn  would  have  been  very  much  surprised  if 
he  had  heard  the  accounts  which  were  given  of 
his  ability.  Smashley  was  bowling  at  the  other 
end,  and  it  was  known  that  his  deliveries  were 
the  most  provoking  which  could  be  sent  down 
to  a  batsman. 

Caution  was  the  order  of  the  da}'  among  the 
Westside  eleven.  The  bowling  was  far  too 
good  to  be  trifled  with,  and  the  fielding  was 
smart.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the 
innings.  The  boys  made  a  hundred  and  six, 
and  this  was  felt  to  be  a  good  score  under  the 
circumstances.  George  Featlierstone  just  did 
iiis  fifty,  and  then  Spinn  took  his  leg-bail  with 
as  pretty  a  ball  as  ever  was  sent  down.  Sanders 
got  nothing.  He  was  nervous,  and  struck  at 
the  first  ball  he  received  ;  it  broke  in  towards 
the  stumps,  he  missed  it,  and  then  heard  a 
crack  of  leather  against  timber,  which  told  him 
his  fate.  The  boys  were  indignant,  and  called 
him  a  muff.  In  a  minute  they  had  pointed  out 
to  each  other  a  dozen  ways  in  which  that  hall 
ought  to  have  been  played.  It  is  well,  known 
that  no  howler  ever  lived  who  was  clever  enough 
to  puzzle  the  spectators.  They  always  know 
the  right  thing  to  do  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances. 

It  was  luncheon-time  when  the  Westside 
innings  was  over,  and  Featlierstone  had  to 
watch- his  team,  that  they  did  not  eat  too  freely 
for  the  task  which  was  before  them.  The  eleven 
felt  that  this  was  rather  hard  ;  they  looked 
upon  luncheon  as  one  of  the  chief  features  of  a 
match,  and  some  of  them  would  have  put  their 
digestion  to  a  very  severe  trial  if  they  had  been 
allowed. 

Just  before  the  interval  was  finished,  Featlier¬ 
stone  had  a  few  words  with  Harry  Webster. 
The  old  cricketer  said  : 

“Well,  Mr.  Featlierstone,  the  school  must 
win.  I  never  knew  the  Thursday  to  be  so  sure 
of  having  it  all  their  own  way.  Keally,  their 
chaff  has  been  something  awful.” 

“We  must  do  our  best,”  replied  Feather- 
stone,  “but  I  was  hoping  we  should  score  a 
higher  figure.  There  are  four  or  five  good  bats 
on  the  other  side,  and  even  the  tail  is  not  a 
weak  one.” 

“You’ll  put  on  Ingham  and  Eobinson  to 
bowl,  I  suppose,”  said  Webster;  “and  who’s 
your  first  change  ?  ” 

“We  are  badly  off  for  changes,”  was  the 
reply.  “  The  wicket  is  too  hard  for  Lindley  ; 
I  suppose  I  must  go  in  myself.” 

Then  Webster  put  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  said  : 

“When  it’s  time  fora  change  look  at  that. 
Don’t  look  at  it  before,  or  it  will  be  bad  luck.” 

Featlierstone  liad  often  heard  Webster  talk 
about  luck,  so  he  smiled,  and  put  the  paper  in 
liis  pocket.  At  this  moment  the  second  bell 
rang,  arid  the  Westside  team  went  into  the 
field. 

The  first  Thursday  batsmen  were  Sawtell  and 
Eowtop,  both  of  them  county  players.  The 
spectators  began  to  predict  to  Harry  Webster 
that  these  men  would  get  the  runs  before  they 
were  separated. 

Harry  smiled,  and  said,  “  Cricket  isn’t  talk, 
or  there  would  be  more  good  players  than  there 
are.” 


Sawtell  acted  on  the  defensive,  but  Kowtop 
soon  began  to  knock  the  bowling  about.  Ten 
were  soon  up,  then  twenty,  then  thirty.  In  the 
next  over  Ingham  sent  Sawtell’s  stumps  flying. 
A  great  cheer  rose  from  the  boys,  though  they 
wished  it  had  been  Eowtop  who  had  fallen. 
East  was  next.  He  was  a  young  player,  but  he 
had  already  made  his  name  in  the  district.  In 
a  short  time  the  runs  came  freely,  and  the  boys 
were  silent.  They  began  to  fear  that  these  two 
men  would  make  the  score.  Forty  went  up, 
and  then  fifty.  East  sprung  his  bat  in  hitting 
a  fast  one,  and  went  to  the  pavilion  to  change 
it. 

Featlierstone  now  took  the  slip  of  paper  from 
his  pocket,  and  read  “  Putt  Sanders  on  with  his 
bak  too  the  sunn.  ”  The  writing  was  sprawling, 
and  the  spelling  imperfect,  hut  the  sense  of  the 
note  could  be  readily  discovered.  Featlierstone 
was  amazed ;  he  did  not  know  tliat  Sanders 
could  bowl.  He  motioned  for  Sanders  to  come 
near,  and  then  said  in  a  low  voice,  ‘  ‘  Webster 
thinks  you  ought  to  go  on.” 

“  Just  as  yon  like,”  was  the  reply. 

East  now  came  back,  and  the  over  was 
finished.  Featlierstone  called  for  the  ball,  and 
there  was  a  cheer.  The  boys  thought  he  was 
going  on  himself ;  hut  to  their  amazement  he 
threw  it  to  Sanders.  If  lie  had  thrown  it  to 
the  umpire  they  would  not  have  been  more  sur¬ 
prised.  Some  of  them  looked  at  Harry  Web¬ 
ster,  and  saw  a  smile  on  liis  face,  which  they 
knew  well ;  and  in  a  moment  they  raised  a  loud 
cheer,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  other  spec¬ 
tators. 

The  new  bowler  changed  the  field  altogether. 
He  took  off  the  long-stop  and  brought  in  long- 
leg,  and  placed  the  various  men  in  very  uncon¬ 
ventional  places.  Iiowtop  looked  on,  somewhat 
amazed,  and  said  to  the  wicket-keeper,  “We’re 
going  to  have  slows,  I  reckon.”  There  w'as 
breathless  attention  while  the  first  ball  was 
being  delivered.  It  was  a  lob.  Eowtop  struck 
at  it,  and  somehow  missed  it,  and  was  bowled. 
He  could  scarcely  believe  liis  senses  ;  but  there 
was  the  ball,  and  there  were  the  stumps,  and  a 
loud  shout,  followed  by  clapping  of  hands, 
convinced  him  that  he  was  out.  He  looked 
almost  piteously  at  the  umpire,  and  that 
sober-faced  individual  grinned.  But  Eowtop 
had  played  well,  and  was  cheered  back  to  the 
pavilion. 

A  “rot  ”  now  set  in,  and  several  batsmen  were 
dismissed,  for  low  figures  do  nothing.  The  spirits 
of  the  hoys  were  revived,  and  they  kept  crying, 

“  Bravo,  Sanders  !  ”  or  “  Bravo,  little  one  !  ” 
The  batsmen  ivere  thoroughly  puzzled,  and 
began  to  defend  their  stumps  only  against  the 
lobs,  and  to  strike  at  the  other  bowler.  Feather- 
stone  went  on  himself  at  the  other  end,  and 
again  the  runs  were  kept  down.  There  were 
two  wickets  to  fall,  and  ten  runs  wanted  to  win, 
when  Featlierstone  put  Ingham  on  once  more  — 
to  put  in  the  lightning,  as  the  boys  called  it. 

A  stump  was  seen  flying  in  the  air,  and  that 
showed  the  lightning  had  struck.  The  hoys 
were  almost  frantic  with  joy.  Only  Spinn  had 
to  come  in,  and  he  was  popularly  supposed  to 
shut  his  eyes  when  he  struck  the  ball,  so  it  was 
not  probable  that  he  would  make  a  long  stay. 
But  all  cricketers  know  that  a  poor  batsman 
-will  sometimes  make  runs  when  good  batsmen 
can  do  nothing.  When  Spinn  was  going  in 
one  of  his  friends  said,  jocularly,  “Keep  thy 
eyes  opeu,  Bill,  and  shut  them  when  the  match 
is  over.”  Spinn  just  touched  the  first  ball  he 
received  and  sent  it  off  for  three.  To  the  as¬ 
tonishment  of  everybody,  he  treated  the  next 
hall  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  travelled  off  to 
the  boundary  for  four.  Seven  runs  in  two  halls, 
and  against  Ingham,  too,  who  was  a  splendid 
bowler  for  a  hoy  !  The  last  ball  of  the  over 
was  delivered  to  Smashley,  who  was  at  the 
other  end.  He  played  it,  but  there  was  not  a 
run. 

“Two  to  tie  and  three  to  win  !  ”  was  said  all 
round  the  ground.  The  Thursday  partisans 
looked  anxious  when  they  saw  Sanders  take  the 
ball,  but  the  Westside  hoys  chuckled.  The 
last  hour  or  two  had  made  a  great  difference  in 
their  estimate  of  their  young  companion.  They 
were  scarcely  conscious  that  they  had  ever  j 


thought  it  a  shame  that  the  little  011c  was  put 
into  the  eleven. 

Spinn  took  guard  carefully,  and  looked  round 
at  the  field.  The  ball  came  high  in  the  air. 
Surely  there  was  nothing  difficult  about  that ! 
He  stepped  out  to  it  and  struck.  Then  ho  knew 
what  had  happened  :  the  wicket-keeper  had  it  ! 
Off  went  the  bails!  “How’s  that?”  The 
umpire  said,  “  Out  !  ”  Up  went  the  ball,  and 
the  match  was  over. 

Of  course,  Sanders  was  carried  back  to  the 
pavilion.  The  victory  was  a  glorious  one,  and 
only  just  snatched  out  of  the  lire. 

Webster  liad  discovered  that  the  boy  had  a 
wonderful  gift  for  lob-bowling,  and  had  trained 
him  privately,  intending  to  surprise  everybody 
when  the  right  time  should  come.  In  tliis  he 
was  successful. 

Sanders  was  captain  during  the  next  year, 
and  it  was  noticed  that  he  ceased  to  be  sarcas¬ 
tic,  though  he  had  always  an  answer  ready  lor 
those  who  courted  it. 

Harry  Webster  told  the  story  to  succeeding 
generations  of  schoolboys,  and  he  always- 
finished  by  saying,  “  I  have  never  been  able  to- 
do  the  like  again,  for  it’s  only  once  in  a  way 
that  there  is  such  a  lob-bowler  as  that  little. 
Sanders.” 

THE  END. 


CHESS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

(Continued  from  •p.  583.) 


THE  UNIVERSAL  NOTATION. 


K  L  M  NOP 


Problem  No.  66. 

Our  problem  lovers  will  find  this  a  rather 
difficult,  but  pleasing  stratagem.  It  is  by  It. 
W.,  of  Canterbury,  who  for  twelve  years  has. 
been  one  of  the  best  solvers  in  England 


A  Game  at  Odds. 

Played  between  two  amateurs  in  November  last. 
Black  removed  his  0  g8  from  the  board,  ana 
moved  first. 


1, 

P  e5 

P 

e4 

2, 

P  go 

O 

Go 

3, 

N  g  7 

N 

c4 

4, 

KM 

O 

f  3 

5, 

P  d6 

P 

h3 

6, 

K  h8 

P 

d.8 

7, 

P  f5 

N 

g5 

8, 

L  eg 

L 

e2 

©, 

P  f4 

K 

M 

dl 

10, 

P  hS 

P 

h4 

(?) 

¥he  SoyV  Own 


11,  N  e3 

12,  M  f  7 

13,  M  d7  (s) 

14,  N  f  6  : 

15,  K  h 7  (0 

16,  P  g 5  : 

17,  K  g6  ■ 

18,  K  f6 : 

19,  N  c4 : 

20,  tiny  move. 


O  d.5 
P  h5  (>') 

O  f  6 
N  f 6:t 
O  g5+  («) 
P  g6  :ft 
L  h6t 
L  e8 : 

L  f8t 

m  he: 


(q)  Black’s  plan  of  winning  the  N  g5  is  cle¬ 
verly  frustrated  by  this  move. 

(r)  A  winning  move  for  White. 

(S)  His  best  reply  would  have  been  to  take 
the  P. 

(/.)  If  K  g3,  then  P  g6  :,  followed  by  1C,  Is 
f  M  he  :  (or  if  16,  L  f8,  IS  eG  :f>,  etc. 

( u )  White  plays  a  succession  of  tine  moves, 
and  exceptionally  well  in  this  game. 


To  Chess  Correspondents. 

G.  F.  D.  G.  (Coventry).— Your  solution  of  No.  59  is 
correct,  but  your  problem  is  too  easy. 

Donald  Mackay. — You  have  correctly  solved  No.  60. 


It.  W.  and  R.  B.  R.  W.— 1.  The  five-mover  on  page  86 
of  the  “'Guide"  requires  an  additional  black  P  t>6. 
•2.  The  solution  of  the  end-game  on  page  113  can  be 
shortened  by  14,  N  f  7,  L  f  7  :  +  .  15,  K  f  7  K  c6,  16, 
p  eS  L  +,  etc.  3.  In  a  discovered  check  (page  24)  the 
cligck  is  given  either  by  the  L,  M,  or  N,  and  the 
moving  piece  must  be  either  the  K,  M,  N,  O,  or  P. 

YV.  0.  S. — The  Chess  Problem,  No.  65,  is  solved  by 
1,  N  d7. 


A  NOISY  NIGHT  IN  COLLEGE. 

By  ax  Oxford  Max. 


Never  mind  the  name  of  the  college  at 
which  the  following  events  took  place. 
Most  assured  that  it  was  not  at  one  of  the 
smallest  or  least  known.  But-  spare  all 
conjectures. 

We  were  going  to  celebrate  a  great 
event.  "What  that  event  was  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say.  It  may  have  been  the 
result  of  an  election,  or  the  unprecedented 
success  of  the  college  boat,  or  the  merciful 
deliverance  of  king  and  parliament  from  a 
sudden  death  on  the  fifth  of  November. 

Whatever  the  event  may  have  been, 
the  celebration  was  at  hand.  And  if  it 
should  seem  to  any  of  you  that  some  of 
the  noble  deeds  soon  to  be  spoken  of  are 
just  such  as  one  might  expect  from  noisy 
schoolboys,  do  not,  I  pray  you,  blame  the 
ancient  one  who  now  tells  the  story.  Boys 


will  be  boys,  although  they  may  have  gone 
up  to  Oxford  and  started  a  giowth  of 
whiskers  thereat. 

And  now  to  come  to  the  events  of  that 
night. 

Had  you  walked  through  the  quads  that 
evening  when  dinner  in  Hall  was  over, 
you  would  have  seen  nothing  unusual. 
But  entertainments  seemed  to  be  in  pro¬ 
gress  in  a  great  many  rooms,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  a  snatch  of  a  chorus,  which  announced 
that  somebody  was  “  a  jolly  good  fellow,” 
floated  through  an  open  window.  In  this 
way  the  earlier  hours  of  the  evening  passed. 
Our  poiut  of  interest  is  later  on. 

At  last  twelve  o’clock  struck  from  the 
many  steeples  of  Oxford,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  the  porter  started  on  his  journey 
through  the  quads,  putting  out  the  gas- 
lamps.  The  place  seemed  quiet,  perhaps 
rather  too  quiet  for  the  numbers  of  lighted 
rooms  which  were  still  visible.  A  little 
time  had  passed,  it  may  have  been  half 
an  hour,  when  groups  of  figures  began  to 
gather  in  the  old  quad.  Presently  they 
seemed  to  disperse,  and  the  persons  com¬ 
posing  them  disappeared  into  the  various 
staircases.  Then,  in  a  few  minutes,  they 
might  again  have  been  seen  reappearing — 
had  there  been  light  enough — and  now 
each  one  seemed  to  be  carrying  something. 
One  bore  an  armful  of  the  small  faggots 
used  by  the  scouts  for  lighting  fires. 
Another  had  a  small  hamper  tucked  under 
each  arm.  A  third  dragged  along  a 
damaged  packing-case.  AIL  brought  some 
contribution,  and  a  small  pile  of  doormats 
from  the  premises  of  unpopular  men  helped 
to  swell  the  mass.  The  rough  material 
thus  at  hand  was  skilfully  arranged  by  the 
ringleaders,  and  soon  formed  a  tempting 
pile.  A  roaring  bonfire  is  a  time-honoured 
method  of  expressing  joy.  With  us  their 
use  on  every  suitable  occasion  had  become 
traditional. 

But  clearly  all  was  not  yet  ready.  Ex¬ 
pectation  was  expressed  in  the  faces  of  all. 
Presently,  however,  a  small  procession  was 
seen  issuing  from  one  of  the  doorways,  and 
borne  aloft  in  the  middle  was  an  effigy,  an 
excellent  likeness  of — well,  never  mind  of 
whom. 

This  was  placed  erect  on  the  top  of  the 
pile,  a  light  was  applied  beneath,  and  in  a 
moment  or  two  the  flames  cast  a  bright 
glare  over  the  quad. 

What  shouts  and  cheers  went  up  then  ! 

Very  like  schoolboys  ?  I  dare  say  so. 
But  they  did  not  mind  that.  The  rioters 
were  just  in  the  middle  of  an  appropriate 
chorus,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  the 
college  poet,  when  some  one  on  the  crowd's 
edge  raised  the  cry, 

“  The  dean,  the  dean  !  ” 

Now  all  gentlemen  are  expected  to  be  in 
their  rooms  bv  twelve  p.in.,  and  a  whole¬ 
some  dread  of  tines  caused  the  conspirators, 
on  hearing  this  cry,  to  disappear  into  the 
various  doorways  without  further  cere¬ 
mony'.  , 

When  the  shelter  of  rooms  had  been 
gained,  sucli  as  peeped  out  saw  the  dean 
glancing  around  the  quad,  and  marking 
those  rooms  in  which  lights  were  still 
visible. 

Presently  the  porter  came  knocking  at 
these  doors,  and,  after  some  little  delay, 
was  admitted.  In  most  cases  he  was  met, 
on  opening  the  door,  with  the  spectacle  of 
a  young  man  in  a  dressing-grown  with  a 
quili-pen  in  his  hand  seated  before  an 
open  book  at  the  table. 

“  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  the  dean  requests 
all  gentlemen  to  put  their  lights  out  and 
keep  their  rooms.” 


“  Oh,  certainly,  porter;  but  I  must  say 
this  is  rather  hard  lines  with  the  schools 
so  near.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  the  porter  would  reply  in. 
sympathetic  tones,  although  probably'  he 
did  not  fail  to  notice  the  presence  of  a  pile 
of  college  caps  in  one  corner,  and  several 
pairs  of  boots  under  the  curtains. 

When  the  porter  had  returned  from  these 
visits  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
messenger,  and  with  his  aid  put  out  the 
fire  aud  rescued  the  half-consumed  effigy. 
This  they  carried  into  the  porter’s  lodge  ; 
then  several  buckets  of  water  were  cast 
upon  the  smoking  wood,  and  all  retired. 

The  place  must  have  been  absolutely 
quiet  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  theu 
silent  figures  began  once  more  to  steal  out 
from  the  doorways. 

The  dean  was  dosing  in  an  armchair, 
and,  perhaps,  meditating  upon  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  shortly  retiring  to  bed.  Tte 
porter,  too,  was  vigorously  snoring  in  Ms 
chair  at  the  lodge.  But  they  had  left  their 
marks  behind  them.  Charred  wood,  upon 
which  some  buckets  of  water  have  been 
poured,  is  not  good  material  for  a  fire. 

For  some  moments  the  men  looked  at 
the  remains  of  the  once  goodly  pile  he 
silence. 

Then  a  brilliant  idea  struck  one  of  them.. 

Bidding  every  one  bring  out  more  fag¬ 
gots,  he  disappeared  up  one  of  the  stair¬ 
cases.  After  some  moments  of  suspense 
he  reappeared,  holding  aloft  in  triumph  a 
huge  can  of  colza  oil.  (N.B. — It  was  not 
his  own.) 

The  sight  of  this  seemed  to  be  wonder¬ 
fully  exhilarating.  Two  or  three  moire 
cans  were  soon  fetched.  Then  the  new 
faggots  and  wood  were  arranged  at  the 
bottom,  the  wet  wood  at  the  top,  and 
copious  draughts  of  oil  were  poured  over 
all. 

Then  two  of  the  boldest  crept  quietly 
up  to  the  lodge,  and  having  assured  them¬ 
selves  that  the  honest  veteran  therein  (who 
had  passed  through  the  Crimea  and  Indian 
Mutiny,  as  three  medals  testified)  was 
sleeping  soundly,  they  quickly  bore  off  the 
remains  of  the  effigy. 

About  five  minutes  later  the  dean  was 
aroused  from  his  slumbers  by  a  salvo  of 
crackers.  Looking  out  of  bis  window,  he 
beheld  the  fire  once  more  in  full  blaze, 
and  some  twenty  men  dancing  around  it. 

Hastily  seizing  bis  cap,  he  ran  from  his 
room  and  out  in  the  direction  of  the  fire, 
followed  by  the  porter. 

Away  scampered  the  rioters,  some  one 
way,  some  auother.  A  small  party'  escaped 
through  the  archway'  into  a  quieter  quad. 
These  the  dean  resolved  to  pursue,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  close  enough  to  place  de¬ 
tection  bey'ond  dispute. 

Followed  by  the  porter,  he  dashed 
violently  through  the  archway,  and  was 
easily  out-generalled  by  the  conspirators, 
who  slipped  aside  into  a  corner.  Then, 
when  the  pursuers  had  passed,  they  sprang 
out  with  a  whoop  and  retreated  into  the 
other  quad. 

Then  the  dean  returned  in  haste  to  the 
bonfire,  and  again  superintended  its  de¬ 
struction.  This  done,  and  whilst  the 
embers  were  yet  fizzing  under  the  copious 
supply  of  water  brought  by  the  messenger, 
the  dean,  again  attended  by  the  porter, 
made  a  swoop  on  certain  rooms.  The 
porter  carried  his  bunch  of  keys,  to  which 
every  “oak”  in  college  yielded  obedience. 

The  first  door  tried  was  Bentley’s.  On 
entering  the  sitting-room  some  signs  of 
confusion  were  observable ;  but  it  was 
empty. 
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The  dean  tapped  at  the  bedroom  door, 
and,  receiving  no  answer,  entered. 

The  owner  of  the  rooms  was  then,  by 
the  light  of  a  candle  carried  by  the  dean, 
seen  to  be  in  bed. 

His  breathing  was 
heavy,  and  he  was 
apparently  sleeping 
with  great  determin¬ 
ation,  all  unconscious 
of  the  strangers  who 
were  violating  the 
privacy  of  his  apart¬ 
ment. 

“Mr.  Bentley,” 
asked  the  dean,  in  a 
casual  way,  ‘  ‘  do  you 
usually  go  to  bed 
with  your  boots  on  P” 

To  the  dean’s  eye 
it  was  clear  that  the 
shape  poking  up  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed 
was  not  that  of  a 
naked  foot. 

Upon  this  Mr. 

Bentley  sat  up  in 
bed,  and  certainly 
must  have  looked 
very  foolish,  for, 
saving  coat  and 
waistcoat,  he  was 
fully  dressed. 

‘  ‘  Be  good  enough 
to  retire  to  bed  pro¬ 
perly  now,  and  come 
to  my  rooms  at  nine 
o’clock  to  -  morrow 
morning.” 

Bentley  meekly  bowed  as  well  as  his 
position  permitted,  and  then  the  dean 
retired. 

At  this  juncture  occurred  the  remark¬ 
able  scene  in  which  Smalley  was  a  chief 
actor,  the  subsequent  allusions  to  which 
eventually  led  him  to  take  bis  name  off  our 
books,  and  retire  to  the  less  dignified  shades 
of  “  Skimmary.” 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  explain  that 
“  Skimmary  ”  is  the  name  under  which 
St.  Mary  Hall  is  popularly  known.  By  a 
similar  disregard  of  propriety,  St.  Ed¬ 
mund’s  Hall,  St.  Alban’s  Hall,  and  New 
Inn  Hall  are  respectively  termed  “  Teddie 
Hall,”  “Stubbin’s,”  and  the  “  Tavern.”  ; 


young  person.  At  heart  he  was  an  arrant 
coward,  but  this  fact  he  made  great  efforts 
to  conceal.  His  perceptive  faculties  were 
but  poorly  developed,  and  this,  added  to 


Smalley  was  a  bumptious  donkey,  who 
dressed  some  three  times  a  day,  and  yet 
wished  to  be. thought  a  bold  and  courageous 


i.  “In  the  middle  was  as  effigy  of— whom?” 

his  huge  self-conceit,  made  him  fall  an 
easy  victim  to  the  practical  joker. 

On  this  occasion  Smalley  had  proudly 
shown  himself  in  the  quad  when  the  fire 
was  first  being  made.  Indeed,  with  his 
own  hands  he  had  dragged  down  an  old 
box  as  a  contribution  to  the  pile ;  but,  at 
the  first  cry  of  “  the  dean,”  he  retired  with 
great  speed  to  his  room,  sported  his  oak 
and  went  to  bed,  like  the  prudent  young 
man  he  was. 

Some  two  or  three  men  on  his  staircase 
saw  through  this  conduct,  and,  when  the 
dean  began  his  rounds  the  second  time, 
they  rushed  upstairs  and  pounded  furiously 
at  Smalley’s  door. 

After  some  delay  it  was  opened  by 
Smalley,  who,  for  the  clearer  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  his  innocence,  did  not  put  on  a 
dressing-gown,  but  appeared  merely  in  his 
night-shirt. 

“  What,  been  to  bed,  Smalley  P  ” 

“  Yes,  why  not  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  Because  the  dean  is  coining 
up.  Of  course  he  saw  you  the  first  time, 
and,  knowing  your  rowdy  ways,  is  certain 
to  look  you  up.” 

“  But  I  haven’t  done  anything.” 

“Oh!  no;  of  course  not.  But  the  dean 
is  too  old  to  be  taken  in  by  your  going  to 
bed.” 

“  I  should  get  out  of  this,  if  I  were  you,” 
chimed  in  another. 

‘  ‘  But  where  can  I  get  to  ?  ” 

“  Well,  we  are  going  out  on  the  leads.” 

“  I  can’t  go  there,”  replied  Smalley,  with 
a  dismal  shake  of  the  head. 

“  Hi !  you  fellows,”  said  a  voice  outside 
the  door,  “the  dean’s  in  Johnson’s  room, 
at  the  bottom.” 

“  Here  you  are,  Smalley,  here’s  your 
chance,”  cried  the  stroke  of  our  eight, 
dragging  the  young  man  to  his  coal-hole. 

It  was  a  small  place,  very.  And  the 
shining  coal  looked  uncomfortable  to  bare 
feet. 


But, notwithstanding  some  protestations, 
Smalley  was  bundled  in,  and  the  button 
turned  upon  him. 

Then  the  conspirators  fled  to  the  attic 
storey ,  whence  escape 
on  to  the  roof  was 
possible,  and  pursuit 
out  of  the  question. 

In  a  few  minutes 
the  dean  came  up. 
Mr.  Smalley’s  sitting- 
room  was  empty;  so 
was  his  bedroom. 
The  small  apartment 
used  by  his  scout  was 
next  surveyed. 

It  appeared  to  be 
empty ! 

But  now  the  dean 
seems  intently  gazing 
at  the  door  of  the 
coal-hole,  for  a  small 
piece  of  linen  “ap¬ 
pears  to  be”  jammed 
in  it. 

Surely  do  one 
could  get  inside  and 
then  button  the 
door?  The  dean 
solves  the  mystery  by 
opening  it. 

Tableau— the  dean 
in  amazement,  the 
porter  in  a  fit  of 
laughter,  and  Mr. 
Smalley  in  his  night¬ 
shirt  ! 

But  we  must  draw 
the  veil  over  this 
painful  scene.  Subsequent  allusions  to  it 
were,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  means  of 
causing  Smalley  to  leave  us. 

After  this  scene  the  dean  did  not  pursue 
his  voyage  of  discovery  much  farther.  He 
had  found  in  various  rooms  more  than  a 
dozen  offenders.  His  authority  would 
soon  be  vindicated,  and  he  now  felt  it  safe 
to  retire  to  bed. 

There  were  some  rueful  faces  amongst 
the  group  at  the  dean’s  rooms  next 
morning.  Things  oftentimes  lose  all  ro¬ 
mantic  clothing  in  the  light  of  day.  The 
dean  distributed  fines  with  great  impar¬ 
tiality,  “crossed”  some  at  the  Buttery, 
“  gated  ”  others,  and  then  delivered  a  short 


harangue  as  to  the  objects  for  which  young 
men  were  sent  to  the  University.  Thus 
the  affair  ended  A.  R.  b. 
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SIGURD  THE  VIKING. 

By  Paul  Blake,  Author  of  “The  New  Boy,”  Etc.,  Ere. 


T  was  the  evening  of  the  day  of  Sigurd’s 
return.  His  crew  had  been  making  an 
■exploration  of  the  ruins,  hoping  to  find 
that  some  others  had  survived;  but  in 
vain.  Thorleif  was  the  only  one  left. 
Almost  all  except  Ulf,  who  had  no  rela¬ 
tion,  had  lost  wife  or  child  in  the  massacre, 
and  their  hearts  were  full  of  deep  anger 
against  Harald  and  his  vikings,  who  had 
in  one  short  night  de¬ 
stroyed  all  they  possessed. 

Revenge  was  the  one 
thought  that  filled  the 
minds  of  all. 

“  Ulf,”  said  Sigurd, 
as  they  walked  down  the 
shore  together  by  the 
spot  where  he  had  made 
the  resolve  to  go  to  sea — 

“Ulf,  my  father  is  dead, 
and  I  am  his  heir.  I 
must  drink  his  funeral 
ale  to-night,  it  is  a  cus¬ 
tom  which  it  would  bring 
shame  on  me  to  omit. 

Tell  the  men  to  meet  me 
at  sunset  in  the  hall,  and 
to  bring  up  the  stores 
from  the  Dragon ;  they 
have  not  left  us  much  in 
the  cellars  of  Thorburg.” 

‘  ‘  I  remember  when 
Thorkell  drank  the  funeral 
ale  of  his  father,”  said 
Ulf,  “  and  a  grand  time 
it  was.  There  was  no 
stint  then;  twenty  oxen 
were  slaughtered,  and  as 
many  sheep.” 

“  I  thought  to  have 
kept  my  feast  as  nobly, 
but  the  gods  are  against 
us,  though  I  know  not 
what  I  have  done  to 
anger  them.  But  now 
leave  me  awhile,  yet  be 
sure  that  every  man  is  in 
the  hall  at  sunset.” 

Away  along  the  coast 
wandered  Sigurd  with 
his  heart  full  of  bitter 
thoughts.  First  he  blamed 
himself  for  sailing  away 
on  a  voyage  of  pleasure, 
leaving  the  place  unpro¬ 
tected.  But  then  he  re¬ 
membered  that  had  he 
been  at  home,  he  and  his 
crew  would  probably  not 
have  been  able  to  turn 
the  tide  of  the  fight.  Perhaps  it  was  better 
as  it  was,  for  now  he  was  free  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  Harald.  He  would  make  a 
vow  to  the  valkyries  to  ensure  their  aid ; 
it  was  clearly  useless  to  trust  in  Gunn- 
hilda’s  God,  else  why  did  He  permit  her  to 
be  carried  away  P 

As  the  sun  died  over  the  sea  he  returned 
to  tho  ruins  that  now  represented  Thor¬ 
burg.  His  men  were  already  assembled  in 
the  roofless  hall,  and  the  cooks  were  making 
the  best  feast  they  could  with  the  slender 
materials  at  their  disposal.  Sigurd  took 
his  place  at  the  end  of  the  room,  seating 
himself  on  a  cask  brought  up  from  the 
ship. 

“  Welcome  all  of  you,”  he  cried,  “  to  my 


CHAPTER  IV. —  HOW  SIGURD  BECAME  A  VIKING. 

father’s  funeral  ale.  Eat  and  drink  as  ' 
merrily  as  you  can,  and  after  that  is  over  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you.” 

There  was  not  much  merriment,  though, 
in  spite  of  the  captain’s  invitation.  Hun¬ 
ger  was  satisfied  and  thirst  quenched,  but 
no  jovial  laughs  interrupted  the  eating, 
and  the  talk  was  muttered  and  low.  At 
last  the  whispering  altogether  ceased,  and 


“  It  was  a  bitter  voyage.” 

all  sat  silent  in  expectation.  Then  Sigurd 
rose,  and  all  saw  that  the  young  captain 
looked  more  manly  than  ever  before,  and 
that  his  voice  seemed  to  have  changed 
too. 

“  I  did  not  think,  my  comrades,”  he 
began,  “  to  have  had  so  poor  a  welcome 
in  these  halls  which  were  ever  hospitable  to 
every  wayfarer.  I  should  be  now  sitting 
in  my  father’s  chair,  but  even  that  has 
gone ;  nought  remains  to  remind  me  of 
him  but  charred  walls  and  blackened 
beams.  Yet  I  would  not  omit  the  custom, 
centuries  old,  of  drinking  his  funeral  ale 
before  I  come  into  my  inheritance,  and,  as 
is  done  at  these  feasts,  I  will  make  a  vow. 
Never  more  will  I  revisit  Thorburg  till  I 


come  back  with  Gunnhilda,  leaving  the 
dead  body  of  Harald  within  his  own  burn¬ 
ing  fortress.  What  do  you  say  ?  Will 
you  join  me  in  my  vow  ?  ” 

A  loud  shout  of  assent  arose  from  the 
hall  as  each  seized  a  horn  and  drained  it. 
When  the  uproar  had  ceased,  Sigurd  rose 
again  and  cried, 

“  Come,  Ulf,  our  old  and  trusted  friend, 
strong  in  battle  and  dar¬ 
ing  in  council,  what  do 
you  advise  ?  ” 

Ulf  slowly  rose  in  his 
place,  and  every  one  was 
silent  to  hear  what  he 
was  going  to  say. 

“  I  would  sooner  fight 
than  speak  any  day.  I 
think  it  is  easier.  If  this 
were  my  own  quarrel  I 
would  say,  ‘  Sail  to 
Harald’s  fortress  and 
fight  it  out;’  but  we 
have  vowed  to  bring  back 
Gunnhilda,  so  we  must  go 
kwmwmmmmmm  ^o  w01'k  more  warily.  We 
are  stout  and  brave,  but 
fifty  men  can’t  beat  five 

. »»»»!■■  hundred,  and  Harald 

won’t  let  his  fortress  be 
llllSl  surprised  like  Thorburg 

was.  So  we  must  get 
help,  and  who  so  ready 
to  help  us  as  Bor  the 
Red-headed,  the  friend  of 
Thorkell  and  of  his  son 
Sigurd,  our  captain  ?  ” 
This  speech  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  applause  as  pro¬ 
longed  as  that  which 
greeted  Sigurd’s.  The 
captain  shouted  out  his 
thanks  to  Ulf,  and  it  was 
decided  on  the  spot  that 
the  best  plan  to  adopt 
was  to  sail  away  to  Ice¬ 
land  to  find  out  Bor. 
One  day  was  to  be  spent 
at  Thorburg  to  put  the 
Dragon  to  rights,  whilst 
some  of  the  crew  made  an 
expedition  to  the  nearest 
farm  for  provisions,  and 
then  the  prow  was  to  be 
turned  to  the  cold  and 
bitter  north,  whioh  long 
before  this  had  felt  win¬ 
ter’s  icy  grasp.  But  the 
iceberg  and  the  tempest 
were  not  more  cruel  than 
their  enemies,  so  they  felt  it  no  hardship  to 
leave  the  ruined  Thorburg  for  the  open 
waters. 

The  Dragon  put  to  sea  in  a  bitter  storm 
of  hail  and  sleet.  Ulf’s  hands  almost  froze 
to  the  tiller  as  he  guided  the  vessel  down 
the  harbour,  and  the  rowers’  faces  tingled 
as  the  sharp  hailstones  beat  against  them. 
But  the  wind  was  in  the  right  direction, 
and,  soon  running  the  sail  up,  they  sped 
quickly  away  from  land.  Sigurd  stood  beside 
Ulf,  but  his  face  was  towards  his  ruined 
home  as  long  as  it  remained  in  sight. 
Then  he  turned  with  a  heavy  sigh  to 
Ulf. 

“  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  see  Thorburg 
again,”  he  said  to  his  companion. 
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“  There  isn’t  much  of  it  to  see,  captain,” 
returned  Ulf.  ‘  ‘  Don’t  fret  any  more  about 
it;  fortune  doesn’t  always  frown,  and  you 
may  have  a  town  of  your  own  some  day 
twice  as  big.” 

“I  don’t  fret,”  replied  Sigurd;  “the 
days  for  fretting  are  gone.  But  I  don’t 
want  a  bigger  or  richer  town  than  Thor- 
;mrg,  I  want  home  with  Gunnhilda  safely 
n  it.” 

“  You  never  will  have  that  whilst  Harald 
lives.” 

“  Then  Harald  must  die.” 

“Ay,  so  he  must,  the  only  question  is 
which  of  you  wall  die  first.  "Never  mind, 
captain,  you're  brave  enough  to  lead  us 
anywhere,  and  we’re  ready  to  follow 
wherever  you  lead.  So  we’ll  fetch  back 
Gunnhilda  yet,  and  then  I  shall  be  thrown 
over,  and  we  shall  all  settle  down  to  a  nice 
quiet  life  with  her  to  rule  the  roost,”  he 
added  to  himself  as  Sigurd  leapt  into  the 
waist  to  see  after  the  sail. 

It  was  a  bitter  voyage ;  the  wind  was 
often  against  them,  and  storms  of  suow 
showed  that  winter  had  begun  in  earnest. 
It  was  cruel  work  handling  oars  covered 
with  white  rime,  or  furling  a  sail  crusted 
over  into  one  sheet  of  ice.  But  Northmen 
are  not  Sybarites,  and  the  crew  endured 
all  their  hardships  without  a  murmur,  Ulf, 


the  sturdiest  of  all,  being  the  only  one 
who  ever  ventured  to  make  an  occasional 
growl  on  the  subject  of  their  wild-goose 
chase ;  but  he  would  have  been  the  first 
to  complain  if  it  had  been  proposed  to 
return. 

The  dark  red  sun  was  low  in  the  heavens 
as  they  neared  their  destination.  Ulf  had 
been  telling  the  crew  strange  stories  about 
the  lands  still  farther  north:  that  night 
lasted  for  months  together,  and  that 
strange  lights  blazed  in  the  heavens  which 
were  never  seen  in  Denmark,  till  the  men 
almost  fancied  they  were  bound  for  an 
enchanted  land.  The  old  viking  knew 
Iceland  well,  and  had  many  old  comrades 
at  Faroe,  and,  as  each  headland  was  passed, 
told  Sigurd  who  dwelt  in  the  bay  below  in 
old  times,  and  recounted  various  tales  of 
how  the  fays  and  fairies  had  haunted  the 
mysterious  rocks.  Sigurd  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  was  being  said,  but  kept  a 
keen  look-out  for  any  sign  of  a  town  or 
ship. 

“  We’ll  run  in  here,  captain,”  said  Ulf, 
as  they  passed  a  rocky  point  which  guarded 
a  natural  harbour.  “  If  we  don’t  find  the 
Haven  in  here  we  shan’t  find  her  at  all.” 

Sigurd  gave  the  necessary  orders,  and 
lit  a  large  torch,  which  threw  a  magical 
glare  on  the  tumbling  waves.  In  a  few 


seconds  there  was  evident  commotion  on 
the  beach — men  ran  hither  and  thither, 
and  torches  flashed  in  all  directions.  So 
soon  as  Sigurd  could  hear  the  sound  of 
voices  he  shouted  out, 

“  I  am  Sigurd,  the  son  of  Thorkell  of 
Thorburg,  and  I  seek  Bor  the  Red-headed.” 

A  shout  of  “  Welcome  ”  from  Bor’s  sten¬ 
torian  lungs  came  across  the  water,  and  the 
Dragon  leapt  forward  towards  land.  A  hun¬ 
dred  hands  were  ready  to  help  moor  her, 
and  a  hundred  voices  shouted  a  welcome 
to  the  sea-stained  crew,  who  were  glad  to 
reach  land  again,  though  the  land  was  the 
cold  and  barren  Ibeland.  Bor  grasped 
Sigurd’s  hand,  and  drew  him  up  the  rocky 
strand,  telling  his  men  to  bring  the  rest  of 
the  crew  with  them. 

“  I  little  thought  to  see  you  again  so 
soon,”  said  Bor.  “  Have  you  come  to  be  a 
viking  after  all  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  answered  Sigurd,  “if  you  will 
take  me.” 

“  I’ll  take  you,  and  as  many  more  like 
you  as  will  come,”  answered  Bor.  “  But 
;  let  us  have  some  meat  and  drink  first,  and 
then,  round  a  good  fire,  you  shall  tell  me 
all  that  has  happened.” 

And  thus  it  was  that  Sigurd  became  a 
viking ! 

(To  be  continued .) 


INDIAN  CL 


IN  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  some  time 
back,  we  now  present  to  our  readers  full 
instructions  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  clubs— in¬ 


structions  that,  for  completeness  and  fulness  of 
illustration,  have  not  before  been  approached  in 
any  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  origin  of  their  introduction  into  Europe 
is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  it  is  said  that 
we  are  indebted  for  them  to  a  military  officer 
who  had  seen  them  in  use  by  the  Persians.  The 
movements  that  can  be  performed  with  the 
clubs  are  almost  unlimited  in  their  variety,  and 
are  amongst  the  most  useful  and  beneficial  of 
any  gymnastic  exercises,  having  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  muscular  power  of  the  shoulders 
and  arms,  strengthening  the  hands  and  wrists, 
opening  the  chest,  and  also  possessing  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  rendering  the  user  ambidextrous,  or 
two-handed — that  is,  of  making  the  left  arm, 
shoulder,  etc. ,  as  vigorous  and  able  as  the  right, 
and  developing  equally  both  sides  of  the  body. 

If  practised  properly,  the  exercises  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  pretty  and  graceful,  and  cause  the  per¬ 
former  to  acquire  a  good  carriage  and  deportment. 
Although  in.  almost  every  gymnasium  Indian 
clubs  are  now  to  be  found,  it  is  surprising  how 
seldom  they  are  used,  the  pupils  generally  pre- 
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ferring  to  acquire  proficiency  in  the  more  showy 
feats  that  other  instruments — such  as  the  hori¬ 
zontal  and  parallel  bars — permit  of  their  prac¬ 
tising.  But  we  would  impress  upon  our  readers 
that  if  they  will  only  exercise  a  little  patience 
and  perseverance  in  acquiring  the  use  of  the 
clubs,  they  will  find  that  no  other  gymnastic 
exercises  can  surpass  them  in  grace  and  utility, 
and  give  such  pleasure  both  to  the  performer 
and  his  audience. 

The  advantages  of  the  clubs  are  many  ; 
amongst  others,  (1)  they  are  inexpensive  ;  (2) 
there  is  no  danger  attached  to  their  use  ;  (3) 
being  portable,  there  is  no  fixing  required — they 
can  be  used  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  room  ; 
(4)  their  weight  can  be  adapted  to  the  ago  and 
strength  of  the  user. 

With  regard  to  the  price,  they  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  wood-turner  at  about  4d.  per  lb. 
(unpolished).  We  should  certainly  recommend 
the  learner  to  purchase  unpolished  clubs,  for  in 
the  course  of  practice  he  is  sure  to  bruise  them 
by  knocking  them  together,  and  the  damage 
shows  more  plainly  upon  a  polished  than  an  un¬ 
polished  surface.  But  when  he  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  manipulation  of  the  clubs, 
then  ho  may  obtain  the  more  showy  article,  the 
cost  of  which  is  about  fid.  per  lb. 

Of  course,  every  boy  will  know  that  the  clubs 
are  made  of  wood.  American  elm  is  the  best 
kind  and  mostly  in  use.  Sometimes  they  are 
turned  out  of  a  lighter  wood — such  as  deal — 
and  are  weighted  to  the  required  extent  by 
molten  lead  being  poured  into  a  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  club  ;  but  we  must  caution  the 
would-be  “  clubbist  ”  against  buying  such  an 
article,  for  the  weight  should  not  be  concen¬ 
trated  at  the  bottom,  but  should  be  contained  in 
the  wood  itself,  which  allows  of  the  club  being 
properly  balanced,  without  which  true  grace  and 
elegance  can  never  be  acquired. 

As  to  the  shape,  that  most  generally  in  use, 
and  which  is  decidedly  the  best,  was  shown  by 
an  illustration  in  Part  ii.  of  our  article  on  “  How 
to  Make  Gymnastic  Apparatus  ”  (which  appeared 
in  Vol.  III.  Boy’s  Own  Paper,  No.  Ill) ;  but 
as  many  of  our  readers  may  not  have  that  num¬ 
ber  by  -  them,  we  refer  them  to  the  cuts  in  the 
present  articles. 


USE  THEM. 


Wo  now  come  to  a  most  important  considera¬ 
tion — viz.,  the  weight  to  be  used,  which  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  weight  cf 


For  a  boy  of  10  years  old,  to  31b.  each  club. 
,,  11  „  31-  to  41b. 

,,  12  ,,  44  to  5  lb.  ,, 

,,  13  ,,  54  to  6  lb.  ,, 

,,  14  ,,  6D°71b.  ,, 

,,  14  and  over  71  to  81b.  ,, 

These  figures,  refer  only  to  the  light  clubs  or 
dual  exercises — that  is,  when  a  club  is  used  in 
each  hand.  For  the  single,  or  “heavy  club” 
exercises,  of  course,  the  weight  can  be  increased, 
but  of  that  we  will  treat  later  on. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  consider  these 
weights  “a  mere  nothing,”  and  quite  unworthy 
l  of  their  muscular  powers.  But  it  is  a  great 
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mistake  to  suppose  that  the  benefit  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Indian  clubs  is  in  proportion  to 
their  weight,  and  in  the  exertion  required  in 
manipulating  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  easier 
the  exercise  (within  reasonable  limits  of  course) 
the  better,  for  practice  being  then  a  pleasure, 
can  be  sustained  for  a  longer  period,  and  by  this 
means  the  muscles  become  gradually  developed, 
and  subsequent  fatigue  is  avoided. 

We  have  said  that  the  weight  of  the  club 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
user.  We  will  justify  this  advice  by  an  ex¬ 
planation.  We  will  suppose  that  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age  weighs  six  stone,  and  another 
boy  of  the  same  age  weighs  six  stone  and  seven 
pounds  ;  the  latter  (presuming  both  boys’  mus¬ 
cular  development  to  be  about  equal)  could  use 
a  heavier  pair  of  clubs  than  the  former,  because 
he  would  have  greater  weight  in  his  body  to 
counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  clubs. 

In  order  to  impress  our  young  friends  with 
the  correctness  of  this  principle  we  would  point 
out  to  them  that  in  performing  exercises  upon  a 
fixed  gymnastic  apparatus  (such  as  the  hori¬ 
zontal  bar)  the  gymnast  has  only  to  use  mus¬ 
cular  exertion  proportionate  to  his  bodily  weight. 
If,  however,  he  were  to  carry  about  him  any 
weight}’’ articles,  oreven  weara  pairof  heavy  boots, 
he  would  experience  a  greater  difficulty  in  per¬ 
forming  the  exercise,  and  perhaps  fail  altogether, 
and  his  exertions  would  soon  produce  fatigue. 
Therefore  do  not  be  too  ambitious  in  selecting 
your  clubs,  but  be  contented  with  the  weights 
we  have  recommended,  which,  although  they 
appear  small  on  paper,  will  be  found  quite  heavy 
enough  in  practice.  The  writer,  who  has  used 
the  Indian  clubs  constantly  for  the  last  ten 
years,  never  has  a  pair  of  greater  ’weight  than 
eight  pounds  each. 


The  length  of  the  clubs  must  be  varied  to  the 
height  of  the  performer.  With  the  clubs 
standing  on  the  ground  and  the  hands  hanging 
down,  as  in  Fig.  1,  there  should  be  a  space  of 
I  about  two  inches  between  the  handles  and  the 
j  tips  of  the  fingers,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary 
j  to  stoop  slightly  in  order  to  grasp  the  clubs. 

!  When  swung  round  they  should  clear  the  tops 
I  of  the  toes  by  about  two  inches. 

With  regard  to  dress,  the  ordinary  gymnastic 
j  suit  described  in  our  former  articles  on  gym- 
I  nasties  is  the  most  suitable.  For  the  benefit 
j  of  readers  who  may  not  have  been  contributors 
when  the  articles  appeared,  we  will  repeat  our 
remarks  upon  the  subject : — “The  best  material 
is  undoubtedly  white  flannel.  A  pair  of  flannel 
trousers  made  to  fit  the  legs  tolerably  closely, 
with  plenty  of  room  in  the  seat  (not  baggy  of 
course),  a  close-fitting  ordinary  under-jersey 
|  minus  the  sleeves  (to  give  freedom  to  the  arms), 
and  a  pair  of  canvas  shoes  without  heels,  are  all 
that  are  necessary  for  wear  during  actual  prac¬ 
tice.  Add  to  these  a  loose  jacket  of  medium 
thickness  to  slip  on  during  intervals  of  rest,  and 
you  have  your  costume  complete.” 

But  for  Indian  club  exercise  a  special  cos¬ 
tume  is  not  indispensable — and  here,  again, 
their  economy  is  manifested — and  all  that  need 
be  done  is  to  divest  oneself  of  coat,  vest,  and 
over-shirt,  and  practise  in  ordinary  trousers, 
boots,  and.  under-shirt. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  different 
exercises,  we  would  impress  upon  the  reader- 
most  emphatically  that  in  endeavouring  to  per¬ 
fect  himself  in  them  he  should  bear  in  mind 
that,  performed  gracefully,  and  with  an  easy, 
swinging  motion,  there  is  nothing  prettier.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  jerky  and  strained  action 
spoils  entirely  not  only  the  effect  from  a  spec¬ 


tator’s  point  of  view,  but  also  neutralises  the: 
benefit  that  should  accrue  to  the  performer. 

First  Position  (Fig.  1).  Plane  the  clubs  upon 
the  ground,  one  upon  the  right  and  one  upon 
the  left  side,  slightly  in  front — about  level  with 
the  toes.  Stand  at  attention,  head  erect, 
shoulders  square.  Then  bend  down,  grasp  the- 
clubs,  one  in  each  hand,  and  raise  them  up  until 
the  hands  are  level  with  the  shoulders,  at  the 
same  time  separating  the  legs  and  placing  the 
feet  apart,  toes  pointing  outwards  (as  in  Fig.  2). 

You  will  then  be  in  position  to  commence 
Exercise  1  (Fig.  3).  Throw  out  the  clubs  to  the 
right,  and  describe  a  complete  circle  with  them 
in  front  of  the  body  from  the  right  to  the.  left, 
keeping  the  arms  perfectly  straight  ancl  in  a  line 
with  the  clubs.  As  they  describe  the  circle  the 
body  should  be  turned  slightly  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  head  and  eyes  also  should 
follow  the  course  of  the  clubs  from  right  to  left. 
Continue  this  exercise  at  least  a  dozen  times. 
Should  you  find  any  difficulty  in  accomplishing 
this  with  both  clubs  at  once,  try  one  at  a  time, 
first  with  the  right  hand  and  then  with  the 
left,  or  vice  versd. 

Here  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  inform¬ 
ing  the  learner  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
identify  himself,  so  to  speak,  with  the  clubs, 
and  consider  that  they  are  parts  of  himself — 
continuations,  in  fact,  of  his  own  arms.  The 
base  of  the  club  should  always  be  kept  in  a. 
straight  line  with  the  shoulder.  By  this  means 
an  equal  distance  is  preserved  between  the  two- 
clubs ;  otherwise,  should  they  be  swung  at  an 
angle,  they  must  surely  come  into  collision  in 
the  next  exercise  (and  in  many  others  to  follow), 
in  which  one  club  travels  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  other. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RACING  A  PRAIRIE  FIRE. 


WE  were  a  mighty  merry  party  as  we  bun¬ 
dled  into  the  train  at  Omaha  to  continue 
our  journey  to  California.  In  the  days  already 
spent  on  the  road  from  ISfew  York  each  one  had 
time  to  make  his  neighbour’s  acquaintance,  and 
knew  as  much  about  his  affairs  as  if  he  had 
known  him  for  years. 

There  was  a  young  lord  and  his  tutor,  who 
were  going  to  the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  and  his 
lordship  “  hoped  to  bag  some  Californian  lions.” 
A  strong-minded  female,  several  artists,  and  the 
usual  mixture  of  miners,  Government  agents, 
commercial  travellers,  and  scouts. 

In  the  time  of  -which  I  am  writing  one  going 
to  San  Francisco  by  train  was  the  hero  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  possible  adventures.  If  in  winter,  the  train 
might  be  snowed  up,  or  disappear  in  a  drift,  two 
hundred  miles  from  any  station,  on  the  bleak 
prairie. 

Summer  again  had  its  own  peculiar  dangers. 
Wo  might  be  stopped  and  overturned  by 
a  countless  herd  of  buffaloes,  or  the  Indians 
might  take  into  their  heads  to  tear  up  the  rails, 
or  the  train  might  be  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
the  same  or  rougher  means,  and  boarded  by  a 
band  of  “road-agents,”  as  the  western  mail- 
robbers  are  termed  to  this  day. 

Besides  this,  towards  the  end  of  a  hot,  dry 
summer  there,  was  the  chance  of  a  prairie  fire. 
It  is  about  this  last  that  I  am  going  to  write 
presently. 

The  American  railroad  “car”  presents  a  won¬ 
derful  contrast  to  the  English  carriage.  There 
you  are  not  stifled  in  a  close  compartment,  but  are 
free  to  walk  up  and  down  the  long  aisles  from 
one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other,  watching  the 
various  groups  at  little  tables  which  let  down 
from  the  sides. 

If  you  tire  of  this  you  open  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  car  and  step  across  the  platform  from 
one  car  to  the  other,  taking  care  not  to  be 
pitched  off  by  the  rockiDg  motion  of  the  train. 
One  soon  gets  accustomed  to  this,  and  there  is 
little  danger  of  catastrophe.  Now  one  is  in  the 
drawing-room  specially  devoted  to  the  ladies, 
where  are  most  luxurious  lete-d-tetes  and  lounges, 


fitted  wdth  cunning  springs  to  counteract  the 
motion. 

It  is  a  lovely  day,  and  one  wants  the  fresh  air, 
so  one  strolls  carelessly  through  the  bar,  where 
there  are  a  lot  of  noisy  mine  prospectors  and 
scouts,  and  through  the  restaurant  car,  leaving 
word  to  the  dusky  waiter  to  bring  a  cooling 
drink  or  a  soda-mash  to  the  promenade  car 
which  is  in  the  rear. 

Here  one  may  walk  about  and  enjoy  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  scenery  without  fear  of  falling  over¬ 
board,  for  stout  iron  rails  run  all  round,  ’which, 
being  nervously  clutched  at  from  time  to  time, 
save  many  a  shaky  passenger  from  coming  to 
grief.  Away  on  either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  prairie  rolls  in  billows  like  the  ocean 
— here  a  yellowish  green,  and  there  varied  with 
patches  of  scarlet,  until  it  meets  the  blue  sky 
in  the  purple  of  some  far-off  dream}’’  bluff. 

Now  a  herd  of  antelope  start  off,  and  go 
bounding  over  the  tall  rank  grass  followed  by 
the  whip-like  report  of  the  revolver,  for  the 
gentlemen  on  the  rear  platform  carry  their 
“shooting  irons”  in  a  rear  pocket  of  their 
trousers,  and  are  always  ready  for  a  snap  shot 
at  any  passing  game. 

In  justice  to  what  would  apparently  seem 
useless  slaughter,  it  must  be  added  that  though 
these  gentlemen  consume  a  vast  quantity  of 
cartridges  they  very  seldom  hit  anything,  and, 
as  was  said  of  the  old  Brown  Bess,  it  generally 
costs  any  animal’s  weight  in  lead  to  kill  him. 

Here  we  pass  the  motionless  and  picturesque 
figure  of  a  ragged  Pinte,  drawn  up  to  witness 
the  passage  of  the  “Fire  Mustang” — who  has 
brought  him  such  terrible  woe  !  He  looks  the 
very  type  of  a  worn-out  useless  race,  as  he  sits 
on  his  wiry  little  pony  with  his  toes  almost 
touching  the  ground.  If  he  dared,  perhaps,  he 
would  like  above  all  things  to  send  a  bullet 
from  his  rifle  after  the  smoking,  chattering  pale¬ 
faces  ;  but  he  knows  very  well  that  the  reply 
from  the  death-dealing  tubes  will  be  prompt,  so 
he  simply  scowls,  and  remains  motionless  in  all 
his  dirty  dignity  until  we  are  out  of  sight. 

Now  the  engine  gives  several  sharp  screams 


and  the  train  slows  up.  Are  we  nearing  a  sta¬ 
tion  ?  No.  See  yonder  black  cloud  breaking 
across  the  track  ahead  and  extending  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see  in  one  rushing,  mighty,  irre¬ 
sistible  torrent.  It  is  a  herd  of  buffalo  on  the 
stampede,  and  as  they  go  thundering  along,  the 
sound  of  their  hoofs  is  like  the  booming  of 
artillery. 

Until  they  pass  there  is  no  going  ahead  for  us, 
for  though  the  engine  might  crash  into  the  herd 
and  pitch  a  dozen  of  them  off  the  line  with  the 
cow-catcher,  it  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still  by  sheer  dead  weight. 

Fortunately  it  is  not  a  big  herd — they  are- 
growing  smaller  every  year,  thanks  to  wanton 
slaughter — and  so  we  are  presently  on  our  way 
again,  the  irrepressible  ones  as  usual  emptying 
their  revolvers  uselessly  at  the  flying  herd. 

But  now  there  is  eager  talking  and  anxious 
consultation  with  the  guard,  for  some  of  the  old 
hands  declare  that  the  prairie  is  on  fire — they 
can  smell  it ! 

However,  it  is  not  until  the  shadow’s  of  even¬ 
ing  have  gathered  about  us  that  it  becomes  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible — a  thin  red  and  yellow  line  with 
flashes  shooting  high  into  the  sombre  clouds  on 
the  northern  horizon. 

“Yes,  gentlemen,”  the  guard  says,  in  answer 
to  several  eager  questions;  “it’s  tearing  along 
miles  ahead  of  us,  and  may  be  it  will,  cross  the 
track  before  we  get  through.” 

We  are  racing  along  merrily  now,  but  all  the 
northern  sky  has  become  one  immense  pyro¬ 
technic  display,  and  a  hissing,  crackling  noise 
comes  down  the  wind  with  the  columns  of 
smoke. 

Deer,  cayoutes,  prairie-dogs,  prairie-hens, 
wolves,  and  in  short  all  sorts  of  animals  and 
game,  come  scudding  along  and  cross  the  track 
to  the  southward,  some  being  caught  up  by  the 
cow-catchers,  and  tossed  back  a  mangled  heap 
by  the  side  of  the  track. 

It  is  getting  insufferably  warm  and  stifling. 
We  leave  the  promenade  car  and  betake  our¬ 
selves  to  the  shelter  and  comparative  security 
of  the  interior. 
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The  windows  are  all  pulled  up  for  fear  of  tlie 
sparks,  and  the  portable  fire-extinguishers  are 
got  ready. 

Daylight  has  gone  now,  but  the  whole  north 
is  lighted  up  with  a  blood-red  glare,  flashing 
into  sheets  of  passionate  yellow.  The  angry 
hail  of  sparks  patter  against  the  glass  or  rattle 
upon  the  roof.  The  atmosphere  of  the  car  grows 
intensely  hot,  and  becomes  thick  and  foggy. 
Here  and  there  little  grey  clouds  of  smoke  can 
be  seen  twirling  up,  in  thin  spiral  columns, 
through  the  interstices  of  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows. 

Outside,  the  roar  of  flames,  the  cries  of  wild 
animals ;  inside,  the  sobbing  of  frightened 
women  and  the  choking  cough  of  some  weak¬ 
chested  individual. 

The  strong-minded  woman  has,  first  of  all, 
insisted  that  we  should  go  back,  and  now  has 
fallen  into  a  dead  faint  near  the  empty  stove, 
but  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  her. 

The  train  is  dashing  along  at  a  furious  rate, 
rocking  from  side  to  side  like  a  mad  thing,  and 


We  open  the  windows  to  let  in  the  fresh  air, 
and  bring  out  the  fainting  women.  All  about, 
us,  and  to  the  northward,  the  sky  is  one  black 
arid  waste,  marked  here  and  there  by  the  half- 
burnt  carcass  of  some  unfortunate  animal  whose 
flight  was  ineffectual.  Southward  we  see  an 
ever-rolling  black  cloud  broken  here  and  there 
by  a  spark  or  flash  of  flame,  but  the  luridness 
and  glare  are  concealed  now  from  our  view  by 
this  black  pall  as  was  the  pillar  of  light  from 
the  Egyptians. 

We  think  we  have  escaped  a  terrible  danger, 
and  are  loud  in  our  congratulations,  but  the 
guard  only  shakes  his  head  good-humouredly, 
and  makes  naught  of  it. 

“It  is  not  so  bad  as  being  stopped  by  road- 
agents,  ”  he  says,  and  he  has  been  through  a  fire 
before,  but  admits  that  “  it  wasn’t  so  close  a 
shave  as  this.  The  fire  must  have  had  a  frontage 
of  twenty  miles,”  he  says,  “taking  it  from  first 
to  last,  for  we  were  thirty  minutes  getting  clear 
of  it,”  and  he  is  certain  the  speed  was  worked 
up  to  over  fifty  miles  an  hour. 


“  When  they  burst  open  the  door  they  found 
me  kicking  up  my  heels  in  strong  convulsions, 
with  foam  issuing  from  my  mouth.  By  this 
time  they  had  gone  through  the  rest  of  the  train 
and  robbed  the  passengers  of  their  money  and 
weapons,  all  except  a  negro,  who  handed  them 
twenty  dollars,  having  concealed  the  rest  in  his 
boot.  Four  of  them  entered  the  mail-room, 
leaving  two  others  to  overawe  the  passengers. 
They  dragged  me  up  to  a  sitting  position  and 
demanded  the  combination,  swearing  that  I  was 
shamming,  and  that  they  would  shoot  me  if  I 
did  not  tell.  One  fellow  snapped  his  revolver 
at  me,  to  show  that  they  were  in  earnest,  but 
fortunately'  it  did  not  go  off,  else,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability',  I  would  not  be  here  to  tell  you  the 
storyn 

“  Suddenly',  while  they  were  shaking  and 
kicking  me,  an  accident  happened  that  I  have 
no  doubt  helped  to  save  my  life,  and  Wells, 
Fargo,  and  Company  their  money. 

“  I  swallowed  the  piece  of  soap  ! 

“  Ugh  !  how  deadly  sick  and  faint  I  not  all 


“  We  are  racing  along  merrily  now.” 


the  conductor  declares  that  the  paint-work  has 
caught  fire. 

The  glass  in  the  windows  has  grown  hot  to 
the  touch  !  We  are  rushing  through  a  sea  of 
flame,  the  shrieking  and  coughing  of  the 
women  here  becoming  heartrending,  while  the 
men  stand  about  in  sullen  groups,  peering  out 
into  the  yellow,  lurid  light. 

Suddenly  we  are  plunged  into  profound  dark¬ 
ness.  It  gradually  clears  away,  but  we  are  ter¬ 
rified  afresh  by  the  grinding  and  jolting  of  the 
train.  Have  we  run  off  the  rails  ?  and  are  we 
to  be  left  a  burning  wreck  in  the  middle  of  this 
awful  scene  ? 

The  suspense  is  great,  but  only  lasts  for  a 
minute.  The  train  comes  to  an  abrupt  halt, 
and  the  door  is  opened  with  a  bang,  while  the 
voice  of  the  conductor  is  heard,  saying,  “  Jump 
out  lively,  lads  ;  she’s  on  fire  outside  !  Bring 
along  your  blankets  and  rugs.” 

We  need  no  second  invitation  for  this,  and 
presently  are  standing  outside  in  a  white  fog, 
beating  at  the  light  flames  which  run  over  the 
cars  like  will-o’-the-wisps,  for  the  paint-work  is 
on  fire,  as  he  predicted,  and  is  blistered,  black¬ 
ened,  and  scorched.  In  a  few  more  minutes  our 
blankets  would  have  been  of  no  avail.  As  it  is, 
our  handsome  train  is  a  sadly  disfigured  object. 


The  strong-minded  woman  is  busy  writing 
“  copy’  ”  -when  we  next  observe  her,  but  we  note 
that  a  subdued  air  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
hounceable  manner  she  adopted  towards  the 
male  sex.  Evidently  she  is  heartily  ashamed 
of  her  sudden  collapse. 

We  gather  round  the  conductor,  while  he  tells 
us  a  wonderful  story  of  how  his  train  was  stopped 
once  by  road-agents,  and  how  he  saved  the  gold. 
As  an  example  of  the  desperate  daring  of  these 
ruffians  I  may  give  it  here. 

“It’s  about  ten  years  ago,  gentlemeD,”  he 
said,  “and  happened  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  w'est  of  Larramie.  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  safe  of  Wells,  Fargo,  and  Company.  It 
contained  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in 
gold,  and  I  was  the  only  one  who  knew  the 
combination  of  the  lock.  Suddenly  the  train 
broke  up  with  a  jerk,  and  some  one  shouted  out 
‘  ltoad-agents  !  ’  In  a  moment  it  flashed  across 
me  that  they  would  have  the  combination  out 
of  me  or  kill  me.  How  could  I  prevent  this 
was  the  first  thought  that  flashed  through  my 
head.  I  was  standing  in  the  mail-room  at  the 
time,  and  almost  as  the  thought  entered  my 
head  my  eyes  fell  on  the  soap-box.  I  sprang 
for  it,  clapped  a  piece  of  soap  in  my  mouth,  and 
flung  myself  on  the  floor. 


in  a  minute !  The  man  who  had  hold  of  me 
dropped  me,  saying  to  his  companion, 

“  ‘  It’s  no  sham,  Dick.  He’s  dying.  Look 
at  the  cold  sweat  on  his  forehead.’ 

“  I  dropped  to  the  floor  like  a  log,  rolled  over 
on  my  face,  and  was  deadly  sick. 

“  ‘It’s  the  yellow  fever,’  cried  another  of  the 
ruffians,  and  the  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth  ere  they  all  ran  out  in  terror,  and 
mounting  their  nags,  rode  off  at  full  speed. 

“  It  was  not  long  before  we  removed  the 
obstruction  and  got  way  on  the  train  again. 
The  passengers  v'ere  delighted  that  the  ruffians 
were  baulked  of  their  design  upon  the  safe,  but 
thought  my  prostration  was  caused  by  fright, 
and  were  loud  in  their  expressions  of  admiration 
for  my  courage.  That  was  ten  years  ago,  but 
even  to-day  it  makes  me  qualmish  to  look  at 
a  piece  of  old  Brown  Windsor.  That’s  the  story, 
gentlemen.  ” 

We  thanked  the  conductor  for  his  story,  and 
an  hour  after  that  the  charred  and  blackened 
python  rushed  forward  into  the  darkness,  with  a 
hundred  restless  brains  becalmed  in  sleep,  and 
naught  between  them  and  the  perils  of  the 
night  save  the  mercy  of  Heaven  and  the  watch¬ 
ful  eye  of  the  engineer. 
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HOW  TO  DRESS  A  SALMON-FLY. 


By  J.  Harrington  Keene,  Author  of  “Fish,  and  how  to  Catch  them,”  etc. 
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rilHB  making  of  a  salmon-fly  calls  forth  not 
JL  only  the  highest  mechanical  resources  of 
the  maker,  but  also  liis  taste  in  respect  of  the 
arrangement  of  colours  and  his  sense  of  sym¬ 
metry  of  form.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  what 
the  beautiful  and  brilliant  creation  yclept  a  , 
salmon-fly  is  understood  by  the  salmon  to  be,  j 
for  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  j 
no  creature  within  the  ken  of  man,  unless  it  be  ! 
some  splendid-plumed  bird  of  paradise, — which  1 


any  other  for  salmon-flies.  However,  suppose 
it  is  the  Pennell  in  the  present  case,  out  of 
deference  to  my  own  opinion.  Having  selected 
your  hook  as  to  size,  take  a  piece  of  good  round 
salmon-gut  sufficiently  long  to  be  doubled  into 
a  loop  and  whipped,  as  shown  at  fig.  1.  Do 
not  tie  the  silk  quite  up  to  the  top,  or  the 
shoulder  sf  the  fly  will  be  somewhat  clumsy  when 
you  come  to  make  it.  Having  done  this  in  the 
ordinary  way,  put  the  bend  of  the  hook  in  a 


Fig.  I.  Fig.  2. 
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demands  our  attention  :  cut  off  a  length  of  floss 
silk  and  a  length  of  tinsel,  and  tie  with  your 
silk  in  the  usual  way  next  to  the  ostrich  herl 
aforesaid.  If  the  hackle  is  to  be  wound  spirally 
from  tail  to  head,  as  in  Fig.  5,  it  must  also  be 
tied  on  at  the  same  time  (see  Fig.  3).  How 
take  the  floss,  having  made  it  perfectly  smooth 
and  flat,  and  wind  it  round  the  hook  so  as  to- 
make  an  even  shining  silk  body.  When  you 
reach  the  end  of  the  shank  (having  spirally 

Fig-  4. 


bird  the  salmon,  as  it  is  not  found  in  tropical 
rivers,  could  never  have  seen. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  cannot  here  stay  to  discuss 
it.  Salmon  unquestionably  do  take  the  salmon- 
fl-y,  and  in  the  following  article  I  will  briefly 
direct  the  reader  how  to  make  a  lure  of  this  kind, 
and  then  enumerate  a  dozen  of  the  principal 
killing  flies  of  my  acquaintance. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  before  going  further, 
that  the  tyro  has  mastered  the  principles  and 
details  of  trout  flymaking  to  a  certain  extent,— 
a  matter  fully  explained  in  my  papers  on  1  ‘  Fish- 
;  ing- Tackle,”  which  appeared  in  the  Boy’s  Own 
Paper  last  autumn.  Unless  he  has  done  so,  it 
j  is  almost  useless  for  him  to  Degin  salmon-fly 
manufacture  ;  granted,  however,  that  this  is  the 
casi,  the  following  will  be  easy  of  apprehension 
and  practice. 

The  hook  I  always  select  for  salmon-flies 
myself  is  the  pattern  before  spoken  of,  viz., 
Pennell’s.  Now  I  am  far  from  advocating  this 
for  </«’c^-bodied  flies,  preferring  in  such  case  a 
Limerick  or  Sneck  pattern — indeed  the  two 
latter  makes  are  used  more  extensively  than 


small  vice  (to  be  had  at  any  watchmaker's  imple¬ 
ment  shop).  This  is  a  great  help  to  the  amateur, 
though  the  professional  tyro  usually  does  all 
the  fly  between  tho  fingers  only.  Now  tie  on 
the  tag  (Fig.  1).  Having  done  this,  turn  it 
back  and  wrap  it  once  or  twice  round  the  hook, 
securing  it  by  means  of  two  half-hitches.  Snip 
oft'  the  end  and  it  presents  the  appearance  shown 
at  Fig.  2.  The  tail  is  the  next  consideration 
(Fig.  2),  and  is  usually  of  the  topping  of  some 
elastic  feather.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary 
that  this  tail  be  of  several  different  colours, 
which  adds  very  often  to  its  attractiveness.  Let 
the  fibres  be  so  selected  and  put  on  as  to  bend 
upward,  as  shown.  Take  three  turns  of  your 
silk  and  tie  with  two  half-hitches.  Now  take  an 
ostrich  herl  (that  is,  fibre  from  an  ostrich  fea¬ 
ther — by-the-by,  you  can  beg,  borrow,  but  not 
steal,  whatever  old  ostrich  feather  your  sister 
disdains)  and  whip  it  on  by  means  of  three  turns 
and  two  half-hitches,  then  wind  round  two  or 
three  times  next  the  tinsel,  as  shown  at  Fig.  3 ; 
fasten  it  as  before. 

The  body  and  its  accompanying  tinsel  next 


brought  up  your  tying  silk  also  before),  tie  it 
j  securely  with  two  half- hitches  ;  next  wind  up 
,  your  tinsel  in  spiral  fashion  as  shown,  Fig.  4, 
and  fasten  off.  Next  wind  your  hackle  in 
spirals  by  side  of  your  tinsel  and.  finish  off  as 
shown  at  Fig.  5.  Let  this  fastening  be  very 
secure.  Now  touch  this  knot  with  shellac  var¬ 
nish  and  lay  aside  to  dry.  Sometimes  another 
hackle  of  different  colour,  or  even  two,  are  added, 
to  give  variety  to  the  appearance  of  the  fly.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  not,  however,  substan¬ 
tially  altered.  The  foregoing  is  the  basis  of 
procedure  in  all  flies  up  to  this  stage. 

The  fly  now  appears  as  shown  at  Fig.  5,  and 
we  now  come  to  the  nicest  task  of  all,  viz., 
winging  the  fly,  as  in  Fig.  6.  A  short  space 
at  the  head,  as  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  7,  is  of 
course  left  uncovered.  Well  wax  your  silk,  and 
select  such  feathers — whether  mallard  or  turkey 
or  a  mixture  of  feathers  be  used — with  judg¬ 
ment,  so  that  they  may  be  of  the  silkiest  and 
most  elastic  kind.  Cut  them  of  proper  length. 
In  some  flies  each  fibre  is  even,  in  others,  as  in 
the  representative  one  before  us,  they  are  varied,. 
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and  tie  -with  one  or  two  sharp  turns  of  the  silk, 
finishing  with  two  half-hitches  or  a  cloven  hitch, 
which  is  the  most  secure.  Touch  this  knot 
with  varnish,  and  lay  aside  to  dry.  Sometimes 
there  is  an  over  wing  and  an  under  one.  These 
•must,  of  course,  "be  tied  separately. 

The  last  thing  in  our  salmon-fly  is  the  head, 
and  as  shown  in  Fig.  6  I  use  a  herl  of  either 
peacock  or  ostrich.  Chenille  makes  a  capital 
head,  and  it  should  he  securely  tied  as  before. 
(See  Fig.  7).  Touch  the  silk  with  varnish, 
then  take  two  turns,  and  end  with  a  cloven 
hitch  round  the  remaining  end  of  the  hook’s 
shank.  Varnish  again,  and  you  have  made  a 


salmon-fly — true,  a  plain  one,  and  an  ugly  or 
neat,  according  to  your  deftness,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  a  fly.  All  salmon-flies  are  made  on  the 
foregoing  principles,  and  he  must  be  a  dunce 
indeed  who  does  not  improve  till  he  is  a  pro¬ 
ficient  after  such  a  severely  practical  and  simple 
exposition  as  that  I  have  given.  Fig.  8  shows 
a  bunch  of  feathers  ready  for  using. 

One  or  two  hints  may  here  be  given,  as  a  sort 
of  addenda  to  what  has  been  said.  Always  use 
a  long  piece  of  silk  for  whipping  to  start  with. 
A  pair  of  tweezers  (spring),  before  referred  to, 
to  be  had  of  anybody  in  the  tackle  trade 
for  a  few  pence,  are  useful.  Never  be  hasty, 


but  painstaking  and  deliberate  in  all  you 
do.  Put  your  tools  down  in  one  place  uni¬ 
formly  when  not  in  use.  Keep  yonr  hands 
clean.  Take  care  your  scissors  are  sharp 
and  well  pointed,  and,  above  all,  practise 
your  art  incessantly.  Get  a  pattern  fly  and 
imitate  it  till  your  imitation  is  exact,  then 
proceed  to  others  of  a  more  complex  and  difficult 
kind.  Finally  design  for  yourself,  for  I  know 
as  an  experimental  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
killing  flies  (for  salmon)  ever  used  on  Shannon, 
Dee,  or  Tweed,  have  been  manufactured  by 
makers  who  never  even  saw  a  salmon  in  its 
native  element,  much  less  captured  one. 

( To  be  concluded.) 


YACHT,  CANOE,  AND  BOAT  BUILDING. 

By  C.  Staxsfeld-Hicks. 


PART  II. 


We  have  now  got  some  insight  into  the  I  depth.  The  Americans,  on  the  contrary,  build 
mysteries  of  designing,  but  before  pro-  |  yachts  of  great  beam  and  shallow  draught.  The 


•'Ceeding  to  build  it  will  be  well  to  look  at  the 
different  types  of  craft  and  obtain  some  idea  of 


Type  1.  Midship  Section. 

A  A  Water-line. 

causes  which  produce  had  effects.  The  racing 
English  yachts  of  the  present  day  are  built  under 


first  type  rely  on  what  is  called  artificial  stability, 
which  is  obtained  by  a  heavy  lead  keel  and 
depth  of  hold,  which  allow  of  a  low  centre  of 
gravity.  The  second  type  rely  on  natural 
stability,  which  arises  from  their  great  beam. 
The  first  are  impossible  to  capsize,  as,  the  greater 
the  angle  they  are  careened  to,  the  greater  the 
righting  moment  caused  by  the  elevation  of  the 


heavy  lead  keel  and  ballast  at  the  end  of  the 
lever  (i.e., the  depth  of  immersed  body),  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  sails  being  at  an  acute  angle, 
allow  the  wind  to  pass  over  them,  opposing  less 
and  less  resistance  as  the  vessel  heels  more  and 
more.  But  with  these  good  qualities,  such 
vessels  are  more  or  less  wet,  as  they  plunge 
through  the  -waves  instead  of  rising  to  them. 
The  other  class  of  vessel  are  fast  in  light  winds, 
and  stand  well  up  to  their  canvas  in  a  blow,  as 
long  as  they  do  not  heel  more  than  a  certain 
angle.  This  point  (which  exists  in  all  such  vessels, 


righting,  and  it  is  not  long  ago  that  a  splendid 
American  schooner  yacht  was  lost  in  this 
manner.  The  ill-fated  Captain,  lost  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  is  another  instance. 

Last  year  the  15-ton  English  racing  cutter 
Maggie  was  sent  over  to  New  York,  and 
showed  the  decided  superiority  of  her  type  by 
beating  in  the  most  hollow  manner  the  American 
yachts  matched  against  her,  so  that  America, 
which  showed  us  the  way  with  the  splendid 
schooner  America  in  1851,  which  carried  off 
the  challenge  cup  and  beat  all  our  yachts  here, 
has  now  to  learn  from  us  in  the  matter  of  yacht 
designing. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  shallow 
type  is  the  want  of  head  room  in  the  cabins 
and  small  accommodation. 

Draught  of  water  is  a  great  consideration.  No 
boat  will  sail  to  windward  unless  she  has  suffi¬ 
cient  hold  of  the  water,  and  the  draught  must  be 
distributed  according  to  the  result  you  wish  to 
obtain,  thus  : — 

Fig.  A  is  a  sheer  plan  of  a  craft  with  a  lot  of 
gripe  or  forefoot  (b  b)  as  compared  with  the  dead- 
wood  aft  (c  c).  Such  a  boat  would  need  a  very 
long  bowsprit  and  big  head-sail,  and,  in  fact, 
her  whole  sail-plan  would  have  to  be  entirely 

Fi  c.  A." 


different  from  Fig.  B,  in  which  the  forefoot  is  cut 
away,  greatly  reducing  the  gripe,  while  the  area 
of  deadwood  aft  is  much  greater. 

Fig.  B  is  after  the  type  of  a  modern  cutter. 
The  line  of  the  sternpost  at  d  d  has  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  rake;  this  makes  the  vessel  quick 
in  staj's,  and  answers  well  in  a  sea-going  vessel 
which  can  ho  steered  by  men  on  board,  but  in  a 
model  it  is  indispensable  to  give  more  dead- 
wood  ;  in  fact,  the  sternpost  of  a.  model  would 
have  to  come  at  E  e  in  order  to  carry  her  main¬ 
sail  without  luffing  up  into  the  wind.  Of 


i 

E 


certain  rules  of  measurement,  which  produce  I  and  is  called  the  “vanishing  point”)  reached,  I  course,  it  is  possible  to  sail  a  model  boat  cut 
extremely  long  vessels  of  little  beam  and  great  I  the  vessel  capsizes  without  any  possibility  of  |  away  as  at  d  e,  by  carefully  balancing  her  sails 
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(carrying  a  small  mainsail  and  good-sized  head- 
sails),  but  sucli  a  boat  would  be  beaten  by  one 
of  the  same  length  with  keel  prolonged  to  e  e, 
if  both  were  equally  well  designed.  In  fact,  in 
a  model  it  is  best  to  give  as  much  length  as 
possible  along  the  keel,  taking  care  that  the 
sternpost  draws  about  twice  as  much  water  as 
the  bow,  in  order  that  she  may  steer  on  a  wind 
without  a  rudder. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  a  tyro  is 
to  mast  his  vessel  properly.  In  all  boats  there 
is  what  is  called  the  centre  of  lateral  resist¬ 
ance.  Lateral  resistance  is  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  boat  when  pushed  side  first  against  the 
water ;  direct  resistance  is  that  offered  by  the 
avater  when  the  boat  is  propelled  bows  first. 
According  to  the  shape  of  the  immersed  body  of 
the  boat  and  the  amount  of  the  gripe  forward 
and  deadwood  aft,  so  will  the  centre  of  lateral 
resistance  alter.  And  yet  it  must  be  found  in 
order  to  plan  your  sails  and  place  the  mast. 
There  are  ways  of  calculating  such  points  before 
the  vessel  is  constructed,  but  for  you  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  proceed  in  this  way.  Take  your 
model  and  fasten  a  string  from  bow  to  stern 
tightly  round  the  boat  just  at  the  water-line. 
Then  tie  another  piece  to  the  first,  about  where 
you  think  by  pulling  the  other  end  you  will 
get  the  boat  to  come  towards  you  through  the 
water  without  the  bow  or  stern  coming  first  to 
you.  You  will  find  on  the  first  attempt  that 
one  or  other  will  do  so,  and  you  must  shift  the 
string  you  are  pulling  on  along  the  one  round 
the  boat,  until  you  get  a  point  where  the  boat 
comes  laterally  towards  you,  neither  bow  nor 
stern  first.  That  point  will  be  for  your  purpose 
the  centre  of  lateral  resistance.  The  next  thing 
is  to  find  the  centre  of  effort  of  your  sail-plan. 

( To  be  continued.) 


is  printed  on,  so  that  it  does  not  lose  that  peculiar 
crispness  which  is  characteristic  of  it,  and  forms  one 
of  the  safeguards  against  forgery'.  The  paper  is  ex¬ 
pressly  made  for  the  purpose  by  one  firm  only,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  strength,  lightness,  and  water¬ 
marks.  The  printing-machine  is  self-registering. 
The  private  mark  is  private,  and  is  therefore  not 
known  to  so  many  thousands  as  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  3.  Tile  majority  of  valleys  do  not  follow  the 
line  of  a  fault,  though  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  to 
he  more  likely  for  them  to  do  so.  If  you  mean  why 
do  not  valleys  follow  the  fault  lines,  see  any  of  the 
treatises  by  Ramsay,  Green,  or  Geikie.  We  have  no 
space  to  go  clea.rly  into  the  matter  here. 

J.  N. — There  is  a  way  of  squaring  numbers  by  comple¬ 
ment  and  supplement,  if  that  is  what  you  mean  by 
the  American  system.  We  first  met  with  it  in  a 
little  work  called  “  Lightning  Arithmetic,"  published 
in  San  Francisco  by  G.  Fruslier  Howard.  You  take 
the  ten  next  before  the  number,  add  to  the  number 
to  be  squared  the  difference  between  it  and  the  ten, 
multiply  that  by  the  ten,  and  then  square  the  differ¬ 
ence  you  got  at  first  and  add  it  to  the  result.  Thus 
to  square  13  you  take  the  nearest  ten  behind  it, 
which  happens  here  to  be  10,  subtract  it  from  13, 
and  get  3  ;  then  you  add  3  to  13,  and  multiply  by  10 
—mother  words,  13+3x10=100  ;  and  then  you  add 
the  square  of  3,  namely,  9,  so  that  the  full  calcula¬ 
tion  runs  (13+3xl0)+9=109.  In  large  numbers  the 
gain  is  great,  thus  —1007 squared =(1007  +  7  X  1000)+49, 
or  1,014,049.  This  is  called  squaring  by  supplement ; 
squaring  by  complement  is  taking  the  ten  next  in 
front  of  the  number,  and  subtracting  instead  of  add¬ 
ing.  Thus  993  squared  would  be  (993—7  X  1000)+49  = 
980,049. 

W.  P.  C.  —  Witenngemote,  with  the  accent  on  the 
“wit.”  Our  old  Parliament— the  “meeting  of  the 
wise  men.” 

RENVrwH  — 1.  Better  use  cement.  2.  It  does  not 
weaken  the  lamp’s  reflective  power  unless  very  large. 
3.  The  toe-nails  should  be  kept  long,  and  not  rounded 
off  too  much  at  the  corners,  as  there  is  the  danger  of 
their  growing  in.  The  left-hand  drawing  is  best,  but 
the  nails  are  not  long  enough,  though  it  depends 
greatly  oil  the  shape  of  the  toe. 

Alpha  Delta. — You  will  find  a  great  deal  about  etch¬ 
ing  in  Mr.  P.  G.  Ilamerton’s  “Etching  and  Etchers,” 
published  by  Macmillan. 


Mars. — Catamarans 
are  made  of  three 
pointed  pine  logs, 
two  of  them  about 
thirty  inches  wide 
and  twenty  feet 
long,  and  the  third 
about  forty  inches 
wide  and  twenty- 
five  feet  long.  The 
logs  are  secured 
by  three  spreaders 
and  cross-lash- 
ingsi  When  a  sail 
is  used  an  out¬ 
rigger  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  two 
poles  as  a  balance, 
with  a  bamboo 
mast  and  yard, 
and  a  mat  or  cot¬ 
ton-cloth  sail.  All  this  gear  is  connected  together, 
so  that  when  the  tack  and  sheet  of  the  sail  are  let 
go  it  falls  fore  and  aft  alongside.  In  carrying  a 
press  of  sail,  the  catamarans  are  trimmed  by  going 
out  on  the  poles  so  as  to  keep  them  level.  Their 
speed  is  at  times  quite  thirty  miles  an  hour.  In 
last  year's  “Scientific  American”  and  “Field’’ 
there  were  working  drawings  of  a  catamaran  plea¬ 
sure-boat. 


J.  KEANE.— The  “Decisive  Battles  of  the  World"  was 
written  by  Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  who  was  Chief  Justice  of 
Ceylon  ;  and  there  are  various  editions,  obtainable 
almost  anywhere. 

Captain.— You  can  obtain  all  such  information  regard¬ 
ing  commissions  in  the  army  by  applying  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  Whitehall,  s.W.  In  these  days  of 
army  reorganisation  there  are  constant  changes,  and 
the  latest  of  these  you  can  only  learn  by  going  to 
headquarters.  The  militia  now  form  third  and  fourth 
battalions  to  the  regiments  with  which  they  have 
been  linked. 


Phi.— 1.  You  can  get  the  “  Dagonet  Ballads,”  and  other 
books  by  Mr.  George  E.  Sims,  at  most  booksellers’. 
2.  Wine  Office  Court. 

C.  L.  SWEF.NY. — Apply  to  the  Emigration  Agent  for 
Canada  at  10,  Victoria  Chambers,  s.W. 

Notabilia  Quidem.— 1.  No.  2.  Bank  notes  are  printed 
from  electrot  ypes  on  a  peculiar  paper  with  a  peculiar 
ink.  The  value  of  the  notes  printed  per  week  at  the 
Bank  of  England  averages  £24,000,000,  and  new  paper 


Quep.ist.— The  radiated  sulphate  of  barytes,  or  Bolog¬ 
nese  stone,  which,  after  being  placed  in  the  sun’s 
rays,  phosphoresces  in  the  dark,  does  so  because  it 
has  absorbed  part  of  the  energy  of  the  light  vibra¬ 
tions  which  have  fallen  upon  it,  and  hence  motion  of 
the  particles,  and  radiation  of  the  light,  just  as  a 
body  absorbs  heat  and  then  gives  it  off  again.  There 
is  no  chemical  decomposition. 

Dominican.— The  motto  may  he  freely  rendered  as 
“  All  that  concerns  boys  is  the  subject  of  this  book.” 

C.  S.  Nairns.— You  will  find  “The  Battle  of  Carter’s 
Hill  ’’  in  Nos.  80  and  87. 

T.  E.— Tortoises  are  reptiles,  just  as  turtles  and  terra¬ 
pins  are.  Order — Clielouia. 

Freshwater  Sailor.— The  information  you  ask  for  is 
contained  in  the  articles  you  tell  us  you  have  read. 
The  “  Week  on  the  Thames”  contained  all  particulars 
as  to  cost. 

C.  J?.— 1.  Septuagesima,  Sexagesima,  etc  ,  are  so  called 
from  the  number  of  days  there  are  between  them 
and  Easter.  2.  Glad  to  hear  you  made  the  Perpetual 
Calendar.  The  difference  of  the  day  in  1492  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  you  have  forgotten  the  calendar  was 
altered  in  1752,  in  which  year  there  was  no  3rd,  or 
4th,  or  5th.  or  6th,  or  7th,  or  8th,  or  9th,  or  10th,  or 
11th,  or  12th,  or  13th  of  September.  The  Calendar 
was  only  designed  for  dates  subsequent  to  that 
alteration 

A  Laddie  frae  Arrandoon.— 1.  Mr.  Huskisson,  one 
of  the  members  for  Liverpool  and  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  was  killed  at  Parksi.de,  about  seven¬ 
teen  miles  down  the  line,  on  the  day  that  the  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Manchester  Railway  was  opened.  He  was 
knocked  down  as  he  was  resuming  his  seat  after 
shaking  hands  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  George 
Stephenson,  who  drove  the  engine  which  took  away 
the  injured  gentleman,  did  the  fifteen  miles  to  sur¬ 
gical  aid  in  twenty-five  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-six  miles  an  hour,  the  greatest  speed  that  had 
ever  up  to  then  been  attained  by  man.  Stephenson 
is  the  name,  not  Stevenson.  2.  Mr.  IV.  H.  G.  King¬ 
ston  was  born  in  1814,  and  died  in  18S0. 

Cocker  Spaniel.— 1.  The  dew  claws  may  he  removed 
if  the  puppy  is  very  young.  Otherwise  not.  In  any 
case  a  boy  should  not  do  it.  Take  the  pup  to  a  vet. 
2.  P«ead  the  points  of  the  various  dogs  as  given  in 
our  articles  on  Boys’  Dogs  in  the  last  volume. 

II  H.  Collins.— There  are  many  such  cases  ;  the  old 
title  becomes  extinct  through  forfeiture  or  default  of 
heirs,  aud  centuries  afterwards  somebody  having  not 
the  slightest  connection  with  the  family  which  held 
it  is  raised  to  the  peerage  under  a  similar  style. 
Persons  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  can,  subject  to 
certain  restrictions,  choose  their  own  titles,  and  the 
“  borrowed  lustre  of  a  famous  name”  is  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  way  of  hiding  the  brand-new  nature  of  the 
ennobled  one's  nobility  Most  titled  families  are 
curiously  modern  ;  the  titles  are  old,  but  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  bearers  of  them  are  “men  who  have  risen” 
within  comparatively  recent  times. 

S.  T.  JAMES. — You  will  find  articles  on  Modelling  in 
Clay  in  “Amateur  Work,”  published  monthly  by 
Ward  and  Lock. 


Jake.— Our  arti¬ 
cles  on  Train¬ 
ing  for  Sports 
began  in  No. 
74  and  ended 
in  No.  84. 


D.  H.— Too  many 
questions. 

“Our  Holiday 
Tramp  ”  began 
in  No.  75,  and 
ended  in  No. 

84. 

H.  J.  VELTOM.— 

Ashover  is  in 
Derbyshire,  a 
few  miles  south 
of  Chesterfield. 

Robin  Hood’s 
mark,  a  “rock¬ 
ing-stone,”  is 
close  by,  and 
there  is  also  a 
“turning- 
stone  ”  not  far 
off. 

O.  E.  —  Soldiers 
are  generally 
said  to  have  been  first  put  into  uniform  and  paid  in 
coin  by  Edward  nr. 

Tailor. — Beachy  Head  is  the  loftiest  headland  on  the 
south  coast.  It  is  504  feet  high.  The  caverns  are 
for  shipwrecked  sailors  to  take  refuge  in.  The  battle 
was  in  1690,  and  we  got  the  worst  of  it. 

Morton  M. — The  “  triatie  stay  ”  is  the  stay  which  in 
schooners  runs  from  the  foremast  head  to  the  main¬ 
mast  head.  In  models  it  is  rarely  used  when  a  fore¬ 
topsail  is  carried,  as  the  sail  cannot  come  over  by 
itself.  Sloop  is  now  the  national  American  rig  for 
single-masted  small  vessels,  as  the  cutter  is  the  English 
national  rig  for  such  craft.  A  yawl  has  a  very  small 
mizen,  stepped  behind  the  sternpost,  and  a  bump¬ 
kin  ;  a  ketch  has  a  larger  mizen,  stepped  forward  of 
the  sternpost,  nobumpkin,  and  the  sail  has  a  gaff, 
not  a  yard— in  fact,  a  ketch  looks  like  a  schooner 
with  a  ridiculously  small  mainsail.  In  American 
schooners  the  mainmast  comes  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  length,  aqd  the  maintopsail  yard  is  so  fitted 
as  to  make  the  sail  look  like  a  jib-headed  one. 

F.  A.— There  are  “two  points  on  the  earth’s  surface 
where  there  is  only  one  point  of  the  compass,”  in 
your  friend’s  words,  or  neither  east  nor  west.  Those 
two  points  are  the  poles.  It  must  be  obvious  to  you 
that  if  you  were  standing  exactly  on  the  north  pole 
it  would  not  matter  in  what  direction  you  turned, 
for  you  would  only  look  due  south.  And  so  at  the 
south  pole  you  would  have  to  look  due  north.  In 
fact,  three  points  of  the  compass  would  be  wanting, 
for  if  you  gazed  even  at  your  feet  you  would  be  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  other  pole. 

Portis  Dubris. — The  founder  of  the  family  was  Sir 
Robert  Gifford,  who  was  born  on  February  24.  1779, 
and  who  became  Solicitor-General  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1817,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1S24.  He  was  created  a  baron 
on  tlie  30th  of  the  same  month. 


OUR  SCHOOL  SPORTS. 

The  summer ’s  come  ;  the  month  of  June  is  drawing  to 
a  close, 

The  sports  come  off  within  a  week,  each  day  excitement 
grows, 

For  almost  every  hoy  in  school  has  set  himself  to  train. 

Though  no  one  finds  it  easy  from  all  dainties  to  refrain. 

The  talk  is  all  of  handicaps,  of  times,  and  jumps,  and 
sprints. 

The  self-elected  trainers  give  their  men  mysterious 
hints 

To  force  the  pace  along  the  top  or  hold  in  till  the 
straight. 

To  go  in  strong  for  exercise  to  minimise  one’s  weight. 

The  day ’s  arrived ;  the  visitors  and  parents  come  in 
force, 

The  sisters,  aunts,  and  cousins  saunter  round  the  level 
course ; 

They  don’t  know  much  about  it,  but  they  like  to  see 
the  fun, 

And  what  a  happy  moment  when  their  Tom  some  race 
has  won  ! 

“When  Greek  meets  Greek,”  the  poet  sings,  “then 
qpmes  the  tug  of  war  ;  ” 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  are  at  it  now  amidst  a  deafening 
roar ; 

“Pull,  Jenkins,  Junior!  Go  it.  Brown!  they’re  slip¬ 
ping  !  give  it  sheet  !  ” 

The  Fifth  give  way,  they  cross  the  line— but  not  upon 
their  feet. 

See  !  Smith  and  .Tones,  two  favourite  cracks,  are  iu 
the  half-mile  race ; 

Smith  leads  the  running  for  a  lap  at  more  like  “  quar¬ 
ter”  pace, 

But  Jones  creeps  up  the  second  lap  and  leaves  poor 
Smith  behind, 

Who  soon  retires  for  lack  of  that  which  poets  call  his 
“wind.”  lYouna 
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Young  Potts,  a  swell  in  hat  and  gloves,  thinks  racing 
doesn't  pay, 

So  hands  the  ladies  ices  and  refreshments  on  a 
tray ; 

He  calls  all  training  stupid,  and  looks  on  with  pitying  j 
smile 

As  half  the  three-legged  runners  come  to  grief  in  splen-  I 
did  style.  I 


But  still  he  can’t  help  envying  those  fellows  who  have 
won, 

Who  take  away  the  prizes  when  the  day’s  events  are 
done. 

When  the  Doctor’s  eldest  daughter,  whom  the  school 
as  one  adore. 

Presents  the  cups  and  watches  'midst  three  cheers  and 
one  cheer  more. 


'Tis  over  now,  and  soon  the  lads  will  seek  their  welcome 
beds. 

With  memories  of  the  day’s  events  still  running  through 
their  heads ; 

The  winners  dreaming  once  again  of  that  triumphal 
burst. 

Whilst  the  losers  fancy  to  their  joy  they’re- coming  in 
the  first  1  Paul  Blake. 


1.— When  Greek  . meets  Greek. 

2.— Some  deeply-interested  spectators. 
3  -Some  less  interested  spectators. 


OUR  SCHOOL  SPORTS. 

4. — For  the  victors.  I  6. — The  three-legged  race.  A  little  mixed. 

5. _ “  Congratulate  you.  old  feller.  You  did  very  well  7.— The  last  but  not  the  hast  interesting  part  of  tho 

indeed,  eonsidtring.”  |  day’s  proceedings. 
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The  meeting  with  Mr.  Yapp. 


THROUGH  FIRE  AND  THROUGH 


WATER : 


A  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  PERIL. 


By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Millington. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


ONE  of  the  first  objects  which  met  Jack’s 
eye  on  returning  to  the  village  was  a 
broad-shouldered  figure  very  unlike  that 
of  an  Arab,  wrapped  in  an  old  haik,  with 
a  red  fez  cap  upon  his  head,  in  which  dis¬ 
guise  he  quickly  recognised  his  old  friend 
Yapp.  The  boys  had  seen  nothing  of 
their  countryman  since  the  first  day  of  their 
captivity,  and  it  may  be  conceived  how 
greatly  they  rejoiced  to  find  that  one,  at 
least,  of  them,  was  still  near  them.  Mr. 
Yapp,  too,  was  evidently  going  with  them, 
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whatever  their  destination  might  be.  They 
soon  found  opportunity  to  creep  to  his 
side. 

' ‘  Why,  bless  your  hearts !  ”  he  exclaimed, 
with  unconcealed  emotion;  “bless  your 
hearts,  my  dear  lads,  I  was  afraid  you  was 
both  dead,  I  was  indeed.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  you,  and  trying  to  get  tidings 
of  you  ;  but  look  here.” 

He  pointed  to  his  ankles,  which  were 
covered  with  sores,  and  bleeding. 

‘  ‘  Look  here ;  I  have  been  tied  up  like  a 
dog  in  one  of  them  filthy  huts,  crawling  ali 
over  with  maggots  and  vermin,  and  the 
more  I  tried  to  get  away  the  tighter  they 
bound  me — ropes-ends  from  our  own  ship, 
too,  never  meant  for  such  a  job  as  that. 
Eut  no  matter;  here  you  are,  Mr.  Wren, 
and  here  you  are,  Jack — Jack  Chirp.  Oh, 
dear  me ;  I’m  afraid,  though,  they  have 
taken  all  the  chirp  out  of  you,  my  poor 
lads — my  poor  dear  lads  !  ” 

And  as  he  looked  down  at  the  worn, 
emaciated,  grimy  faces  of  the  young  mid¬ 
shipman  and  his  friend  Jack,  the  sturdy 
gunner  could  scarcely  keep  the  tears  which 
filled  his  eyes  from  running  down  his 
cheeks. 

“What  are  they  going  to  do?”  Max 
asked. 

“Can’t  say.  I  have  been  crying  out 
ever  since  I  came  here  for  the  Quonsool 
Inglees — that’s  the  way  to  pronounce  it. 
They  are  going  to  take  us  to  Tangier,  I 
hope.  I  have  been  telling  them  as  plainly 
as  my  hands  and  looks  can  speak  that  they 
can  have  as  much  money  as  they  like  for 
us,  by  way  of  ransom  or  reward,  if  they 
will  but  take  us  to  our  consul.  But  they 
won’t  believe  me ;  for  you  see  they  have 
no  right  to  lay  hands  upon  us,  or  to  claim 
anything  for  British  subjects.  If  we  were 
Italians  or  Greeks,  or  any  of  those  nations, 
they  could  demand  a  ransom ;  but  for 
Englishmen  to  be  found  in  their  clutches 
would  perhaps  get  them  into  trouble.  See 
how  they  have  robbed  and  plundered  us, 
stripped  us  of  everything  that  we  had,  and 
given  us  these  ragged  wrap-rascals  of  their 
own  for  our  only  covering.  So  I  don't 
know  what  they  will  do  with  us.” 

Mr.  Yapp  remembered  to  have  heard 
that  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  the 
Moors  to  carry  their  captives,  those  espe¬ 
cially  whom  they  were  debarred  by  exist¬ 
ing  treaties  from  claiming  as  slaves,  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  and  to  sell  them 
there.  He  had  even  been  told  that,  if  pre¬ 
vented  from  thus  disposing  of  them,  they 
would  kill  their  prisoners  and  mutilate 
them,  to  prevent  their  being  recognised 
after  death.  But  he  did  not  tell  this  to 
the  boys,  and  he  had  little  idea  how  nar¬ 
rowly  they  had  escaped  this  fate  only  an 
hour  ago. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  Arabs,  who 
ordered  them  to  move  forward.  The  beasts 
of  burden  were  already  in  motion,  following 
a  track  which  led  away  from  the  coast 
across  a  wide  plain  towards  the  Atlas  chain 
of  mountains,  which  were  visible  in  the 
distance. 

Before  they  had  gone  many  yards  a 
sound  as  of  distant  thunder  was  heard  be¬ 
hind  them,  a  heavy  boom,  reverberating 
and  dying  away. 

“What’s  that?”  cried  the  two  boys,  in 
a  breath. 

“  What’s  that  ?  ”  Mr.  Yapp  exclaimed, 
halting  and  throwing  up  his  arms  in  a 
state  of  irrepressible  excitement.  “  What’s 
that  ?  Why,  it’s  my  guns ;  I  should  know 
them  anywhere.  My  guns — that’s  what  it 
is,  boys ;  my  beauties  !  ha.  ha,  ho  !  ” 

They  hardly  knew  whether  he  was 
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laughing  or  crying  ;  they  themselves  were 
ready  to  do  both,  and  could  not  utter  a 
word. 

‘  ‘ Ma-shal-lah ,”  cried  their  escort,  threat¬ 
ening  them  with  the  points  of  their  knives 
— “  dogs — Nazarenes — go  forward.” 

Again  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard. 

“There!”  cried  Yapp,  “listen  to  it; 
there’s  music.  My  guns !  I  know  ’em ; 
we  shall  be  all  right  now.  It’s  the  Hail¬ 
storm  firing  signals.” 

“  But  how  will  they  find  us  ?  ”  Jack  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  the  whole  party  moved  briskly 
forward,  taking  their  prisoners  with  them. 

“  Sooner  or  later,”  cried  Yapp,  “  they’ll 
come  up  with  us.  Keep  a  good  heart,  boys.” 

A  blow  on  the  mouth  with  the  staff  of  a 
spear  silenced  him  for  a  moment ;  but  he 
stood  still,  nevertheless,  and  turning  to  the 
leader  of  the  troop,  began  a  most  eloquent 
expostulation,  pointing  towards  the  shore, 
counting  out  dollars  in  dumb  show,  throw¬ 
ing  up  his  ten  fingers  again  and  again  to 
show  how  these  tens  would  be  multiplied, 
and  using  every  art  he  could  think  of  to 
excite  the  avarice  of  the  Arabs,  and  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  turn  towards  the  shore.  For 
a  moment  the  barbarians  seemed  inclined 
to  listen  to  him ;  they  perfectly  understood 
his  promises  to  pay,  and  a  warm  argument 
ensued  among  them ;  but  they  had  other 
plans,  or  perhaps  they  felt  that  they  had 
more  reason  to  fear  a  just  retribution  for 
the  cruelties  they  had  committed,  if  they 
should  approach  the  Hailstorm,  than  to 
expect  reward.  Lieutenant  Bree  had  al¬ 
ready  sunk  under  his  sufferings ;  two  of 
the  seamen  also  had  died  from  want  or  ex¬ 
posure,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were  so 
reduced  by  hunger  and  ill-treatment  that 
their  captors  would  hardly  have  dared  to 
take  them  back  to  their  countrymen  on 
shipboard  in  such  a  state  of  emaciation. 

They  turned  a  deaf  ear,  tb  erefore,  to  all 
Mr.  Yapp’s  remonstrances,  and  hurried 
them  along  towards  the  hills. 

“  It’s  only  to  make  sure  of  us,”  Mr. 
Yapp  said  ;  “  they  are  going  to  put  us  out 
of  reach,  or  in'hiding  somewhere,  that  they 
may  drive  a  harder  bargain  with  our  cap¬ 
tain.  The  Hailstorm  won’t  leave  us, 
never  fear.” 

“Not  if  they  know  that  we  are  here,” 
said  Jack,  doubtfully. 

“There’s  another  gun!”  said  Mr. 
Wren. 

“  Yes,”  said  Jack,  with  a  look  of  dismay. 

Mr.  Yapp  also  changed  countenance. 
“  It’s  my  guns,”  he  said;  “  it’s  my  guns; 
but — ” 

“But  what,  Mr.  Yapp  ?  ” 

“  Farther  off — more  distant,  I’m  afraid.” 

That  was  what  they  all  feared.  There 
could,  in  fact,  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
The  last  report  was  scarcely  audible ;  yet, 
as  they  were  still  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the 
spot  from  whence  they  had  started,  it 
could  not  be  the  land  distance  only  which 
had  caused  so  great  a  difference  in  the 
sound. 

“  She  is  leaving  us,”  said  Jack,  sorrow¬ 
fully;  “they  have  had  no  reply  to  their 
signals,  and  are  standing  off  again.” 

“  She  is  only  beating  about,”  Mr.  Yapp 
answered.  “  The  wind  is  off-shore ;  she 
will  come  back,  depend  upon  it.” 

“Get  on,  detestable  Nazarenes;  may 
your  great-grandfathers  be  burnt  with  fire ; 
on — on — on  !  ” 

Thus  they  were  hurried  away ;  yet  not 
fast  enough  to  satisfy  their  captors,  who 
presently  compelled  them  to  mount  upon 
horses  or  camels,  and  then  urged  them  on 
as  quickly  as  they  could  go  towards  the 
mountains. 


The  country  which  they  now  traversed 
was  naturally  fertile.  They  passed 
through  groves  of  olive-trees,  oranges  and 
pomegranates,  while  at  intervals,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  lonely  villages,  were 
gardens  full  of  cucumbers,  gourds,  melons, 
and  other  fruit.  These  were  enclosed  with 
hedges  of  prickly  pear  and  aloes,  the  for¬ 
mer  a  kind  of  cactus  bearing  a  soft  red 
fruit,  the  latter  covered  with  clusters  of 
yellow  flowers.  The  ground  was  strewed 
in  some  places  with  acorns,  which  had 
fallen  from  the  wide-spreading  oaks  ;  and 
these  were  collected  by  the  Moors  and  used 
for  food,  being  almost  equal  in  size  and 
flavour  to  chestnuts.  Towards  evening 
they  halted  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  anti 
pitched  their  tents  under  the  shelter  of  a 
kharrob  or  locust  tree. 

Under  more  favourable  conditions  the 
journey  thus  far  would  not  have  been  un¬ 
pleasant  or  devoid  of  interest ;  and  at  night 
it  was  a  great  alleviation  to  their  sorrow 
to  be  allowed  to  lie  down  side  by  side  with 
others  of  the  ship’s  company,  whom  they 
had  till  then  only  seen  in  the  distance. 
Among  these  was  Mr.  Selborne  the  sur¬ 
geon,  and  some  able  seamen,  the  number 
of  the  surviving  captives  amounting  to 
thirteen  all  told. 

Mr.  Selborne  had  been  trying  to  make 
out  something  of  their  whereabouts  or 
longitude.  He  had  picked  up  a  few  words 
of  Arabic,  and  was  not  whollyunacquainted 
with  the  coast,  having  more  than  once 
sailed  along  it.  By  putting  “this  and 
that  ”  together  he  had  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  scene  of  their  shipwreck 
could  not  be  more  than  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  miles  by  sea  from  Cape  Blanca, 
the  point  of  land  opposite  to  Gibraltar, 
but  much  more  distant  from  it  by  land, 
owing  to  the  curvature  of  the  coast-line. 
But  they  were  travelling  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  every  day’s  journey  would 
diminish  their  hope  of  release. 

The  next  morning  they  ascended  a  range 
of  hills,  and  found  themselves  upon  a  wide 
extent  of  high  table-land,  covered  with, 
short  dry  herbage  and  brushwood,  af¬ 
fording  but  little  shelter  from  the  sun. 
They  suffered  much  from  heat  and  thirst 
during  the  day  time,  and  at  night  lay  upon 
the  hard  ground  under  the  tent,  shivering 
with  cold.  The  wells  were  few  and  far 
between ;  and  when  they  reached  them  it 
happened  not  unfrequently  that  they  were 
dry.  The  spirit  of  mischief  and  wanton 
cruelty  seemed  also  to  have  penetrated 
here  ;  for  in  one  of  their  halting-places  the 
well  was  not  indeed  destitute  of  water, 
but  the  carcass  of  some  dead  animal  had 
been  thrown  into  it  and  had  rendered  it 
unfit  for  use. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  their  journey,  when 
they  were  panting  with  thirst,  they  descried 
a  lake,  or  large  pool  of  water,  at  no  great 
distance,  the  sun’s  rays  being  reflected  from 
it  as  from  a  mirror.  The  prisoners,  who 
were  allowed  to  walk  together  freely  now, 
though  always  within  gunshot  of  their 
watchful  keepers,  hastened  forward,  but 
the  Moors  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  hurry. 
Jack  was  the  first  to  reach  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  and  plunging  into  it,  caught  up  a 
double  handful  of  the  water,  and  took  a 
hasty  draught ;  but  before  any  one  else 
could  follow  his  example  he  spat  it  out 
again  with  a  wry  face,  for  it  was  as  salt  as 
the  sea  and  more  acrid  than  brine. 

He  could  not  help  thinking  then  of  the 
Israelites,  who,  when  they  came  to  water- 
springs  in  the  wilderness,  could  not  drink 
of  them  because  they  were  bitter.  He 
remembered  also  how,  upon  their  com- 
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plaint,  the  Lord  had  shown  Moses  a  tree, 
which,  when  he  had  cast  it  into  the  spring, 
the  waters  were  made  sweet ;  and  then,  it 
is  said,  “  He  proved  them.”  So  now,  it 
would  seem,  God  was  proving  His  servants. 
Oh  for  the  tree  to  make  these  waters  whole¬ 
some  !  Instinctively  they  looked  about 
them,  hut  no  tree  of  any  kind  was  to  be 
discerned  in  that  neighbourhood.  And,  if 
there  had  been,  the  day  of  miracles  was 
past.  They  must  plod  on  in  faith.  There 
was  doubtless  an  EUm  for  them  also,  and 
not  very  far  off.  Their  path,  like  that  of 
the  Israelites,  lay  through  a  wilderness ; 
they  must  trust  to  the  same  mighty  hand 
and  stretched-out  arm  to  bring  them  safely 
through  it. 

The  Arabs,  who  skirted  the  margin  of 
the  lake  without  attempting  to  draw  water 
from  it,  amused  themselves  at  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  their  captives,  mocking  and 
jibing  at  them ;  and  though  themselves 
distressed  for  want  of  sufficient  water, 
seemed  to  derive  pleasure  from  witnessing 
the  much  greater  sufferings  of  the  unbe¬ 
lievers. 

They  continued  their  course  for  many 
days,  halting  sometimes  where  shade  was 
to  be  had  from  the  noonday  heat,  but 
making  up  for  the  delay  by  night  journeys. 
It  was  seldom  that  anything  occurred  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  their  march  ;  but 
at  length  one  evening  it  was  evident  that 
they  were  approaching  a  town  or  large 
village.  There  were  flocks  of  sheep  graz¬ 
ing,  horses  hobbled  and  fettered,  and 
camels  browsing  upon  the  dry  shrubs. 
Green  crops  of  maize  relieved  the  dark  and 
arid  look  of  everything  around  them,  and 
the  barking  of  dogs  in  the  distance  directed 
them  where  to  look  for  the  owners  of  these 
cultivated  plots  of  ground.  The  .town, 
when  they  came  to  it,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  group  of  tumbledown  houses,  loosely 
put  together  and  covered  with  reeds.  It 
was  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  gully, 
down  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  torrents 
of  water  forced  their  way  ;  but  which  now 
contained  nothing  but  boulders  and  beds 
of  gravel  overhung  with  thorns  and  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs. 

The  inhabitants  came  to  their  doors  and 
looked  with  suspicion  on  the  approaching 
travellers. '  They  carried  their  long  guns 
in  their  hands,  prepared  either  for  friends 
or  foes.  The  new-comers  quickly  made 
themselves  known ;  one  of  the  women  then 
brought  forth  a  huge  bowl  of  milk,  which 
was  passed  from  lip  to  lip  until  all  had 
partaken  of  it.  The  English  men  and  boys, 
less  accustomed  to  the  heat  and  burthen  of 
the  way,  and  suffering  more  severely  both 
from  fatigue  and  thirst,  looked  on  while 
the  bowl  went  round,  and  saw  it  upturned 
more  and  more  by  each  successive  drinker, 
till  the  last  drop  was  drained. 

Unable  any  longer  to  restrain  them¬ 
selves,  they  sat  down  upon  the  rocks  by 
the  roadside,  and  opening  their  mouths, 
pointed  to  their  parched  throats,  while 
their  conductors,  having  refreshed  them¬ 
selves,  looked  on  and  laughed. 

A  Taleb,t or  holy  man,  waiting  for  the 
evening  hour,  when  the  signal  should  be 
given  for  prayers  by  the  sheikh,  came  and 
looked  at  them,  fingering  his  rosary  and 
muttering  some  of  the  usual  Moslem  for¬ 
mulas.  His  solemn  and  devout  look  was 
changed  into  a  stare  of  contempt  and 
aversion  as  he  breathed  an  imprecation 
against  the  Nazarenes,  thanking  Allah  that 
he  was  not  like  them ;  and  so  he  passed  by 
on  the  other  side. 

Some  women  came  next  to  the  spot, 
casting  shy  and  hasty  glances  at  the  two 


boys,  who  were,  by  this  time,  almost  faint¬ 
ing;  but  they  also  went  away  again.  Some 
children,  who  had  been  standing  afar  off, 
then  drew  near,  armed  with  stones,  which 
they  were  prepared  to  cast  at  the  jins,  or 
evil  demons,  if  occasion  should  require  it ; 
but  seeing  them  in  such  distress,  they 
changed  their  minds  and  ran  away  into  the 
houses.  Soon  afterwards  one  of  the  women 
returned,  the  children  clinging  to  her 
skirts,  and  offered  the  two  boys  a  drink  of 
milk,  presenting  it  to  them  in  an  earthen 
pot,  at  arm’s  length,  as  if  in  fear. 

They  drank  it  and  blessed  her;  but  she 
refused  to  touch  the  cup  again,  and  made 
signs  to  them  to  dash  it  to  the  ground ; 
and  then  she  and  the  children  ran  away 
again  and  hid  themselves  as  if  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  crime. 

The  Arabs  rested  that  night  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  at  this  halting-place.  There 
was  a  thick  jungle  at  a  short  distance,  and 
during  the  night  Jack  and  Max,  as  they 
lay  awake  thinking  of  their  far-off  homes, 
could  hear  the  roaring  of  lions  and  the 
cries  of  jackals  and  other  wild  beasts 
prowling  in  search  of  prey  under  cover  of 
the  darkness. 

An  cibou  souf  (father  of  wool),  that  is,  a 
sheep,  was  missing  the  next  morning, 
having  been  carried  off  from  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  enclosure  in  which  the  boys 
were  resting. 

An  expedition  had  already  been  arranged 
for  the  destruction  of  “the  yellow-haired,” 
an  old  lion,  which  it  was  known  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  these  nocturnal  visits,  and 
who  had  contrived  for  a  long  time  to  escape 
the  snares  which  had  been  set  for  him. 
The  Arabs  resolved  to  delay  their  pursuit 
of  the  culprit  no  longer,  but  to  go  out 
against  him  the  next  day ;  and  some  of 
the  party  who  had  come  in  with  the  Naza- 
renes  volunteered  to  bear  them  company. 
Mr.  Wren,  and  Jack  especially,  refreshed 
with  their  night’s  rest,  took  a  lively  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  proposed  lion-hunt,  and,  with 
their  feet  bound  up  in  rags  to  protect  them 
from  thorns  and  sharp  stones,  followed  the 
Arabs  about,  watching  their  preparations. 

Several  pits  were  dug  from  four  to  five 
feet  deep  in  the  track  of  the  lion,  and  in 
front  of  each  pit  rows  of  stakes  were  driven 
firmly  into  the  ground,  having  sharp  points 
inclining  outwards.  In  these  pits  the  lion- 
hunters  took  their  places  towards  evening, 
crouching  down  in  them  and  having  their 
guns  ready  leaded.  A  crowd  of  beaters 
then  went  away  into  the  jungle,  spreading 
out  round  the  spot  where  the  lion  was 
supposed  to  be  lurking,  beating  drums, 
firing  off  muskets,  and  so  driving  the 
animal  towards  the  pits.  Jack  and  the 
midshipman  had  gone  out  with  the  beaters, 
following  them  at  a  short  distance,  anxious 
to  see  the  sport.  They  were  already  in  the 
jungle  when  one  of  them  turned  and 
caught  sight  of  him. 

“  Away,  Uazarene  !”  he  cried,  motioning 
to  him  to  withdraw. 

Jack  stood  his  ground,  holding  out  his 
hands  and  making  signs  that  he  wished  to 
join  in  their  expedition,  and  to  be  of  use  as 
a  beater.  But  they  would  not  allow  him 
to  approach,  and  one  of  them  presented  a 
gun  at  him  and  fired.  A  bullet  whistled 
over  his  head ;  after  which  the  two  boys 
thought  it  better  to  retrace  their  steps. 
But  they  had  not  gone  far  before  they 
found  the  path  choked  with  thorns  and 
underwood,  for  they  had  missed  the  track 
by  which  they  had  entered  the  jungle. 
While  struggling  to  extricate  themselves 
they  were  not  a  little  alarmed  at  hearing 
the  noise  of  the  beaters,  approaching  nearer 


and  nearer,  and  spreading  on  each  side  of 
them. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  Jack;  “it 
seems  to  me  that  instead  of  our  hunting 
the  lion,  these  fellows  are  hunting  us.” 

“  What’s  that  ?  ”  cried  Max,  as  some¬ 
thing  rushed  past  them. 

“  A  jackal ;  let  him  go.” 

They  stood  still  while  the  brute  ran  by ; 
he  took  no  notice  of  them,  being  terrified 
by  the  hideous  noises  and  shouts  of  the 
beaters,  who  were  comingnearer  and  nearer, 
and  intent  only  upon  its  own  safety. 

“There  are  more  of  them,”  said  Jack, 
in  a  whisper  ;  “lie  still.” 

“  I  wish  I  had  a  gun,”  said  Max. 

“  Hush  !  ”  cried  Jack ;  “  don’t  move.” 

They  were  standing  at  that  moment  in 
a  narrow  track,  formed  in  the  thick  under¬ 
growth  of  the  jungle,  which  almost  met 
over  their  heads. 

“I’ll  tell  you  wh,at,”  said  Jack;  “I 
believe  we  are  on  the  lion’s  track;  the 
sooner  we  get  out  of  it  the  better.” 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  track  had 
been  formed  by  the  passage  of  wild  beasts 
of  some  sort  or  other ;  and  they  lost  no 
time  in  forcing  their  way  into  the  thicket 
on  one  side  of  it,  though  they  suffered 
grievously  from  the  thorns  and  briers 
which  grew  thickly  around. 

“  Get  up  there,”  said  Jack,  pointing  to  a 
branch  which  hung  over  them,  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground.  “I’ll  give  you  a 
leg  up.” 

“You  go  first,”  the  midshipman 
answered,  resolutely ;  and  Jack,  knowing 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  argue  the 
question  with  his  superior  officer,  scrambled 
up  into  the  tree,  and  then  reaching  down, 
pulled  his  friend  up  after  him. 

They  were  but  just  in  time.  Yfhilc  they 
were  yet  panting  with  their  exertions,  and 
lamenting  the  ragged  garments  which  had 
been  almost  torn  from  their  backs  by  the 
bushes,  leaving  them  nearly  naked,  a 
crashing  of  branches  was  heard,  and  a 
wild  boar  rushed  past  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  spot  where  they  had  been  standing. 
He  was  of  great  size,  his  hair  grizzled  with 
age,  and,  with  his  powerful  head  and  huge 
tusks,  far  more  formidable  in  appearance 
than  any  other  inhabitant  of  the  forest 
they  had  yet  seen.  They  shrank  back  in 
terror,  and  the  slight  rustling  which  they 
made  attracted  the  boar’s  attention  ;  for 
he  stopped  in  his  headlong  career,  lifted 
his  snout,  displaying  a  pair  of  immense 
curved  tusks,  turned  towards  the  tree  to 
which  they  were  clinging,  and  charged 
down  the  track  directly  to  the  spot  which 
they  had  so  recently  quitted.  The  branch 
was  so  low  and  slender  that,  as  it  bent 
under  their  weight,  their  feet  were  almost 
within  reach  of  the  boar’s  tusks.  But  ho 
did  not  see  them,  and  passed  on  with  a 
rush  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  carry 
everything  before  it. 

“I  say,”  said  Jack,  “it  would  have 
been  all  over  with  us  if  we  had  not  climbed 
up  here.  Did  you  see  his  tusks  ?  ” 

“I  did,”  said  the  other;  “he  would 
have  rinped  us  up  in  a  moment,  like — 
like—” 

Before  he  could  think  cf  a  simile  suffi¬ 
ciently  dreadful,  a  bullet  whistled  past 
them,  cutting  the  leaves  and  twigs  from 
the  boughs  over  their  heads.  Another  and 
another  followed.  The  beaters  were  coming 
very  near  them,  and  discharging  their  fire¬ 
arms  with  increasing  frequency. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  Jack,  “we 
are  as  likely  as  not  to  be  brought  down  by 
a  stray  bullet,  sitting  up  here  like  birds  or 
monkeys  on  a  tree.  It  would  be  better  to 
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slip  down  again  and  get  nearer  the 
ground.” 

“  I  am  of  your  opinion,”  said  the  mid¬ 
shipman  ;  “but  you  go  first.  I  shall  be 
the  last  to — ” 

“Quit  the  ship?”  said  Jack,  laughing, 
and  touching  the  place  where  his  hat  ought 
to  have  been. 
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“  None  of  that,  please,  Jack,”  Mr.  Wren 
exclaimed  ;  “  and  do  make  haste  down.” 

Jack  slipped  down  at  once  into  a  thorn- 
bush,  and  lay  there  entangled  and  helpless ; 
and  before  Mr.  Wren  could  find  a  more 
convenient  place  for  his  own  descent,  the 
crashing  noise  which  they  had  heard  before 
again  resounded  near  them,  and  the  form 


of  the  boar  reappeared,  charging  down  the 
same  track,  having  been  turned  back  by 
the  noise  of  the  beaters.  His  snout  was 
covered  with  foam,  and  his  gleaming  eyes 
seemed  to  scan  the  bushes  on  each  side  of 
him  as  he  pushed  on  his  way. 

[To  be  continued.) 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  EVANGELIST; 

OR,  CANOE  TRAVELLING  UPON  THE  RIVERS  AND  COASTS  OF  AUSTRALASIA.* 

By  the  Rev.  Feed.  C.  B.  Faieey. 


In  relating  experiences  of  tra¬ 
vel  upon  Australian  waters 
in  my  Rob  Roy  canoe,  which  I 
have  named  the  Evangelist,  I 
want  to  interest  the  “boys  of 
England  ”  in  the  life  of  these 
Southern  lands,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  that,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Boy’s  Own  Papeh, 
many  thousands  of  youthful 
readers  will  find  recreation  in 
following  the  adventures  of  the 
Australian  Rob  Roy,  and.  will 
also  extend  their  knowledge  of 
these  great  colonies,  which  now 
form  so  important  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire. 

But  first,  1  must  say  a  few 
words  about  myself,  so  that  the 
“boys”  may  not  be  anxious 
about  my  safety  as  they  see  me 
launch  away  on  the  great  deep 
in  the  smallest  seagoing  vessel 
in  the  world. 

Well,  1  was  an  English  boy. 
My  earlier  life  was  passed  in 
the  town  of 
Brighton,  in 
Sussex,  and 
many  a  swim 
have  I  taken 
off  the  beach 
near  Clifton- 
ville,  and 
many  a  time 
have  I  lis¬ 
tened  to  the 
yarns  of  the 
coast  guards¬ 
man  who 
used  to  pace 
to  and  fro 
near  the  flag¬ 
staff,  not  far 
from  the  old 
battery  on  the 
Esp  1  a  n  a  d  e  ; 
and  on  sum¬ 
mer  after¬ 
noons  (half- 
holidays)  my 
brother  and 
I  would 
be  off,  out 
among  the 
cornfields  on 
Mr.  Rigden’s 
farm,  near 
Hove,  and.  we  would  sail 
our  boats  in  the  “  white  pond,” 
-coming  home  to  our  gentle 


When  the  two  sailor  sons  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
were  in  Sydney  last  autnmu,  attached  to  the  Bac¬ 
chante,  Mr.  Fairey  took  his  little  vessel  on  board  for 
the  inspection  of  the  princes,  and  writing  to  us  on 
August  19th,  he  remarked:  “I  had  an  interview  with 
the  royal  princes  some  days  past — Princes  Edward  and 
George  of  Wales.  They  wished  to  see  my  Rob  Pmy 
canoe,  and  hear  something  about  its  travels.  Their 
royal  highnesses,  hearing  that  the  ‘  log  ’  of  the  canoe’s 
Tasmanian  voyage  would  be  published  in  the  Boy's 


Own  Paper  coming  out  next  year,  desired  to  see  it 
and  I  took  the  liberty,  on  your  behalf  as  Editor,  of 
asking  permission  to  have  the  volume  in  which  it 
appears  dedicated  to  them.  The  princes  assented  and 
will  be  very  glad  to  receive  copies  on  their  return 
from  their  voyage.  ” 


mother  with  dirty  trousers  and  weft 
boots. 

Since  those  days  I  have  travelled  over 
a  hundred  thousand  miles  across  the 
ocean,  so  that  you  see  I  have  had  some 
preparatory  training  for  a  “life  on  the 
ocean  wave  ”  in  my  Rob  Roy  canoe. 

Ten  long  years  of  travel  and  adven¬ 
ture  seem  to  have  passed  away  like  a 
dream,  but  I  do  not  envy  that  stone 
which  has  been  “gathering  so  much 
moss,”  for  who  can  rightly  value  the 
memories  laid  up  in  the  heart  and  mind 
during  years  of  travel  in  God’s  great 
world  ?  Like  a  dream,  did  I  say  t 
A  es  ;  but  a  dream  which  never  fades  J 
I  well  remember  the  lovely  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  canals  of  Venice, 
the  minarets  of  Constantinople,  the 
sands  of  Alexandria,  the  yellow  forts, 
of  (Malta,  and  Gibraltar’s  mighty  rock 
and  then  there  rise  before  my  mind's 
eye  the  green-clad  islands  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  and  the 
Chinese  Seas,  with 
the  low  banks; 
of  the  great 
river  of 
China,  and 
S  h  a  ng  h  ai’s 
crowded 
streets  or  Ma¬ 
nilla’s  wide 
bay.  But 
these  give 
place  to  the 
beautiful 
coasts  of  Chili 
in  South 
America,  the 
mountains 
of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  the 
table-land  of 
Queensland. 

lTes,  I  could 
spin  you 
many  yarns, 
all  true.  Six 
years  of  a 
sea-life,  two 
and  a  half  years' 
residence  in  South 
America,  and  travel 
by  land  and  sea  since- 
those  earlier  days,  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  mind  with  memories, 
of  men  and  things  not  to  be 
lightly  valued.  But  there,  like  all 
old  sailors,  I  have  got  a  long  way- 
from  my  yarn,  and  had  better  at  once- 

return. 

In  1876  I  resided,  as  a  Congregational  minister, 
in  St.  Ivilda,  a  suburb  of  Melbourne.  One  day  I 
had  been  reading  with  great  interest  the  travels 
of  Mr.  John  MacGregor  (a  contributor,  by  the 
way,  to  the  Boy’s  Own  Papee)  in  his  Rob  Roy 
canoe,  when  the  thought  struck  me,  Why  should 
I  not  obtain  a  canoe,  and  in  that  canoe,  during 
my  annual  holiday,  visit  the  settlers  on  the 
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Tivers  and  coasts  of  these  colonies,  who  seldom 
hear  the  Gospel  preached  or  see  the  face  of  a 
■Christian  minister  ? 

As  the  result  of  that  thought  the  canoe  was 
ordered  from  Messrs.  Searle  and  Co.,  of  Lam¬ 
beth,  London,  and  Mr.  MacGregor  himself  kindly 
■undertook'  to  have  the  canoe  built  upon  the 
model  of  his  Rob  Roy  (No.  5),  which,  built  as 
■a  sea-boat,  had  successfully  voyaged  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands. 

And  now  to  describe  the  canoe.  She  is  built 
of  oak,  mahogany,  and  cedar,  is  copper- fastened, 
varnished,  and  lias  a  streak  of  gold  along  the 
upper  edge.  The  name  Evangelist  is  painted 
in  blue  letters  on  both  bows.  Dimensions— 
12ft.  in  length,  12in.  in  depth,  28in.  beam, 
weighing  without  fittings  about  791b.  The 
cedar  deck  is  rounded  to  throw  off  the  sea.  Be¬ 
hind  the  canoeist’s  seat  there  is  a  bulkhead  and 
a  locker-lid,  which  lifts  up — these  removed, 
there  is  room  to  lie  down  and  sleep. 

By  day  the  provision-box,  clothes-bag,  rail¬ 
way-rug,  and  cooking-apparatus  are  packed  in  the 
locker.  The  rudder  is  worked  with  the  feet,  by 
means  of  lines  attached  to  a  bent  bar  of  iron 
bolted  through  the  centre  on  the  footboard, 
thus  leaving  the  hands  free  to  handle  sail,  pad- 
•dle,  or  luncheon-locker.  The  hatch  or  well  is 
covered  with  a  corded  waterpooof  apron,  which 
is  attached  to  a  cedar  sliding-board,  fitting  round 
the  body  ;  underneath  the  forepart  of  this  apron 
1  have  fitted  a  cedar  board,  which  prevents  so 
much  water  lodging  in  the  waterproof. 

The  canoe  has  one  mast,  which  is  fitted  with 
■a  tiny  block,  and,  at  the  masthead,  indiarubber 
rings,  through  which  is  slipped  a  piece  of  cane, 
holding  the  burgee  of  the  Royal  Canoe  Club. 
This  mast  carries  a  linen  lug-sail,  with  yard  of 
bamboo,  and  light  boom.  The  paddle  is  jointed 
in  the  centre,  and  can  be  used  either  as  a  single 
or  double  paddle.  The  little  vessel  is  a  lifeboat, 
having  two  indiarubber  air-chambers,  one  being 
placed  aft  behind  the  locker,  the  other  between 
the  footboard  and  the  mast.  The  cooking  appa¬ 
ratus  is  remarkably  compact  and  ingenious, 
oxciting  the  admiration  of  all  who  examine  it. 
Eor  expedition  it  cannot  be  beaten.  It  will 
boil  water  in  three  and  a-lialf  minutes.  Then 
there  is  the  provision-box,  with  its  tin  canisters 
for  tea,  sugar,  and  biscuits ;  the  waterproof 
clothes-bag,  the  railway-rug,  water-bottle,  and 
sponge. 

The  canoe  arrived  at  my  house  in  St.  Kilda, 
Melbourne,  on  June  25th,  1877,  packed  in  a 
case  made  to  fit  the  little  vessel.  Everything 
was  found  in  good  order  and  condition,  and  it 
was  with  feelings  of  great  interest  1  examined  the 
canoe  and  fittings. 

In  the  month  of  July  I  arranged  the  trial 
trip,  which  was  to  be  from  St.  Kilda  Pier  to 
Geelong  (forty  miles),  then  down  the  Barwon 
River,  going  through  the  Connewarre  Lakes,  out 
at  Barwon  Heads  into  the  open  sea,  then  along 
the  coast  to  Port  Philip  Heads  to  Queenscliff, 
and  back  to  Melbourne,  a  distance  of  about  a 
hundred  miles,  oil  bay,  river,  lake,  and  open 
sea. 


My  Trial  Trip. 

On  Thursday,  July  12th,  you  might  have  seen 
me  travelling  down  the  street,  with  the  canoe 
mounted  on  small  wheels,  and  some  of  my  senior 
Sabbath-school  boys  carrying  the  fittings  of  my 
little  vessel;  quite  a  little  company  of  friends 
had  assembled  on  St.  Kilda  Pier  to  witness  the 
canoe  start  upon  her  trial  trip. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Australian  winter  morning, 
the  sky  without  a  cloud,  and  the  waters  of  the 
bay  shining  like  a  polished  mirror  in  the  sun, 
nnrutHed  by  a  breath  of  wind.  The  canoe  being 
launched,  1  paddled  round  to  the  pier,  and  set¬ 
tled  my  luggage  in  its  place  ;  and  then,  with 
the  Union  Jack  and  the  flag  of  the  Royal  Canoe 
Club  both  flying,  I  waved  my  hand  in  farewell, 
and  started  on  my  voyage.  I  had  hoisted  the 
sail  to  show  it  to  my  young  friends  on  the  pier  ; 
this  was  now  lowered,  and  I  paddled  across  to 
Williamstown  Point.  Off  Williamstown  Pier  I 
passed  two  men  who  were  fishing  in  an  open 
boat.  I  could  see  that  they  watched  the  canoe 


with  great  interest  ;  presently  one  of  them 
hailed,  “Where  are  you  going?”  1  replied, 
“To  Geelong,  but  1  want  a  breeze.”  “Ha! 
ha!”  they  laughed,  “a  breeze;  we  should  not 
like  to  be  in  that  cockle-shell  in  a  breeze.”  I 
sent  back  a  cheery  “Good-bye”  to  these  un¬ 
believers  in  canoes,  and  paddled  on. 

As  the  scenery  on  Hobson’s  Bay  is  very  tame, 
I  have  not  much  to  say  about  the  shore  along 
which  I  journeyed  in  very  calm  water.  About 
noon  I  opened  the  provision-box,  and  had 
luncheon,  then  to  work  again,  all  the  afternoon 
being  passed  in  crossing  a  wide  bay,  the  land 
upon  the  point  ahead  being  so  low  that  the  trees 
seemed  at  a  distance  to  be  growing  out  of  the 
water.  I  could  see  no  vessels  of  any  kind  com¬ 
ing  up  from  the  Heads  ;  and  the  shore  was  so 
quiet  that  a  stranger  would  never  have  supposed 
that  the  great  city  of  Melbourne  was  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  place.  Hobson’s  Bay  is  a 
vast  sheet  of  water  within  Port  Philip  Heads, 
almost  like  an  inland  sea.  About  four  in  the 
afternoon  I  began  to  look  out  for  a  landing- 
place,  and  discovered  a  comfortable  spot  upon 
which  to  camp  out,  just  under  a  point  of  land. 
About  five  in  the  evening  I  unloaded  and 
dragged  the  canoe  above  high-water  mark,  and 
prepared  to  rig  up  the  cabin  and  make  tilings 
comfortable  for  the  night.  My  young  English 
readers  must  remember  that  July  is  midwinter 
in  Australia,  and  that  in  these  southern  lands 
we  have  little  or  no  twilight,  so  that  while  day¬ 
light  lasted  I  wanted  to  arrange  everything  in 
my  camp. 

I  soon  had  the  water  ready  to  make  tea,  and 
after  a  substantial  supper  and  a  walk  on  the 
beach,  I  got  into  the  canoe  under  my  waterproof 
cover,  and  read  for  some  time  by  the  light  of 
the  canoe  lantern.  My  first  night  in  the  canoe 
passed  without  incident ;  wrapped  in  my  blanket 
and  rug  I  was  snug  and  warm. 

Turning  out  about  seven  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  the  cabin  was  soon  taken  down  and 
breakfast  got  ready.  Sitting  on  the  provision- 
box,  I  drank  the  hot  cocoa  prepared  by  the 
canoe  stove,  and,  finishing  breakfast,  packed  up 
and  launched  away.  It  was  a  beautiful  morn¬ 
ing,  but,  strange  to  say,  again  not  a  breath  of 
wind,  so  I  had  to  settle  down  to  steady  pad¬ 
dling.  Rounding  a  point,  I  headed  the  canoe  for 
Corio  Bay  ;  the  Geelong  steamer  passed  me  at 
9  a.m.,  and  about  noon  I  was  off  Port  Ar¬ 
lington,  this  township  and  neighbourhood  pre¬ 
senting  the  only  pretty  scenery  I  had  passed  on 
the  passage.  The  church  and  cottages  on  the 
high  land,  standing  among  trees  and  cultivated 
fields,  were  a  change  from  the  low  scrub-land  I 
had  passed  coining  down  the  bay.  About  four 
in  the  afternoon  I  could  see  the  smoke  above 
Geelong  on  the  shores  of  Corio  Bay.  I  crossed 
Point  Henry  at  dusk,  and  arrived  at  the  Moor- 
abool  Street  Wharf  at  about  7  p.m.  The  watch¬ 
man  came  out  at  my  call,  and  the  canoe  was 
soon  dragged  out  of  the  water,  covered  with  a 
tarpaulin,  and  placed  in  the  shed  on  the  wharf ; 
then,  taking  the  sail  and  paddle  with  me,  I 
took  a  cab  to  the  house  of  friends. 

After  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  kind  friends 
from  Friday  evening  until  Monday  morning,  I 
prepared  to  start  down  the  Barwon  River.  A 
gentleman  connected  with  the  Geelong  Scotch 
College  got  out  his  river  canoe  and  accompanied 
me  down  the  river.  A  number  of  friends  came 
down  to  see  the  start,  and  we  left  the  Barwon 
Rowing  Club’s  boat-shed  at  about  9.30  a.m.  in 
the  midst  of  a  thick  fog,  my  friend  in  his  light 
canoe,  the  Cam,  leading  the  way,  as  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  river. 

The  great  woollen  factory  and  tannery  for 
which  Geelong  is  famous  being  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  the  hands  turned  out  to  see  the 
Rob  Roy  pass.  Journeying  down  the  narrow 
stream  fringed  with  bushes,  and  opening  up 
views  of  pleasant  meadows  and  cultivated  fields, 
we  at  length  came  to  Connewarre  Lakes,  and 
passing  a  point  named  Fisherman’s  Bend,  we 
found  a  little  bay,  and  landed  at  the  foot  of  a 
green  hill  to  prepare  dinner  ;  the  fog  had  dis¬ 
persed  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  green 
slope  and  the  surrounding  scenery. 

In  about  five  minutes  the  “  Rob  Roy  ”  stove 
had  prepared  the  cocoa,  and  wc  sat  down  to  a 


substantial  meal.  After  dinner  we  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  the  little  hill,  and  reclining  on 
the  grass  enjoyed  a  rest  and  the  pleasant  out¬ 
look.  On  both  sides  of  the  point  lay  the  calm 
waters  of  the  lake,  covered  in  some  parts  with 
thousands  of  black  swans.  Around  the  lakes 
the  shore  rose  in  low  hills  and  pleasant  dales  ; 
here  and  there  among  the  trees  could  be  seen 
the  white  cottages  of  the  settlers,  and  in  the 
distance,  in  another  direction,  we  could  see 
the  sandy  hills  near  Barwon  Heads,  and  we 
could  hear  the  murmur  of  the  surf  upon  the 
beach. 

At  2  p.m.  we  resumed  our  voyage,  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  the  channel,  as  it  was 
very  crooked,  and  only  marked  with  small 
sticks.  During  our  progress  we  startled  the 
swans,  and  they  rose  upon  the  wing  in  vast 
numbers — a  sight  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  After 
touching  the  mud  once  or  twice,  we  at  length 
came  to  where  the  Barwon  River  leaves  the 
lakes,  and  settled  down  to  steady  paddling 
against  the  flood  tide.  My  friend  was  able  to 
keep  ahead  in  his  light  canoe  with  do  cargo, 
whilst  I,  with  my  luggage  on  board,  had  a  hard 
paddle. 

About  five  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  the 
farmhouse  which  was  to  be  our  quarters  for 
the  night.  The  two  canoes  were  placed  in  an 
old  shed,  and  we  found  our  way  past  several 
cottages  to  the  residence  of  an  old  couple  well 
known  to  my  friend,  by  whom  we  were  received 
with  the  greatest  kindness. 

The  next  morning  I  prepared  to  sail  the  eanoe 
for  the  first  time  on  the  open  sea,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  very  carefully  packed  away  and  the 
gear  examined.  A  fisherman  named  “  Black 
Harry  ”  was  preparing  to  go  out  with  his  mate, 
and  these  hardy  seamen  looked  with  great  sus¬ 
picion  on  the.  canoe,  Harry  telling  me  he  would 
not  care  to  go  to  sea  in  such  a  craft.  I  smiled 
good-bye  to  my  friend,  who  was  returning  up 
the  river  to  Geelong,  launched  away,  and  with 
a  fine  fair  wind  followed  the  piloting  boat  down 
the  river  (this  was  about  the  first  time  I  used 
my  sail).  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
arrived  at  the  entrance  of  Barwon  River  ;  the 
canoe  rose  buoyantly  over  the  little  waves  on 
the  bar,  and  sweeping  out  into  the  open  sea,  I 
headed  the  canoe  for  Point  Lonsdale,  the 
fisherman  shouting  after  me  that  I  had  better 
get  inside  the  “Heads”  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  they  thought  a  south-east  gale  was  coming 
on. 

I  was  now  “rocked  on  the  cradle  of  the 
deep,”  and  with  a  light  wind  off  the  land,  sailed 
quietly  along  the  sandy  beach  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  the  bows  of  the  canoe 
pointing  towards  Port  Philip  Heads.  I  could  see 
the  pilot  schooner  standing  oif  and  on  looking 
out  for  ships,  but  I  was  too  small  to  attract  any 
notice. 

After  sailing  about  five  miles  I  drew  near  to 
Lonsdale  Reef.  The  position  of  the  red  flag  at 
the  signal  station  denoted  that  tire  ebb  tide  was 
still  running  out,  so  I  lowered  my  sail  and 
waited  quietly  about  half  an  hour.  Upon  the 
reef  under  Point  Lonsdale  there  were  some  boys 
fishing,  and  every  now  and  then  I  could  see  the 
sea  breaking,  marking  the  place  of  the  tide  rip. 
This  dangerous  current  is  produced  by  the  tide’s 
running  very  rapidly  over  a  rocky  bottom, 
and  is  the  cause  of  a  very  heavy  sea  in  bad 
weather,  and  a  commotion  in  the  water  at  all 
times. 

At  length  the  flag  was  run  up,  indicating  that 
the  flood  tide  was  setting  in.  The  wind  having 
fallen,  I  secured  the  sail,  and  took  to  the  paddle, 
running  in  nearer  to  the  reef.  I  ran  along¬ 
side  the  rocks  until  1  could  see  a  favourable 
place,  to  cross  in,  then  headed  the  canoe  for  the 
channel,  and  entered  the  tide-rip.  A  strange 
motion  of  the  water  tossed  the  canoe  about 
during  the  few  minutes  I  was  crossing,  and 
then  I  felt  the  regular  motion  of  the  sea,  and 
knew  I  was  inside  Port  Philip  Heads. 

The  town  of  Queenscliff  was  about  three  miles' 
ahead.  The  wind  came  off  the  land,  so,  hoisting 
the  sail,  I  called  all  hands  to  lunch.  In 
another  half-hour  I  arrived  at  Queenscliff  Wharf, 
and  received  a  hearty  cheer  from  a  number  of 
persons  who  had  come  down  to  welcome  the 
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smallest  vessel  which  had  ever  passed  through 
Port  Philip  Heads. 

After  visiting  Drysdale  and  Geelong  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Melbourne,  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  eanoe  as  a  yacht  at  sea  and  a  home  on 
shore. 


{To  he  continued.) 


principal  event  in  the  bicycling  world  in  1882 
is  undoubtedly  the  return  to  the  cinder  path 
of  Mr.  PI.  L.  Cortis,  of  whose  marvellous 
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feats  we  have  previously  so  often  spoken.  ■ 
On  Saturday,  June  3rd,  in  a  Mile  handicap  at 
the  West  Kent  Meeting  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  he 
covered  the  distance  in  the  unexampled  time 
of  2  min.  431  sec.  This  was  the  best  time, 
professional  or  amateur,  ever  achieved  for  that 
distance,  the  nearest  to  it  being  the  record  of 
Cooper  in  his  match  with  the  Hon.  I.  Keith- 
Falconer  at  Cambridge  in  May,  1880.  The  new 
circular  track,  with  its  wood  edging  and  gravel 
border,  was  in  as  good  order  as  could  be 
desired,  and  the  weather  was  all  in  favour  of  fast 
time. 

The  handicap  was  a  great  success,  the 
men  finishing  well  together  ;  Mr.  C.  D.  Yesey 
showing  capital  form,  his  110  yards  start  proving 
too  much  for  the  scratch  man  in  the  final  heat. 
After  the  races  there  was  some  doubt  expressed 
as  to  the  exact  length  of  the  course,  and  on  the 
chain  being  run  round  it  at  a  foot  from  its  edge 
it  was  found  that  it  was  about  a  yard  longer 
than  had  been  stated.  As  Mr.  Cortis  started 
three  or  four  yards  behind  his  mark  his  per¬ 
formance  was  thus  even  better  than  it  seemed. 

Good  as  the  riding  was,  however,  the  record  was 
completely  snuffed  out  by  him  on  the  following 
Wednesday  at  Surbiton,  and  that  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  yield  no  doubt  as  to  both  time 
and  distance  being  exact.  It  was  at  the  meeting 
of  his  own  club;  the  Wanderers,  and  in  the  Mile 
Invitation  Handicap.  In  the  first  heat  the  com¬ 
petitors  were  : — C.  Crute,  Sutton,  35  yards  ; 
J.  D.  Butler,  Danes,  55  yards ;  F.  G.  Medcalf, 
St.  James’s,  SO  yards;  and  FT.  Hawkes, 
Stanley,  80  yards  ;  and  very  early  in  the  contest 
Crute  drew  up  to  Butler,  and  before  the  half¬ 
distance  was  completed  both  of  them  had  passed 
Hawkes,  Butler  going  in  front  and  clearing 


Medcalf  seeming  to  be  winning  until  Crute  in 
the  last  lap  spurted,  and  came  in  a  dozen  yards 
ahead,  his  time  being  2  min.  4i~  sec.  In  the 
second  heat  Mr.  Cortis  was  at  scratch  ;  J.  Reece, 
Civil  Service,  at  60  yards;  H.  Smith,  London,  80 
yards;  and  H.  C.  Tatliam,  Kingston,  125  yards. 
Tatham  succumbed  to  Smith  in  the  second  lap, 
and  to  Reece  in  the  third,  while  Cortis  came  up 
at  the  end  of  it,  and  racing  hard  through  the 
last  round,  won  easily  in  2  min.  45-f  sec.,  going 
on  for  another  mile  in  an  attempt  to  beat  Keith- 
Faleoner’s  two-mile  record  of  5  min.  36i  sec., 
which,  however,  he  failed  in  doing  by  31  sec. 
J.  C.  P.  Tacagni,  Canonbury,  65  yards,  won 
the  third  heat  in  2  min.  47  sec.,  his  com¬ 
petitors  being  J.  F.  Griffith,  London,  at  35 
yards  ;  M.  J.  R.  Dundas,  Zingari,  at  50  yards  ;. 
and  F.  Allport,  Sutton,  at  75  yards  ;  and  J.  R. 
Hamilton,  Druids,  65  yards,  won  the  fourth,  in 
2  min.  50-f  sec.,  in  front  of  R.  A.  Woolnough,. 
Rovers,  50  yards,  and  O.  Thorn,  London,  at  75 
yards.  In  the  final  heat  Tacagni  was  out  of  it 
from  the  first.  Cortis  finished  the  first  lap  at  a, 
terrific  pace  in  41  sec.,  and  at  the  completion  of 
the  second  in  1  min.  20  sec.  had  made  up  nearly 
all  his  start.  In  the  third  lap  he  crept  to  the 
front,  but  Crute  and  Hamilton  refused  to  part, 
company  vrith  him,  and  on  like  a  hurricane' 
came  the  three,  wheel  to  wheel.  At  the  top  of 
ground  Crute  tired  and  hung  hack,  and  very 
slowly  Cortis  down  the  straight  came  away  from 
Hamilton,  finishing  about  a  yard  in  front  of  him. 
in  the  magnificent  time  of  2  min.  41|  sec. 

The  three-quarter  time  was  2  min.  If  sec., 
so  that  as  the  laps  at  Surbiton  are  quarter- 
miles,  both  amateur  and  professional  times  for 
quarter,  half,  three-quarters,  and  the  mile  wera 
all  surpassed. 


THE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 


11  Attend  all  ye  wlio  list  to  hea? 

Our  noble  England’s  praise 
I  sing  of  the  thrice  famous  deeds 
She  wrought  in  ancient  days. 

When  that  great  fleet  invincible 
Against  her  bore  in  vain 
The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico, 

The  stoutest  hearts  of  Spain. 

It  was  about  the  lovely  close 
Of  a  warm  summer  day, 

There  came  a  gallant  merchant-ship 
Full  sail  to  Plymouth  Bay.” 

heat  was  the  excitement  on  the  Hoe,  as  the 
vX  merchant-ship  of  Macaulay’s  stirring  ballad, 
really  a  privateer  flying  the  Scottish  ensign,  came 


in  with  the  news.  The  long-expected  struggle 
was  then  near ;  the  Spaniards  were  coming  in 
very  truth. 

For  years  rumours  of  mighty  preparations  had 
been  thick  in  the  air,  and  Europe  had  resounded 
with  the  fame  of  the  vast  armament  which  was 
to  subjugate  the  country  of  the  heretic  queen. 
The  interest  was  religious  as  -well  as  political. 
England  was  the  hope  and  life  of  the  newly  risen 
Protestantism  ;  and  in  many  a  Dutch  and  Ger¬ 
man  home  the  result  of  Philip’s  enterprise  was 
awaited  with  trembling  anxiety.  Spain  had 
many  friends  and  many  enemies,  and  each  and 
all  felt  that  a  crisis  had  come  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  And  so  the  Continent  rang  with 
what  the  Spanish  king  had  done  and  what  he 
intended  doing,  and  the  rumours  of  the  main¬ 
land  very  considerably  gained  as  they  floated 
hitherwards  across  the  Channel. 


Hover  had  been  seen  such  felling  of  timber  and 
building  of  ships,  such  casting  of  cannon  and 
drilling  of  men.  Great  was  the  ability  displayed 
in  getting  the  fleet  together,  and  greater  still, 
and  by  no  means  so  pleasant  for  the  people,  was 
the  ingenuity  shown  in  raising  the  wherewithal 
to  pay  for  it. 

As  time  went  on  the  rumours  became  more 
formidable,  and  men  heard  and  told  how  the 
fleet  which  had  been  ready  in  1587,  and  delayed 
by  the  death  of  its  commander,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Drake’s  exploits  at  Cadiz  and  St.  Vincent— related 
in  our  lengthy  article  on  that  Devonshire  worthy 
in  our  eighteenth  number — was  at  last  under 
way  ;  how  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  its  new 
high  admiral,  was  bringing  with  him  the  Papal 
Bull  against  their  queen,  aud  how  their  country 
had  been  coolly  made  over  to  the  Spanish  mon¬ 
arch  by  Sixtus  v.,  who  had  contributed  half  a 
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million  of  money  towards  the  cost  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  promised  another  half-million  once  the 
City  of  London  fell  into  his  power.  _ 

A  certain  party  in  the  country,  with  the  queen 
at  their  head,  were  rather  inclined  to  pooh-pooh 
the  attempt,  and  little  was  done  to  prepare  for 
it.  But  when  the  news  of  the  actual  sailing  ar¬ 
rived  the  danger  became  imminent,  and  hurriedly 
and  stingily  the  Government  set  to  work  to 
recover  their  lost  ground. 

Raleigh  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  land  forces  ;  Charles  Howard,  of  Effingham, 
was  made  admiral ;  the  greatest  seaman  of  his 
age,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  was  appointed  his  second 
in  command;  and,  poorly  provisioned  and  scantily 
ammunitioned,  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  was 
at  Plymouth,  waiting  to  see  if  the  expedition  was 
to  be  a  feint  or  a  reality. 

Great  was  the  excitement,  therefore,  when 
canny  Captain  Fleming  arrived  with  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  he  had  actually  seen  the  fleet  of 
invasion.  ‘The  news  reached  the  officers  as  they 
were  amusing  themselves  at  bowls  or  skittles  on 
the  Hoe ;  and  history  tells  us  how,  at  Drake’s 
suggestion,  who  thought  they  would  have  plenty 
of  time  to  finish  thegame  and  thrash  the  Spaniards 
afterwards,  they,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of 
the  report,  went  on  with  their  play. 

Raleigh  was  there,  whose  name  will  ever  rank 
among  the  highest  that  we  Englishmen  have  ; 
and  with  him  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who  was 
on  his  way  to  raise  the  west,  and  whose  death 
tluee  years  afterwards,  when  single-handed  in 
the  Revenge  he  fought  for  fifteen  hours  against  a 
Spanish  fleet  of  fifty-three  sail,  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  ever  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  naval 
episodes.  Howard,  the  admiral,  was  there  ; 
and  so  was  his  brother,  in  command  of  the  Lion, 
destined  to  do  great  service  in  the  coming 
battle.  Hawkins  was  there,  who  was  to  win  his 
knighthood  in  the  fight  as  captain  of  the 
Swallow,  aDd  third  in  command. 

With  these  came  Sheffield,  of  the  Bear ; 
Fenner,  of  the  Leicester  ;  and  Southwell,  of  the 
Elizabeth  Jonas, — all  famous  names  in  the  long 
struggle  of  the  morrow.  Martin  Frobisher  was 
there,  of  North-West  Passage  renown,  now  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Victory,  the  first  of  her  nay  1,  and 
the  largest  vessel,  1,100  tons,  in  the  fleet ;  and 
near  him  was  John  Davis,  who  nineteen  years 
afterwards  took  his  ship  through  the  straits 
which  are  now  called  after  him.  Fenton  and 
Withington  were  there,  who  tried  to  follow 
Drake  round  the  world,  and  failed  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  ;  and  last  and  most  notable 
of  all  was  the  great  circumnavigator  himself, 
the  pride  of  Tavistock,  the  wizard  of  the  west, 
the  short,  sturdy,  broad-shouldered,  bright¬ 
eyed,  square-faced,  brown-haired,  weather¬ 
beaten  man  whom  the  people  almost  worshipped 
as  Sir  Frankie  Drake. 

East  and  west  and  north  was  sent  the  alarm, 
and  the  country  rose  as  one  man.  The  beacon 
fires  blazed  out, 

‘  Far  o'er  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw. 

Along  each  southern  shire, 

Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  range 
Those  twinkling  points  of  fire 

and  by  land  and  water  the  tidings  spread  and  the 
muster  orders  were  given. 

Slowly  and  deliberate^  the  ships  were  got 
ready  under  Ram  Head,  and  there  they  lay 
until,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day,  the  look-out  men  first  caught  sight  of 
I  he  two  wings  of  the  advancing  crescent  as  they 
rose  above  the  horizon. 

it  was  158S.  The  so-called  “invincible”  fleet 
had  left  Lisbon  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of 
May ;  it  had  been  driven  by  storms  into  Corunna, 
to  leave  there  only  on  the  22nd  of  July,  and 
not\ ,  on  the  29th,  it  was  entering  the  Channel  in 
a  half- moon  seven  miles  across,  bound  for  Mar¬ 
gate,  where  it  was  to  unite  with  Parma’s  35,000 
soldiers,  and  to  sweep  the  sea  and  storm  the 
capital. 

On  came  the  Spaniard,  quite  ignorant  of  his 
enemy’s  whereabouts.  As  specially  appropriate 
for  the  ci  usade-like  nature  of  the  expedition, 


nearly  every  ship  in  the  fleet  was  named  after 
Saint  Somebody-or-other  : — - 

“  Such  a  collection  of  saints  never  bore 
Such  a  collection  of  sinners  before.” 

The  words  of  command  were  given  in  half  a 
dozen  different  languages  ;  and  among  the 
20,000  soldiers  and  8,000  sailors  with  which  the 
Armada  was  manned  were  ruffians  and  rene¬ 
gades  from  every  nation  in  Europe — English, 
Scotch,  French,  German,  Italian,  Swedes, 
Danes,  and  Magyars,  and  scores  of  Irish,  among 
them  one  Cally  O’Connor,  immortalised  by  the 
Spaniards  as  “a  distinguished  murderer,  who 
could  speak  no  language  but  his  own  !  ” 

Not  a  ship  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  there  was 
under  700-tons  burthen  ;  amongst  them  they 
carried  nearly  2,500  guns,  provisions  for  40,000 
men  for  six  months,  and  Other  stores  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Never  did  an  expedition  leave  a  port 
better  furnished  or  equipped  in  every  respect. 

Not  until  the  Spaniard  opened  Plymouth  did 
he  become  aware  that  the  English  were  ready 
for  him,  and  that  his  progress  up  Channel  was 
to  be  a  fight  and  not  a  procession,  but  hardly 
had  he  caught  sight  of  the  forty  ships  which 
were  quietly  waiting  behind  the  headland,  thau 
their  sails  were  dropped  from  their  yards,  and 
with  their  white  wings  spread,  down  they  came 
to  battle. 

Howard  led  the  van  and  made  straight  for  the 
admiral’s  ship,  but  other  vessels  advanced  to 
check  him.  Drake  brought  up  the  second 
squadron,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  action 
became  general.  In  vain  the  Spaniards  strug¬ 
gled  with  the  well-handled  ships  of  their'encmies. 
Never  had  English  seamanship  been  seen  to 
better  advantage.  In  and  out  and  round  about 
the  lofty  hulls  of  the  Spaniards  did  the  English¬ 
men  go,  pouring  in  broadside  after  broadside, 
hardly  a  gun  missing  its  mark,  while  the 
Spanish  guns  on  their  rolling  platforms  fired  up 
into  the  air  or  down  into  the  sea,  or  poured  their 
deatli-hail  into  each  other’s  ports,  as  the  swiftly 
sailing  Englishmen  glided  dexterously  through 
the  narrow  spaces  between  the  vessels. 

The  first  ship  to  strike  fell  to  Drake,  and, 
curiously  enough,  was  that  of  Don  Pedro  de 
Valdez,  the  reputed  originator  of  the  expedition. 
A  prize  crew  was  put  on  board  of  her,  and  she 
was  sent  to  shore.  The  plunder  was  enormous  ; 
the  barrels  of  reals  were  many,  but  the  barrels  of 
powder  were  more,  and  they  were  more  valuable. 
The  English  were  short  of  powder  as  they  were 
of  food,  and  when  the  galleon  came  in  and  the 
powder  was  found,  the  barrels  were  rapidly  run 
up  out  of  the  hold  and  loaded  into  the  Roebuck, 
the  then  swiftest  of  the  Brixham  trawlers,  and 
a  few  minutes  after  the  captured  Spaniard  let  go 
her  anchor  the  spray  was  dashing  over  the  bows 
of  the  Roebuck  as  she  tore  through  the  waves 
on  her  way  to  the  fleet  with  the  precious  ammu¬ 
nition  . 

As  it  was  with  the  first  galleon,  so  it  was 
with  many  another  ;  the  powder  in  the  hold  of 
one  Spaniard  was  that  which  sent  the  cannon¬ 
balls  flying  into  the  vitals  of  the  next. 

Slowly  the  great  armament  made  its  way  up 
the  Channel,  and  constantly  and  fiercely  did  the 
English  keep  the  fighting  going.  In  vain  the  gal¬ 
leons  tried  to  outsail  and  outmanoeuvre  their 
adversary  ;  in  vain  the  mighty  galleasses,  with 
their  crowds  of  galley-slaves,  tried  to  run  him 
down.  The  English  were  not  to  be  shaken  off, 
or  to  lose  a  single  advantage  of  wind  or  weather, 
by  day  or  night.  On  past  the  Chesil  Bank  and 
the  Bill  of  Portland,  on  past  Lulworth  and  Wor- 
barrow,  Swyre  Head,  and  the  picturesque  Cliff 
of  Purbeck  raged  the  struggle  ;  and  when,  on  St. 
James’s  Day,  Medina  passed  Durlstone  Head,  he 
saw  coming  out  between  Old  Harry  and  the 
Needles,  from  Poole  and  Portsmouth,  and  all 
along  the  coast,  a  volunteer  fleet  of  his  enemies. 

The  sight  of  the  ships  of  the  navy  busily  and 
successfully  hammering  away  at  the  Spanish 
crowd,  and  of  the  prizes  drifting  landward  with 
their  meagre  crews,  proved  irresistible,  and  when 
Freshwater  was  reached  the  fighters  were  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  swarm  of  vessels  of  every  shape  and 
make,  from  the  merchant’s  three-liundred-tonner 
down  to  the  tiny  two-ton  fishing  boat. 


Frobisher,  in  the  Victory,  now  gets  alongside 
of  the  Spanish  admiral  and  brings  down  his 
mainmast ;  Recalde,  the  vice-admiral,  comes  to 
the  rescue,  and  is  in  turn  beaten  off  by  Effingham; 
old  Hawkins  in  the  Swallow  does  simply  won¬ 
ders,  and  the  next  day  is  knighted  on  the 
admiral’s  ship  for  his  exploits.  Sheffield  and 
Fenner  cover  themselves  with  glory.  In  vain 
the  Spanish  Saints  try  to  keep  to  their  order,  the 
Bear,  the  Bull,  the  Lion,  the  Triumph,  the 
Rainbow,  the  Elizabeth,  and  their  fellows  leave 
them  no  rest,  for  not  one  of  the  English  ships  is 
taken,  and  few  are  thrown  out  of  action. 

On  swept  the  fight  p@  the  Undercliff  until 
Dunnose  was  reached,  and  then  it  slackened 
somewhat,  until  at  Beachy  the  Spanish  admiral 
drew  off  towards  Calais.  The  English  followed . 
Seymour  had  been  stationed  at  this  end  of  the 
Channel  to  keep  a  watch  on  Parma,  and  now  he 
joins  the  force,  and  the  Spanish  admiral  learns 
for  the  first  time  that  Parma  is  kept  in 
check  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Scheldt,  and  can 
do  nothing. 

Calais  was  the  turning-point  in  the  fate  of  the 
Armada.  Up  to  there,  so  numerous  were  the  ships 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  still  seriously  to  be 
feared.  It  was  here  to  receive  its  death-blow. 
At  midnight  eight  hulls,  “  laden  with  wildfire, 
brimstone,  pitch,  and  resin,”  were  led  by  Cap¬ 
tains  Prowse  and  Young  upon  the  foes  as  they  lay 
at  anchor.  Of  a  sudden  the  earth  and  sea  and 
sky  seem  ablaze ;  discipline  on  the  Spanish  fleet 
is  at  an  end ;  with  a  mighty  shout  of  terror  the 
dons  cut  their  cables  and  start  for  the  open  sea. 
The  admiral  is  one  of  the  first  to  run,  and  then, 
thinking  better  of  it,  he  returns,  blundering  and 
crashing  through  his  fleet,  and  hoists  the  signal 
of  recall,  but  hardly  is  it  up  than  it  is  down 
again,  and  the  Guzman  is  off  to  sea  once  more. 

On  Oquendo’s  galleon  a  quarrel  breaks  out,  and 
the  German  gunner  rushes  below,  thrusts  a 
lighted  linstock  into  a  powder  barrel,  and  with 
a  roar  that  rends  the  heavens  the  huge  ship 
blows  up.  But  the  English  are  by  ;  they  board 
the  burning  hulk  and  pass  up  the  powder  in  the 
fore  magazine,  which  is  left  untouched  by  the 
fire,  and  with  it  the  guns  are  again  fed. 

On’e  of  the  50-gun  galleasses,  with  its  300 
rowers  and  450  soldiers  and  sailors,  is  captured. 
Hugo  de  Moncada’s  St.  Lawrence  drives  ashore  ; 
so  does  the  St.  Philip  ;  the  St.  Matthew  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  her  banner  is 
afterwards  hung  from  the  roof  of  Leyden  Church, 
and  so  long  was  it  that  it  fell  in  folds  on  the 
ground  ! 

Where  the  fight  is  thickest  and  the  fire  is 
fastest  there  flies  the  wyvern  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  ;  and  round  him  now,  as  ever  since  the 
fight  began  off  Plymouth,  are  clustered  the  main 
actors  in  the  scene.  At  last  the  Spaniard  can 
stand  it  no  longer  ;  a  signal  runs  up  to  the 
admiral’s  masthead,  he  ceases  firing,  the  retreat 
to  Gravelines  is  abandoned,  and,  with  a  gale 
coming  on,  the  twelve  days’  battle  ceases  and  the 
dons  make  all  sail  to  the  northward. 

On  for  a  time  go  pursued  and  pursuers  ;  but 
the  gale  increases,  and  the  wary  English  put 
back.  The  Spaniards,  however,  hasten  on  to 
destruction  in  their  wild  rush  home  round  the 
islands  of  the  west ;  and  rich  is  the  harvest  of 
the  wreckers  of  the  Orkneys  and  the  Faroes, 
of  the  clansmen  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 
the  Kernes  of  Donegal  and  Galway.  On  one 
strand  in  Sligo  1,100  corpses  were  thrown  up  by 
the  sea.  Of  the  fleet  which  left  the  Groyne  but 
fifty-four  got  back  to  Lisbon,  and  these  were  so 
damaged  and  broken  as  to  be  useless  for  further 
service. 

‘ 1 1  sent  my  ships  against  men  and  not  against 
seas,  ”  said  Philip,  when  the  news  of  his  failure 
reached  him  ;  and  they  certainly  met  both.  Soon 
afterwards  there  came  out  a  proclamation  that 
the  Armada  after  all  had  been  a  great  success, 
and  that  only  one  of  its  ships  had  been  taken ! 
A  proclamation  which  drew  forth  the  counter¬ 
blast  given  on  page  286  in  Vol.  i.  of  the  Boy’s 
Own  Paper,  bearing  the  signature  of  one  who 
was  as  qualified  as  any  man  to  know,  who  had 
taken  the  principal  part  in  the  mighty  battle, 
who  was  the  most  famous  sea-king  of  his  day, 
and  whose  tercentenary  we  are  now  celebrating — 
“F.  Drake.” 


The  Spanish  Armada.— (Sec  p.  702.) 
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“  T  SAY,  Tom,  just  look  here  at  this  great 
roach  lying  under  the  roots  of  the 
willow !  I  could  catch  it  in  my  hand,  I 
believe,  it  is  so  still  and  quiet.” 

James  Yerdin  spoke  in  an  eager  whisper 
as  he  lay,  flat  on  his  stomach,  on  the 
grassy  bank,  peering  down  into  the  clear 
water  below  him.  _  i 

Toni  Byam  joined  him.  “  Oh,  don  t 
touch  him,  Jim,  there’s  a  good  fellow  ! 
He’s  come  for  his  dinner.” 

“  Come  for  his  dinner  !  ”  echoed  Jim  ; 
“  I  should  have  him  for  mine  instead,  if  I 
were  you.” 

“  I  wouldn’t  hurt  him  for  a  king’s  ran¬ 
som  !  ”  retm-ned  Tom,  hotly.  “See  how 
he  knows  me  !  ” 

Tom  gave  a  low,  soft  whistle  ;  the  roach 
stirred  slightly  and  sent  bubbles  to  the 
surface,  but  did  not  advance.  Tom  re- 


A  BOLD  RESCUE. 

By  W.  W.  Fenn. 

when  she  was  sitting  on  her  eggs;  but  Bob 
is  my  prime  pet.” 

“  Who's  Bob?”  asked  Jim,  intensely 
interested. 

“  Bob ’s  a  young  rook  I  found  wounded 
in  the  rookery  last  spring.  I  brought  him 
home  and  nursed  him,  and  I  can  do  pretty 
well  anything  with  him  now,  he's  so 
tame.” 

“  I  should  like  to  see  him,”  said  Jim. 

Tom  looked  doubtful  at  first,  but  he  did 
not  often  get  any  one  to  show  his  pets  to, 
so  he  said,  “  Well,  I’ll  try  and  smuggle 
you  up  into  my  room  ;  I  keep  Bob  there, 
out  of  the  way,  or  the  missis  would  soon 
do  for  him.  She’ll  be  wild  at  me  taking 
you  up  if  she  catches  us.  But  we’ll  risk  it.” 

Davenham  Mills  was  a  place  to  delight 
boys,  though  the  whole  works  bore  signs 
of  decay  and  neglect.  The  small  house 


occupied  by  Mr.  Byam,  the  foreman,  was 
very  old,  and  had  undergone  no  repairs 
for  years.  Scarcely  a  door  or  window 
in  the  house  boasted  a  lock,  for  the  mills 
were  at  work  all  night,  and  no  one  ever 
thought  about  robbers.  In  many  of  the 
rooms  the  papers  had  worn  right  away, 
and  down  the  walls  were  great,  ugly,  zig¬ 
zag  cracks.  At  the  back  of  the  house  the 
river  that  turned  the  mills  divided  and 
flowed  in  two  clear  streams  on  either  side 
the  large  wilderness  of  a  garden,  meeting 
again  beyond  and  gliding  through  low- 
lying  meadows  to  the  Thames.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  when  the  mill  was  closed,  the  water 
shot  through  the  waste  gates  beside  the 
house  in  a  noisy  torrent  that  sent  white 
foam  flying  past  the  tangled  mass  of  trees 
and  shrubs  that  overhung  the  river.  Then 
it  was  that  Tom  delighted  to  get  into  the 


peated 
the  whistle, 
and  the  fish  glided 
from  beneath  the  tree 
and  came  close  under  the 
boys. 

“Keep  back,”  said  Tom,  softly,  for 
Jim  was  eagerly  pushing  forward,  “or 
he’ll  be  scared.” 

He  whistled  again  softly,  and  at  the 
same  instant  dropped  into  the  water 
some  food,  which  the  roach  eagerly 
devoured. 

“  What  a  fellow  you  are,  Tom!”  said 
Jim,  admiringly  ;  “  I  couldn’t  tame  a 
fish  to  save  my  life.  I  shouldn’t  have 
patience.” 

“  Oh,  I  have  got  lots  of  pets  about 
the  garden  !  ”  said  Tom.  “  There’s  an 
old  frog  down  in  the  rockery  that  I 
feed,  and  there's  a  thrush  in  the  shrub¬ 
bery  that  used  to  feed  out  of  my  hand 


“They  could  only  stand  and  watch  in  breathless  silence. 
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cockleshell  of  a  dingy  that  was  moored 
beneath  the  willow  and  paddle  round  into 
the  foam  to  see  how  near  he  could  get  to 
the  rushing  waterfall  without  being  upset. 

Mr.  Byam  was  a  thriftless  man  at  home, 
honest  in  looking  after  the  interest  of  his 
employers,  but  utterly  careless  about  the 
minor  comforts  and  decencies  of  household 
life,  whilst  he  spent  time  and  money  lavishly 
in  making  experiments  and  testing  new 
inventions.  “  The  missis,”  as  Tom  called 
her,  was  Mr.  Byam’s  second  wife  and 
Tom’s  stepmother — a  shrewish  woman,  who 
kept  the  house  in  a  continual  ferment  with 
her  sharp  tongue. 

The  two  boys  passed  cautiously  round 
the  house  to  the  side  door,  which  stood 
"wide  open.  Mrs.  Byam’s  voice  could  ‘be 
heard  in  the  old  kitchen  shrilly  scolding 
the  maid-of-all-work. 

“  Come  on,  Jim,  look  sharp,”  whispered 
Tom,  as  he  slipped  rapidly  past  the  open 
door  of  the  kitchen,  and  ran  upstairs  two 
steps  at  a  time. 

Jim  followed  swiftly,  afraid  to  touch  the 
rickety  balustrade  of  the  broad  old  stairs. 
Tom  turned  up  a  second  steep  dark  flight, 
and  entered  a  small  garret  with  a  sloping 
roof  and  one  window,  from  which  you 
could  see,  far  away  over  the  fields,  the 
towers  of  Windsor  Castle,  with  the  stan¬ 
dard  that  told  the  Queen  was  there,  float¬ 
ing  serenely  in  the  summer  air. 

Tom  Byam’s  entrance  into  the  room  was 
acknowledged  by  a  cracked  and  excited 
“caw”  from  a  big  bird  that  was  sitting 
disconsolately  on  the  perch  of  a  wicker 
cage  hanging  against  the  farther  wall. 
Tom  opened  the  door  of  the  cage,  letting 
his  hand  remain  resting  in  the  doorway. 
Without  any  pause  or  hesitation  the  bird 
descended  clumsily  from  his  perch,  and 
walked  gravely  and  steadily  up  Tom’s  arm 
till  he  reached  his  shoulder,  where  he  began 
pecking  gently  at  his  lips.  Jim  Verdin 
looked  on  with  spellbound  interest. 

“He  expects  me  to  feed  him  from  my 
mouth,”  explained  Tom,  “but  I  have 
brought  no  food  up  with  me. — I’ll  take 
you  down  to  the  garden  directly,  old 
fellow,  for  a  run.” 

‘  ‘  Does  lie  know  you  from  any  other 
boy  ?  ”  asked  Jim  Verdin. 

“  Bather  !(  I  should  think  so,”  replied 
Tom  Byam  ;  “  you  try  to  take  him.” 

Jim  advanced  his  hand  cautiously  to¬ 
wards  the  bird,  who  sat  like  a  black  statue, 
but  eyed  warily  the  approaching  hand 
until  it  was  within  an  inch  of  him,  when 
he  made  a  sudden  peck  at  it  that  caused 
Jim  to  start  back  several  paces. 

“  What  a  fierce  brute  !  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“Oh,  he  is  as  gentle  as  possible,”  said 
Tom,  apologetically,  “unless  he  thinks 
you  are  going  to  take  him  from  me.” 

“  Is  this  your  room,  Tom  ?  ”  asked  Jim, 
looking  round. 

“Yes,”  replied  Tom,  “I  like  to  be  up 
here  out  of  the  way.  The  missis  does  not 
often  come  up  those  steep  rotten  stairs. 
That  is  my  own  alarm-clock,”  he  added, 
pointing  proudly  to  one  that  hung  beside 
the  wicker  cage.  “  I  often  get  up  early. 
I  tamed  that  roach  mostly  in  the  very 
early  morning,  before  any  one  was  about. 
Bob  and  I  have  jolly  times  together  then, 
don’t  we,  old  boy  P  ” 

Bob  cawed  a  contented  assent. 

“This  house  must  be  awfully  old,  Tom,” 
said  Jim,  presently.  “  It  looks  as  if  a 
good  wind  would  bring  it  down.” 

‘  ‘  Less  than  a  good  wind  will  bring  it 
down  one  of  these  days,  I  expect,”  replied 
Tom,  indifferently.  “Father  has  often 
been  told  it  isn’t  safe ;  but  he  is  so  busy 


with  his  experiments,  he  puts  off  doing 
anything.” 

“I  shouldn’t  care  to  sleep  up  here,” 
remarked  Jim;  “why,  it  almost  seems  to 
totter  when  you  walk  across  it;  it  does 
shake,  and  no  mistake.” 

“  With  you  it  does,”  replied  Tom,  “  but 
I’m  a  light-weight — I  never  notice  it.” 

It  was  about  a  month  after  this  visit  of 
Jim’s  to  the  garret — a  month  of  intensely 
hot,  dry  weather — that  Tom  was  awakened 
one  morning  early  by  hearing  his  father 
calling  loudly  to  him  from  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  leading  to  his  room.  He  sat  up  in 
bed,  startled,  and  but  half  awake. 

“Tom,”  shouted  Mr.  Byam  again,  “are 
you  dead  ?  ” 

“  I  am  all  right,  father,”  answered  Tom. 

“Come  down  instantly;  bring  your 
clothes;  wait  for  nothing.” 

Mr.  Byam  was  not  a  man  to  be  dis¬ 
obeyed  when  he  commanded  a  thing.  He 
did  not  often  take  the  trouble  to  do  so  in 
his  home,  but  when  he  did  even  his  wife 
was  silently  obedient. 

Tom  slipped  wonderingly  out  of  bed, 
and  taking  his  boots  and  clothes  in  his 
J  arms,  ran  lightly  over  the  steep  stairs  with 
!  his  bare  feet.  His  father  was  standing  on 
;  the  landing  below,  looking  grave  and  quiet. 

“That’s  right,  my  lad;  slip  on  your 
boots  and  trousers,  and  roll  up  the  other 
things  for  the  present.” 

Tom  rapidly  did  as  he  was  bid ;  he  dared 
not  ask  his  father  any  questions. 

“  I  want  you  to  row  your  mother  up  the 
river  to  Crockerton,”  said  Mr.  Byam,  when 
Tom  had  got  into  his  trousers,  “  and  you 
must  be  off  directly.” 

“  Yes,  father,”  said  Tom,  submissively. 
He  was  a  quiet,  gentle  boy  naturally,  and 
though  his  father  was  never  unkind  to  him, 
there  was  so  little  sympathy  between  them 
that  he  rarely  had  the  courage  to  ask  a 
question  or  make  a  remark,  and  being  an 
only  child,  he  had  lived  his  own  life  apart 
with  his  pets. 

It  was  a  still,  hot  day,  with  the  same 
cloudless  blue  sky  and  blazing  sun  that 
for  a  month  past  had  been  scorching  up 
the  land  ;  but  Tom  knew  from  the  height 
of  the  sun  that  it  could  be  scarcely  seven 
o’clock  yet.  He  found  Mrs.  Byam  already 
in  the  boat,  and  took  the  oars  without  a 
word,  Mr.  Byam  saying, 

“  Take  it  easy,  Tom,  and  keep  under  the 
shadow  of  the  willows  if  it  gets  hot.  I 
shall  come  over  later  in  the  day,”  he  added 
to  his  wife,  who  only  nodded  sulkily  in 
reply. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  before  they  reached 
Crockerton,  for  Tom  was  rowing  against 
stream,  and  it  was  too  hot  to  make  much 
exertion. 

“You  had  better  lie  down  in  the  shade 
in  the  garden  and  get  cool,”  said  Mrs. 
Byam,  “  before  you  take  the  boat  back,  I 
don’t  want  you  on  my  hands  with  sun¬ 
stroke.” 

“  I’m  used  to  being  out  in  the  sun,”  said 
Tom  ;  “it  won’t  hurt  me.” 

“Do  as  you  are  bid,”  replied  his  step¬ 
mother,  sharply.  “Mother’ll  send  you 
something  to  eat.” 

Tom  Byam  fell  asleep,  after  his  meal, 
under  the  deep  cool  shade  of  an  old  cedar- 
tree,  and  when  he  awoke  he  heard  the 
Crockerton  Mill  clock  chime  three.  Start¬ 
ing  to  his  feet,  he  hastened  down  to  the 
river,  and  jumping  into  the  boat,  paddled 
rapidly  down  stream  homewards,  wonder¬ 
ing  how  poor  Bob  would  like  being  all  day 
without  a  morsel  of  food  and  no  fresh 
water  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the 
twenty-four. 


A  few  yards  from  the  home  landing- 
place  he  saw  James  Verdin  on  the  bank, 
iooking  eager  and  excited. 

“■What  a  time  you  have  been,  Tom;  I 
have  been  hanging  about  for  you  this  two 
hours,”  he  called  out. 

“Have  I?”  replied  Tom,  quietly; 

“  there  was  no  particular  hurry.” 

“  Where  shall  you  sleep  to-night,  Tom?” 

Tom  looked  so  amazed  at  this  inquiry 
that  Jim  added, 

“  I  do  believe  you  don’t  know  anything 
about  the  house  having  fallen.” 

“  The  house  fallen  !  ”  exclaimed  Tom, 
standing  stock-still  on  the  landing-place, 
with  a  startled  face.  Then  his  father’s 
haste,  the  altogether  unusual  proceedings 
of  the  morning,  rushed  through  his  mind 
in  an  instant.  His  father  foresaw  the' 
danger,  and  got  him  and  his  stepmother 
quietly  out  of  the  way.  His  father  hated 
a  fuss,  but  he  might  have  let  him  save  Bob, 
poor  Bob. 

At  the  thought  of  Bob  he  started  off  at 
a  run  towards  the  house,  Jim  following. 
The  sun  still  shone  brightly  over  the  ruin 
that  lay  before  them,  round  which  one  or 
two  women  and  children  were  idly  stand¬ 
ing.  At  the  first  glance  Tom  uttered  a  cry 
of  joy ;  the  whole  house  had  fallen  and  was 
a  complete  wreck,  with  the  exception  of 
one  wall,  and  that  was  the  end  wall,  which 
formed  one  side  of  Tom’s  bedroom,  and 
high  upon  the  gabled  point  of  this  solitary 
remnant  of  the  old  house  hung  Tom’s 
white-faced  alarum -clock  gleaming  in  the 
afternoon  sun,  and  beside  it  the  old  wicker 
cage,  in  which  sat  Bob,  silent  and  discon¬ 
solate,  but  uninjured. 

Tom  gazed  with  tears  in  his  eyes  at  his 
pet  bird  hanging  there,  so  far  out  of  reach, 
and  in  almost  momentary  peril  of  being 
smashed,  for  it  was  not  likely  the  old  wall 
would  stand  long,  deprived  as  it  was  of 
the  support  of  its  fellows. 

“  I  wonder  if  we  could  get  a  ladder  ?  ” 
said  Tom,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  That  wall  would  not  bear  the  weight 
of  a  ladder  long  enough  to  be  of  any  use,” 
replied  Jim. 

Tom  still  stood  gazing  up  at  Bob,  who 
seemed  to  know  by  instinct  that  his  friend 
was  near,  and  uttered  a  soft  and  plaintive 
“  caw.” 

“Jim,”  said  Tom,  decidedly,  “I  shall 
climb  ;  I’m  a  light-weight,  and  used  to 
climbing  trees.  I  can’t  stand  here  doing 
nothing  and  see  dear  old  Bob  killed.” 

“  You’ll  be  killed  yourself,”  said  Jim. 

But  all  the  same  he  admired  Tom’s  re¬ 
solve,  and  enjoyed  intensely  the  prospect 
of  watching  such  an  exciting  adventure. 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  can  reach  the  cage 
anyway,”  said  Jim — even  if  you  cam  get 
along  the  top  of  the  wall ;  it  is  too  low 
down.” 

“  I  know  how  to  do  it,”  said  Tom;  and, 
running  off  to  a  tool-house  in  the  yard, 
he  fished  out  from  a  heap  of  rubbish  a 
large  iron  hook  and  tied  it  firmly  on  to  a 
long  piece  of  cord.  Putting  this  in  the 
pocket  of  his  jacket,  he  went  back  to  the 
ruins,  and,  slipping  off  his  boots,  began  his 
perilous  ascent  of  the  jagged,  broken  end 
of  the  wall  without  an  instant  of  faltering 
or  hesitation.  He  could  hold  on  to  the 
irregular,  protruding  bricks  with  his  stock¬ 
inged  feet  better  than  with  boots  on. 

“  Keep  away  from  the  wall,  Jim,”  he 
called  out. 

Jim  started  back.  In  his  eager  interest 
and  excitement  he  had  forgotten  the  danger 
he  was  in  himself. 

The  women  and  children  stood  gaping 
helplessly  a  little  way  off,  and  Jim  never 
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moved  his  eyes  from  the  slight  figure 
crawling,  inch  by  inch,  up  the  uneven 
edge  of  the  old  wall.  Presently  one  of  the 
women  said  she  should  fetch  some  one  to 
stop  such  a  foolhardy  thing ;  but  when 
she  returned  with  a  couple  of  workmen 
Tom  was  out  of  reach,  and  they  could  only 
stand  and  watch  in  breathless  silence  his 
slow  and  difficult  progress,  fearing  to  utter 
a  sound  that  might  startle  the  daring 
climber.  Slowly  spectators  began  to  col¬ 
lect,  till,  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  all  the 
hands  that  could  possibly  leave  the  mill- 
work  were  congregated  at  a  little  distance, 
watching  Tom’s  cautiously  advancing 
figure  with  fascinated  gaze.  Now  and 
then  a  half-suppressed  exclamation  would 
break  from  one  of  the  women  as  a  loosened 
brick  rolled  from  beneath  the  boy’s  foot 
and  fell  heavily  amongst  the  rubbish  below, 
or  a  lump  of  the  old  parched  mortar  crum¬ 
bled  away  from  under  him,  raising  a  cloud 
of  dust  that  would  for  a  moment  hide  ! 
him  from  the  eager  eyes  belo  w.  Cautiously 
crawling  on  all  fours,  with  his  gaze  intently 
fixed  on  the  black  glossy  feathers  of  his 
favourite  bird  gleaming  through  the  white 
bars  of  the  cage,  and  paying  no  heed  to 
the  crowd  that  had  gathered  below,  Tom 
made  his  way,  inch  by  inch,  along  the 
ragged  wall  that  seemed  to  the  lookers-on 
to  vibrate  even  with  his  slight  weight. 

“  He  can’t  get  over  that  rise  in  the  wall,” 
said  a  woman,  in  an  anxious  whisper,  to 
her  neighbour;  “he’ll  have  to  turn 
back.” 

“He  don’t  look  like  a  fellow  to  turn 
back,”  was  the  reply;  “  a  boy  that ’d  risk 
his  neck  to  save  a  bird  wouldn’t  be  daunted 
by  a  trifle.” 

Tom  had  come  to  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
wall ;  hitherto  it  had  been  an  irregular  but 
very  gradual  incline  upwards,  but  now 
there  was  a  sharp  rise  of  some  three  feet 
to  be  surmounted  before  he  could  get  on 
to  the  gable-end  under  which  Bob’s  cage 
hung.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  pausing 
there  on  his  giddy  height,  and  then  slowly 
and  cautiously  rose  to  his  feet. 

Jim  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand  ;  he 
could  not  look  any  longer — surely  he  must- 
fall  !  For  a  second  the  spectators  held 
their  breath ;  then  a  low  murmur  of 
“Bravo!”  ran  along  the  crowd.  Jim 
looked  up  again.  Tom  had  surmounted 
the  difficulty,  and  was  sitting  upon  the 
gable-end  as  if  he  were  on  horseback, 
pausing  for  a  moment’s  rest.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  more,  and  he  had  prdled  himself 
high  enough  to  be  almost  over  the  cage. 
Steadying  himself  with  one  hand,  and 
clinging  closely  with  his  knees  to  the  wall, 
with  the  other  hand  he  took  the  cord  and 
hook  from  his  pocket,  and  lowering  it 
quickly,  caught  the  cage  with  the  hook, 
and  raising  it  with  difficulty  clear  of  the 
nail  on  which  it  hung,  let  it  rapidly  down 
into  the  eagerly  outstretched  hands  of  Jim 
Verdin.  A  subdued  cheer  arose,  but  was 
quickly  suppressed. 

“  Hush  he’s  faint — he’ll  fall  after  all — 
fetch  a  sail,”  were  whispers  that  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Tom  had  laid  his  head  down  on  his  arms 
for  a  minute  or  two  after  the  bird  was  safe 
in  Jim’s  bands,  as  if  exhausted  now  that 
the  tension  was  over.  But  he  speedily 
roused  himself,  and  began  his  descent 
backwards,  moving  slowly  down  till  he 
reached  the  end  of  the  gable,  and  stood 
safely  again  on  the  lower  wall.  But  here 
he  found  it  difficult  to  go  backwards,  and 
more  difficult  to  turn.  Whilst  he  was 
hesitating  a  heavy  crash  broke  the  stillness 
that  reigned  around,  and  the  whole  scene 


was  buried  in  an  immense  cloud  of  dust. 
When  this  cleared  away,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  every  one,  Tom  was  seen  still 
standing,  unhurt,  clinging  to  the  gable- 
end  before  him.  But  a  few  feet  behind 
him  the  wall  dropped  sheer  to  the  ground, 
the  portion  by  which  he  had  climbed  up 
having  fallen,  thus  entirely  cutting  off  his 
descent,  and  it  was,  besides,  impossible  to 
say  how  soon  the  gable-end  itself  might 
follow. 

“A  sail! — where’s  that  sail?”  shouted 
the  men,  and  in  three  minutes  a  large  sail, 
held  by  twenty  pairs  of  strong  hands,  was 
held  out  below  the  wall. 

“Jump,  Master  Tom,”  called  up  one  of 
the  men,  “  we’ll  catch  you — quick,  afore 
the  wall  you’re  on  goes.” 

Tom  Byam  cast  one  look  down  into  the 
brown  sail  beneath  him,  and  one  up  to  the 
blue  sky  above,  closed  his  eyes,  and  jumped 
fearlessly.  The  sail  received  him  safely, 
and  five  minutes  after  he  was  borne  tri¬ 
umphantly  into  the  mill  on  the  men’s 
shoulders,  with  his  rescued  pet  perched  on 
his  arm. 

TIIE  END. 


THE  BOY’S  OWN  POULTRY  RUN. 

By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  b.n. 

PART  V.— BREEDING  EOP.  EXHIBITING — HOU- 
I)ANS — CEEVE-CCEURS — POLISH — LA  ELECHE 
— BANTAMS. 

N  a  former  part  of  this  series  I  advised  my 
reader  to  keep  a  small  account-book.  If 
lie  does  so,  and  never  neglects  to  make  his 
entries  carefully — and,  I  may  add,  honestly, 
not  keeping  back  or  forgetting  any  item  of  ex¬ 
penditure — he  will  be  in  a  position  at  the  end 
of  a  year  to  prove  whether  or  not  the  fancy  has 
paid  him.  He  will  probably  also  find  in  his 
book,  details  of  many  trifling  expenses  which 
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were  not  wholly  necessary.  He  will  thus  gain 
experience.  Ho  one  should  buy  anything  for 
the  poultry-run  until  he  first  asks  himself  the 
question,  Can  I  possibly  do  without  it  ?  And 
all  work  and  labour — even  that  of  repairs — 
should  be  done,  if  possible,  by  the  owner  of  the 
poultry-run  himself.  Economy  is  the  very  first 


thing  to  be  studied,  and  the  motto,  “Waste 
not,  want  not,”  is  a  good  one  to  remember. 
Use  your  chickens  and  fowls  well,  therefore, 
but  never  overfeed  them.  A  fat  fowl  is  not 
much  of  a  layer.  I  have  already  spoken  about 
the  advantages  of  having  a  good  large  run, 
and  of  letting  fowls  have  plenty  of  liberty.  A 
vast  saving  is  thus  effected  in  the  matter  of 
food. 

The  kinds  of  food  you  have  to  buy  need  not 
be  purchased  at  a  dear  shop,  but  they  should 
be  good  and  sound,  else  they  cannot  be  whole¬ 
some,  and  may  breed  disease.  When  brought 
homo  the  food  ought  to  be  stowed  away  in  a 
dry,  clean  place. 

It  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  successful  breeding 
never  to  keep  useless  stock.  Hens,  therefore,, 
as  soon  as  their  laying  season  is  over,  should  be 
at  once  fattened  for  the  table,  and  young  cocks 
treated  in  the  same  way  any  time  between  the 
age  of  three  and  four  months.  But  stock  that 
you  want  to  retain  must  be  carefully  selected. 
The  influence  of  pedigree  is  well  marked  in 
even  the  laying  propensities  of  fowls.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  to  get,  when  procurable,  settings 
of  eggs  from  strains  that  are  celebrated  for  their 
laying  qualities. 

If  you  mean  to  go  in  for  breeding  and  exhibit¬ 
ing — and  there  is  no  harm  in  honest  ambition — 
your  first  sittings  of  eggs  must  be  the  best  that 
it  is  possible  to  get,  or  nothing  but  disappoint¬ 
ment  need  be  the  expected  result.  Breeding 
nowadays  is  really  more  of  a  science  than  an 
art,  and  if  a  youth  can  point  to  a  prize  card 
that  he  has  won  by  birds  bred  and  reared  by 
himself,  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
he  is  clever,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable  pro¬ 
bability  of  his  doing  well  in  life,  and  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  eventually  becoming  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  !  But  really,  joking  apart,  the  points 
of  prize  birds  are  carried  to  a  surprising  pitch, 
of  perfection.  There  is  only  one  way  of  learn¬ 
ing  them,  and  that  is  by  first  studying  them  in 
books,  then  in  front  of  the  show-benches.  And 
there  is  no  chance  of  your  ever  being  able  to 
take  prizes,  unless  you  make  yourself  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  properties  of  the  breeds  you 
want  to  gain  honours  by  exhibiting.  Of  course, 
one  might  buy  prize  birds 
and  then  show  them. 
There  is  no  honour  or 
glory  in  that  plan,  or 
just  about  as  much  as 
there  would  be  in  buying 
a  medal  that  you  had  not 
won,  and  wearing  it. 

I  shall  not  here  go 
into  the  science  of  breed¬ 
ing,  my  limited  space 
forbids  this,  nor  say  any¬ 
thing  of  breeding  up  to 
properties  or  out  of  faults 
by  judicious  pairing,  but 
content  myself  with  giv¬ 
ing  a  few  common-sense 
hints  that  may  be  of  use 
to  you,  should  your  bent 
lean  in  the  show  direction. 

Before,  then,  putting 
your  hand  in  your  pocket 
to  purchase,  learn  well  the 
properties  of  the  breed 
you  fancy,  whether  that 
be  lordly  Langshams  or 
fussy  Sebright  bantams. 
Bead  at  home,  and  at 
shows  look  and  listen, 
and  talk  to  any  one  who 
seems  to  know  more  about 
the  matter  you  have  at 
heart  than  you  do  yourself. 

Do  Pot  at  first  be  too- 
sanguine  of  success  ;  you 
may  get  the  finest 
fowls’  eggs  in  the  worldl 
and  still  but  a  poor  percentage  of  them  may 
come  out.  This  is  disappointing,  but  it  may¬ 
be  no  one’s  fault,  though  the  seller  is  sometimes, 
accused  of  wilfully  parting  with,  unfruitful 
eggs. 

Having  procured,  say,  a  couple  of  settings  of 
eggs  from  prize  fowls,  see  that  everything  is 
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done  that  is  likely  to  induce  successful  hatching. 
Be  careful  with  the  making  of  the  nest  ;  see 
that  it  is  placed  in  a  proper  quiet  corner,  and 
that  the  mother  herself  is  one  that  is  likely  to 
■be  a  good  sitter,  and  afterwards  a  tender  care- 
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them  must  he  continued.  They  must  he  kept 
;  most  scrupulously  clean,  fed  on  nourishing  food, 
and  never  allowed  to  go  anywhere  or  do  any¬ 
thing  to  soil  or  hurt  the  plumage.  In  a  word, 

I  chickens  being  reared  for  exhibition  purposes, 


The  basket  in  which  you  send  the  bird  to  the 
show  ought  to  be  very  clean,  and  roomy  enough 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  the  birds  spoiling  or 
breaking  their  feathers.  It  is  usually  lined  by 
light  canvas. 


Fig.  2.— Goldspangled  Poli 

taker.  Do  not  place  more  eggs  under  her  than 
she  can  comfortably  cover  and  heat.  Study  the 
weather.  If  dry,  it  may  be  necessary  to  sprinkle,  j 
See  that  the  hen  comes  off  every  day  to  her  j 
barley,  and  that  she  has  pure  water  to  drink.  I 
After  the  hatching,  be  most  careful  in  feeding 
well  and  constantly,  and  in  protecting  the  : 
tender  creatures  from  any  inclemency  of  weather 
— cold,  or  wind,  or  wet.  Feed  the  hen  extra  ] 
well,  especially  if  it  be  early  in  the  year  ;  she  1 
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must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  complete  health  and 
comfort,  and  only  those  so  kept  will  turn  out 
worth  showing,  let  their  strain  or  breeding  be 
ever  so  good. 

Those  that  you  deem  most  likely  to  take  the 
judge’s  eye  should  not  be  kept  with  the  others, 
but  by  themselves,  that  you  may  lavish  more 
attentions  on  them.  They  will  thus  not  only 
thrive  better,  but  they  will  get  tamer,  and  not 
appear  wild  when  tamed. 


3.— Creve-Cceur  Cock  and  Hen. 

The  Houdans  (Fig.  1)  are  good  layers,  and 
j  they  are  also  capital  table  birds.  They  are 
j  strong  sturdy  fowls,  and  firmly  though  not  very 
|  elegantly  put  together  ;  in  colour  a  black-and- 
i  white  spangle,  with  short,  strong,  dark -grey 
j  legs,  having  five  toes — two  being  behind  anil 
three  in  front.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  illus¬ 
tration,  the  head  is  surmounted  by  an  enormous 
top-knot,  the  sides  of  the  face  are  feathered  with 
I  white,  and  both  the  cock  and  the  hen  deem  it 


will  thus  have  more  warmth  to  nurse  the  young,  i 
Let  both  mother  and  chickens  have  judicious 
sunlight  and  judicious  shade,  changing  the 
position  of  the  coop  many  times  a  day  if  that 
be  necessary. 

It  is  from  these  chicks  that  your  first  show- 
pen  or  pens  have  to  be  chosen,  and  so,  even 
when  they  leave  the  mother,,  your  extra  care  of 


Never  think  about  showing  unless  your  birds 
are  in  the  pink  of  good  plumage,  and  strong 
and  bright.  Do  not  tamper  with  them  in  any¬ 
way  with  the  idea  of  securing  a  prize.  What  is 
called  “faking”  is  most  dishonourable,  not  to 
say  dishonest.  But  your  birds  must  he  clean  at 
a  show.  It  is  right  to  make  them  look  then- 
best. 


the  correct  thing  to  wear  a  beard  of  white  fea¬ 
thers.  Their  combs  are  also  peculiar.  That  of 
the  hen  is  like  a  little  strawberry,  while  the 
cock's  consists  of  three  parts — a  centre  ridge  and 
two  wings. 

They  are  non-sitters,  and  not  over  wild,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  hardy. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  pair  of  Polish  fowls,  as  they 


Fig.  4.— La  Fleche. 


Fig.  5.— Sebright  Bantams. 
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are  termed.  They  are  of  many  different  kinds, 
and  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  pretty.  They 
are  somewhat  small  in  size,  and  the  eggs  are  not 
large  ;  but  the  flesh  of  the  bird  is  very  good, 
and  the  egg  delicate  in  flavour.  They  are  said 
to  boar  confinement  better  than  most  other 
breeds,  and  when  reared  they  are  tolerably 
hardy.  It  is  as  chickens  they  are  apt  to  suc¬ 
cumb.  They  are  non-sitters. 

A  glance  at  our  illustration  will  show  the 
shape  and  style  of  the  Polish  fowl — a  neat  but 
strongish  body,  with  a  full  round  breast  sup¬ 
ported  on  Ions  legs  and  shortish  thighs,  and  on 
the  whole  a  bold  and  proud  bearing.  The  comb 
is  hardly  visible.  Some  kinds  are  bearded,  and 
the  crests  should  be  round  and  large. 

Creve-cceurs  are  one  of  the  breeds  that  come  to 
us  from  France.  They  are  not  difficult  to  breed, 
although  they  are  non-sitters  ;  they  are  excel¬ 
lent  layers,  and  very  good  table-fowls  in  every 
way.  They  are  said  by  some  to  be  tolerably 
hardy  in  constitution,  though  the  experience  of 
others  does  not  lead  them  to  think  so.  In 
shape  of  body  the  Creve-cceur  is  very  like  the 
Houdan.*  Compare  Fig.  1  with  Fig.  3  in  proof 
of  this.  The  colour  of  the  Creve  is  black  with 
a  beautiful  metallic  sheen,  the  legs  short  and 
sturdy,  and  the  crest  big  and  round.  In  front 
of  the  crest  in  the  cock  is  the  divided  comb, 
looking  not  unlike  a  pair  of  horns.  They  are 
bearded  fowls,  and  are  often  crossed  with  other 
breeds  of  a  larger  size  for  table  use. 

Another  breed  of  French  fowl  is  called  La 
Fleche,  also  a  good  layer  of  nice  big  eggs,  and  a 
non-sitter.  They  are  beautiful  large  upstanding 
black  fowls  (see  Fig.  4),  with  a  deal  of  style 
about  them.  The  comb  is  very  peculiar,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  about  the  formation  of  all 
the  head. 

These  papers  would  be  incomplete  if  I  said 
nothing  of  those  friends  of  my  youth,  the  ban¬ 
tams.  Although  ours  at  the  old  home  had  a 
range  of  acres,  and,  not  even  content  with  this, 
used  to  march  away  and  declare  war  against 
bantams  at  neighbouring  farms,  and  although 
all  bantams  greatly  enjoy  their  liberty,  still 
they  can  be  kept  well,  and  to  look  well,  within 
a  very  small  enclosure  indeed.  Consequently 
they  are  eminently  suited  for  boys’  pets.  But 
they  must  have  perfect  cleanliness,  regular 
feeding,  pure  water,  and  fresh  air,  and  all  the 
care  and  comforts  that  larger  fowls  require  to 
keep  them  in  good  health. 

And  what  will  they  yield  you  in  return  ? 
Pleasure  ?  Yes,  and  a  vast  deal  of  it  too,  if 
you  care  to  study  and  watch  all  their  curious 
ways,  and  make  yourself  perfectly  known  and 
liked  by  them.  They  will  then  give  themselves 
airs  and  graces  before  you  that  the}’  would  not 
otherwise  do,  .for  only  petting  can  draw  them 
out.  The  pride  of  bantams  is  boundless,  their 
arrogance  a  study  for  a  biologist,  and  their  pluck 
indomitable.  It  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
cocks  to  play  at  being  lords  of  the  creation  and 
monarclis  of  all  they  survey,  and  their  gentle 
but  silly  little  hens  believe  every  word  the  cocks 
tell  them,  and  are  quite  willing  to  swear  to  it. 

I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  all 
breeds  of  bantams  further  than  admiring  them 
in  show-pens  goes,  but  all  those  I  have  had  and 
known  well,  were  amusingly  brave  and  game. 

There  came  one  day,  I  remember,  strutting 
on  to  my  father’s  grounds,  a  beautiful  little 
reddish-coloured  bantam.  The  bird  probably 
belonged  to  some  of  the  neighbours  ;  he  was 
evidently  on  the  strut,  going  forth  in  search  of 
adventure,  seeking  for  new  dunghills  to  con¬ 
quer.  He  carried  his  head  and  tail  as  proudly 
as  a  fantail  pigeon  ;  he  carried  his  wings  as  a 
lieutenant  carries  his  sword  when  relieving 
guard,  with  a  kind  of  a  studied  dangle  at  his 
heels.  He  lounged  up  to  a  favourite  game  cock 
of  ours,  and  offered  him  instant  battle,  spurred 
high  at  him,  and  nearly  fell  on  his  back  in  doing 
so.  But  the  game  cock  took  no  more  notice  of 
the  first  onslaught  than  a  Newfoundland  dog 
would  of  the  attack  of  a  toy  terrier.  In  fact  he 
bent  his  beautiful  head  groundwards  and  tried  to 
reason  kindly  with  the  bantam.  “Afraid.” 
thought  the  little  bird,  and  struck  at  the  big  cock 
again.  Then  that  big  cock  suddenly  lost  his 
temper  and  gave  the  little  bantam  just  one. 


Only  one,  but  it  came  straight  from  the  hip,  and 
there  was  a  will  in  it. 

I  said  I  did  not  know  where  the  bantam  had 
come  from,  and  I  do  not  know  until  this  day 
where,  after  receiving  that  blow,  that  wee  bird 
went.  He  disappeared  as  suddenly  and  com¬ 
pletely,  with  the  exception  of  some  feathers,  as 
if  he  had  been  spirited  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Probably  he  picked  his  little  self  up  from  be¬ 
hind  a  hedge  some  time  after,  and  went  crawl¬ 
ing  homewards  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  bantam. 

The  eggs  of  the  bantam  are  very  nice  and 
rich.  At  least,  I  used  to  think  so,  but  nowa¬ 
days  I  infinitely  prefer  the  sight  of  a  goose’s  egg 
flanking  my  morsel  of  bacon  of  a  morning. 

Fig.  5  illustrates  some  laced  Sebrights.  I  am 
not  going  to  specially  recommend  any  particular 
breed,  however,  but  if  any  of  our  boys  mean  to 
enter  the  bantam  world,  let  them  do  so  in  ear¬ 
nest  by  getting  well-bred  birds  to  begin  with. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SIGURD  THE  VIKING. 

By  Paul  Blake, 

Author  of  “  The  New  Boy,”  etc.,  etc. 
CHAPTER  V. — HARALD’S  HOME. 

EAVING  the  Dragon  and  her  crew  in  their 
winter  quarters  in  Iceland,  we  must 
follow  for  a  time  the  Bear,  as  it  sailed 


away  from  Thorburg  with  the  hapless 
Gunnhilda  on  board.  Harald  was  as  good 
as  his  word  to  her,  and  treated  her  with 


the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  daughter 
of  the  chief  man  of  the  town,  but  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts  she  refused  to  be  com¬ 
forted.  Overwhelming  grief  at  the  death 
of  her  father  for  a  time  so  filled  her 
thoughts  that  she  took  no  note  of  time, 
but  sat  hour  after  hour  on  the  couch  that 
had  been  prepared  for  her,  gazing  sadly 
over  the  waves  as  they  broke  against  each 
other. 

“  I  would  Father  Ambrose  were  here,” 
she  said  one  day  to  a  maiden  who  had  been 
instructed  to  wait  upon  her.  “  He  might 
have  comforted  me  with  kind  sayings,  or 
have  read  from  that  precious  roll  which  he 
used  always  to  carry  with  him.  I  remem¬ 
ber  he  told  me  that  Christ  taught  us  to 
forgive  our  enemies,  but  I  cannot  do  that. 
How  can  I  forgive  those  who  have  slain 
my  father  ?  ” 

The  girl  did  not  answer ;  she  was  still  a 
believer  in  Odin  and  Thor,  and  thought 
that  the  new  religion  was  not  a  good  one 
if  it  did  not  teach  the  duty  of  revenge. 
Gunnhilda’s  faith  was  sorely  tried.  Alone, 
and  without  the  treasured  copies  of  Am¬ 
brose’s  sacred  manuscript  to  aid  her,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  she  almost  wavered  in  her 
belief,  and  doubted  if  the  great  God  could 
be  very  merciful  when  He  permitted  men 
like  Harald  to  do  as  they  pleased. 

But  the  keen  air  and  exciting  surround¬ 


ings  had  their  due  effect,  and  in  time  she 
woke  from  her  stupor  of  grief,  and  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  things  around 


“  Come  near  to  me,  girl,  and  do  not  be  afraid." 
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her.  As  she  sat  one  morning  in  her  accus¬ 
tomed  seat,  Harald  came  to  her,  and  for  the 
.first  time  she  did  not  turn  away  her  head. 

“  Fair  Gunnhilda,”  he  said,  “  by  this 
time  to-morrow  we  shall  be  home,  and  I 
shall  be  able  to  offer  you  more  fitting 
accommodation  than  the  Bear  can  provide. 
Amongst  our  hills  we  manage  to  spend  the 
long  winter  evenings  pleasantly  enough, 
and  we  have  both  song  and  tale  to  enliven 
us.” 

Gunnhilda  did  not  answer ;  she  was 
thinking  of  the  home  from  which  she  had 
been  torn,  and  of  the  winter  evenings  spent 
with  Sigurd  as  he  mended  his  bow  and 
tipped  his  arrows,  whilst  she  told  him  of 
the  doings  of  troll  and  witch,  gnome  and 
dwarf.  Harald  seemed  a  little  disap¬ 
pointed. 

‘  ‘  In  faith,  Gunnhilda,  I  know  not  why 
you  are  so  downhearted.  I  have,  more  to 
grieve  me  than  you ;  I  come  back  defeated, 
with  the  flower  of  my  band  slain,  leaving 
my  best  beloved  son  beneath  the  waves 
without  burial.  I  know  not  what  welcome 
I  shall  receive,  for  I  return  without  much 
spoil,  except  yourself,  who  will  outweigh 
all  the  gold  and  treasure  in  the  eyes  of 
some  of  our  best,  I  will  answer  for  it.” 

“Ha!”  he  laughed,  as  a  second  ship 
passed  near  the  Bear;  “there  sails  one 
who  thinks  it  time  well  spent  to  come  out 
of  his  course  twenty  times  a  day  to  have  a 
peep  at  your  beauty.  Oscar  will  never 
make  a  true  viking,  he  is  too  fond  of 
spending  his  time  in  the  company  of  a 
woman.  But  I  can  forgive  him  when  such 
a  maiden  as  you  is  the  one  he  wishes  to  see.” 

Harald  turned  away  and  walked  along 
the  gangway  to  the  prow,  which  was 
'carved  into  the  shape  of  an  immense  bear. 
Gunnhilda  shuddered  as  she  thought  of 
her  new  danger.  How  could  she  ever  wed 
a  man  who  had  helped  to  slay  her  father  ? 
From  previous  hints  which  Harald  had 
dropped,  it  was  evident  that  he  intended 
her  to  be  the  bride  of  his  son  Oscar,  and 
the  very  thought  was  agony  to  her.  But 
what  help  could  she  expect,  far  from  home 
and  with  all  her  kindred  slain  ?  All  ?  No, 
there  was  one  left,  and  her  eyes  glistened 
with  tears  as  she  thought  of  Sigurd.  Where 
was  he  now  P 

Loud  shouls  at  noon  next  day  proclaimed 
that  the  fortress  of  Harald  was  in  sight. 
As  they  approached  it  was  evident  that  the 
stronghold  was  in  a  state  of  great  excite¬ 
ment.  Harald  looked  stern  and  angry  as 
he  stood  alone  at  the  prow ;  he  was  think¬ 
ing  of  the  proud  fleet  with  which  he  had 
sailed  out  from  between  those  menacing 
rocks,  and  of  what  a  miserable  remnant  he 
■was  bringing  back.  But  he  was  not  the 
man  to  brood  over  misfortune  nor  to  brook 
any  insolent  references  to  his  defeat.  He 
^answered  briefly  and  sternly  the  questions 
eagerly  asked  as  he  leapt  to  land,  and 
silenced  the  murmurs  which  arose  by  a 
significant  motion  of  his  hand  to  his  sword. 
Leaving  Oscar  to  see  to  the  unloading  of 
the  vessels,  he  strode  up  the  narrow  steps 
which  led  from  the  rocks  to  the  fortress, 
taking  with  him  Gunnhilda  and  her  maid, 
whom  he  assigned  to  the  care  of  Elfrida, 
an  old  dame  who  stood  in  the  hall  of  the 
dwelling. 

The  place  needs  a  short  description.  It 
stood  on  a  headland  which  jutted  out  into 
a  fiord  :  between  the  promontory  and  the 
mainland  was  the  harbour ;  on  the  side 
-towards  the  sea  the  waves  broke  almost  as 
fiercely  as  in  the  neighbouring  Baltic.  The 
only  communication  with  the  land  was 
across  a  narrow  passage  of  rock  which  had 
been  so  cut  down  that  not  more  than  two 


could  walk  abreast.  The  precipitous  sides 
of  the  headland  itself  made  access  impos¬ 
sible  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  it  was  no  idle  boast  of  Harald’s  that 
six  men  could  hold  the  fortress  against  six 
hundred.  Such  was  Gunnhilda’s  future 
home  or  prison. 

“  Prepare  a  feast  for  to-night,”  com¬ 
manded  Harald,  as  a  thrall  entered  to 
learn  his  will.  “  You  expected  six  times 
as  many  as  have  come,  so  there  ought  to 
be  no  lack  of  provision.” 

Then,  to  drive  away  the  thoughts  that 
came  rushing  into  his  brain  as  he  watched 
his  men  toiling  up  the  narrow  path  laden 
with  spoil,  he  called  for  a  horn  of  mead  and 
sent  for  his  son  Oscar. 

Meantime  Elfrida  had  taken  Gunnhilda 
into  an  apartment  furnished  with  luxury 
for  those  times,  and  had  helped  her  to  take 
off  her  outer  garments.  But  as  she  re¬ 
moved  her  cloak  Elfrida  gave  a  cry  of 
astonishment  and  seized  the  small  silver 
cross  that  hung  round  Gunnhilda’s  neck. 

“Are  you  a  Christian,  fair  lady  ?  ”  she 
asked,  eagerly. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Gunnhilda ;  “  but  I  little 
expected  to  find  one  of  my  faith  in  this 
den  of  thieves  and  murderers.” 

“  Ah,  it  is  a  hard  struggle  sometimes  to 
keep  faithful,  and  it  is  only  in  secret  that  I 
can  pray  to  the  Christ,  or  say  over  the 
precious  sayings  that  I  was  taught  in  Den¬ 
mark.  But  now  that  you  are  come  I  shall 
have  fresh  courage,  but  hitherto  my  heart 
has  been  weak.  I  should  have  been  killed 
for  a  witch  had  I  been  discovered.” 

It  brought  new  life  to  Gunnhilda  to 
find  that  she  had  a  friend  in  this  strange 
and  terrible  place.  She  soon  discovered 
that  Elfrida  was  of  no  mean  birth,  though 
now  filling  the  part  of  housekeeper  to  the 
women’s  apartments,  but  the  old  woman 
refused  to  tell  her  story  or  explain  how  it 
was  that  she  came  to  Heldar,  as  the  fortress 
was  called. 

“  No,  my  child,  you  have  grief  enough  of 
your  own,”  she  said,  gently.  “  Some  day, 
perhaps,  you  shall  know  who  I  am,  and 
how  I  was  brought  here.  But  now  you 
must  f est  yourself ;  you  will  be  wanted  this 
evening,  unless  I  am  mistaken.” 


Gunnhilda  accordingly  lay  down  and 
had  a  fitful  sleep,  which  was  broken  at 
last  by  a  summons  from  Harald.  Elfrida 
hastily  arrayed  her  in  rich  stuffs,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  viking’s  room. 

“Do  not  be  afraid,”  whispered  Elfrida, 
as  she  led  her  along ;  “  he  is  not  unkind  to 
women  ;  but  remember  that  he  is  a  power¬ 
ful  captain,  stronger  than  many  earls,  so 
do  not  anger  him.” 

“  Welcome  home !  ”  cried  Harald,  as  she 
entered.  He  was  seated  on  a  sort  of  rude 
throne  on  a  raised  dais  ;  no  one  else  was  in 
the  room  but  a  thrall,  who  handed  the 
viking  a  huge  horn  of  mead,  for  he  carried 
to  excess  the  common  vice  of  those  times, 
hard  drinking.  “I  will  not  ask  you  to 
grace  our  feast  to-night,  as  you  are  weary, 
and  some  of  our  councillors  are  fond  of 
hearing  their  own  voices,  and  that  will  be 
no  sport  to  you,  so  I  drink  this  horn  to  you 
in  anticipation.  Come  near  to  me,  girl, 
and  do  not  be  afraid.” 

Gunnhilda  advanced,  and  knelt  at  the 
side  of  the  viking  captain. 

“  Skall !  ”  cried  Harald,  as  he  drained 
the  horn.  “Nay,  do  not  look  so  white, 
Gunnhilda ;  there  are  those  amongst  us, 
and  one  no  less  a  man  than  my  son,  who 
wish  to  bring  back  the  colour  to  those  pale 
cheeks  of  jmurs.” 

Gunnhilda  turned  paler  yet,  then  gently 
said,  “  I  would  ask  one  favour  of  J'ou,  if  I 
may.” 

.  “  Surely,  girl !  You  are  no  thrall,  though 
your  companions  may  become  so.  What 
is  it  ?  ” 

“  That  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  wor¬ 
ship  the  Christ,  as  I  have  been  taught. ’<* 

Harald  laughed  a  loud  laugh.  “  Is  this 
your  favour  ?  Why,  worship  who  or  what 
you  will ;  but  I  should  have  thought  you 
would  have  left  the  gods  who  can  do  so 
little  for  you.  Leave  the  white  Christ  and 
turn  back  to  Thor  and  Odin  and  the  Val¬ 
kyries  ;  they  hear  when  they  are  en¬ 
treated.” 

‘ 1  Then  why’did  they  let  us  lose  so  many 
ships,  father  ?  ”  asked  a  strange  voice. 
Gunnhilda  looked  round  in  alarm,  and  her 
eyes  met  those  of  Oscar,  the  son  of  Harald. 

(To  be  continued.) 


INDIAN  CLUBS. 


PART  ir. 


Exercise  2  (Fig.  4). — Commence  as  before, 
and  when  both  clubs  are  raised  above  the  head, 


reverse  the  direction  cf  the  left  one,  and  instead 
of  describing  the  circle  from  right  to  left,  swing 


^11 
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it  from  left  to  right,  the  right  club  at  the  same  Exercise  3  (Fig.  5).— This  is  the  same  as  No. 
time  continuing  its  original  course.  A  glance  2  with  an  additional  movement  viz.,  that  ■when 

A 


at  Lif/.  4  will  show  the  exercise  ;  the  dotted  lines  I  each  club  is  raised  in  its  turn  above  the  head  to 
and  arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  each  |  its  highest  point,  the  circle  is  checked  and  the 


club  travels.  In  this  exercise  (and  in  many 
others  to  follow)  the  clubs  cross  twice  in  each 
circle ;  care  must  therefore  be  taken  not  to  allow 


them  to  come  into  collision  (which  catastrophe 
can  be  easily  avoided  by  following  the  directions 
recently  given— viz.,  to  keep  the  base  of  each 
club  in  a  straight  line  with  each  shoulder). 


club  dropped  behind  the  head,  and  made  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  smaller  circle  in  the  rear  of  the  shoulder, 
after  completing  which  the  larger  circle  is  re¬ 
sumed.  The  dotted  line  in  the  illustration 


shows  the  course  of  the  left  club  only,  but  the 
right  club  does  the  same  thing  in  the  opposite 
direcrion. 

Exercise  4  (Fig.  6). — Commence  with  Exer¬ 
cise  1,  and  when  the  clubs  are  raised  above  the 
head  allow  them  to  drop  and  make  them  de¬ 
scribe  a  small  circle  behind  the  shoulders,  then 
resume  the  larger  circle  on  front  of  the  body. 

Exercise  5  (Fig.  7). — This  is  the  first  of  the 
wrist  “twists,”  and  is  a  movement  that  will 
tax  the  power  of  the  fore-arm  rather  severely. 
Start  from  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and 
describe  a  circle  with  each  club  from  the  wrist 
in  the  direction  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  and 
arrows.  In  practising  this  exercise,  you  will 
experience  a  tendency  to  drop  the  arms  with  the 
clubs,  but  you  must  endeavour  to  keep  them  in 
the  position  shown,  making  each  wrist  the  centre 
of  each  circle. 

Exercise  6  (Fig.  8). — Now  for  a  twist  in  which 
each  club  describes  a  circle  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  Again  be  careful  to  avoid  a  collision,  and 
keep  the  wrists  level  and  opposite  each  other. 

Exercise  7  (Fig.  9). —This  is,  rather  difficult, 
but  with  a  little  perseverance  you  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  movement,  and  as  it  is  very 
pretty  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble.  Carefully 
study  the  illustration,  and  follow  the  course  of 
the  dotted  lines  (which  show  the  direction  of  the 
right  club  only  ;  the  left  club  takes  a  corre¬ 
sponding  course  in  the  opposite  direction).  Keep 
the  hand  close  up  to  the  chest,  almost  touching 
it  in  fact.  You  will  observe  that  the  club  de¬ 
scribes  a  small  circle  from  the  centre  of  the 
chest,  and  is  then  swung  completely  round  at 
arm’s  length  to  make  the  great  circle. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BAKE  TO  ANSWER  “NO!” 

By  Robert  Richardson,  b.a. 


Blameless  heart  and 
stainless  hand, 
lad, 

Many  a  subtle  foe 
You  shall  vanquish  if  you’ll  only 
Learn  to  answer  “  No  !  ” 


ear  a 
white, 
unsul¬ 
lied 
shield, 
lad, 

On  the  bat¬ 
tle-field  of 
life  ; 

Waver  never, 
howsoever 
Sore  may  be 
the  strife. 


Let  your  life  be  frank  and  open 
As  the  cloudless  summer  skies  ' 
Take  your  pleasure,  hut  in  measure 
Moderate  and  wise. 

Idleness  looks  like  a  siren  ; 

When  she  cometh  so, 

Never  flinch,  lad,  not  an,  inch,  lad, 
Stand  and  answer,  “  No  !  ” 


If  your  friend  be  brave  and  loyal, 
Staunch  in  woe  and  weal, 

Bind  him  to  thy  heart  of  hearts,  lad, 
With  a  chain  of  steel. 

But  when  comrades  stoop  to  counsel 
Aught  that’s  mean  and  low, 

Aught  that  fears  the  light  of  Heaven, 
Dare  to  answer,  “No  !  ” 
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steamboat  would  come  to  grief  under  a  captain  who 
had  to  take  refuge  iu  “  Gug-gug-gug-g-g-go  a-a-a-a- 
st-tut-tut-tut-tarn  !” 

Good  Templar. — You  are  too  sanguine.  Under  any 
circumstances  we  should  not  attempt  to  learn  French 
by  committing  its  dictionary  to  memory.  Your 
knowledge  might  become  considerable,  but  it  would 
certainly  be  rather  disconnected,  aud  would  have  a  ! 
little  too  much  of  the  participle  and  present  tense 
indicative  mood  about  it.  You  must  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  grammar  somehow. 

Beckwith.— Y’ou  can  get  indiarubber  into  condition 
again  by  boiling  it  in  water,  and  when  thoroughly 
dry,  rubbing  it  down  on  a  little  sandpaper.  "You 
will  find  that  after  a  dose  of  the  sandpaper  its  rub¬ 
bing-out  qualities  will  have  become  siinjdy  mar¬ 
vellous. 


Vigilans. — The  Emperor  Henry  the  Great  was  deposed 
by  Pope  Gregory  vn.  (Hildebrand),  for  claiming  the 
right  of  investiture,  and  was  forced  to  appear  as  a 
suppliant  at  his  gate,  to  wait  there  three  days  bare¬ 
footed  in  the  depth  of  winter  before  his  submission 
was  received.  This  took  place  at  Canossa,  hence 
“going  to  Canossa.”  Henry  afterwards  besieged 
Rome,  and  captured  it. 

South  American.— For  information  regarding  Brazil 
apply  to  the  Brazilian  Consulate,  aud  for  books 
thereon  apply  to  Triibner  and  Co. 

A  Subscriber  (Antwerp).— Magnetic  clothing  of  the 
kind  you  imagine  is  not  likely  to  do  any  good.  We 
never  heard  of  a  solution  of  cat-skin. 

Tilling.— The  Norman  style  has  semicircular  arches  as 
a  rule,  though  occasionally  you  find  them  pointed, 
and  the  ornaments  are  bold  and  rude.  It  dates 
from  be-  fore  the  Conquest.  The  Early 

English  began  with  Henry  II.,  and  has 

pointed  arches,  long,  narrow, 
mullionless  windows,  and 
the  toothed  ornament. 
Decorated  began,  say, 
with  Edward  I.,  and 
has  large  windows, 
pointed  arches, 
mullions,  and 
tracery  not 

running  per¬ 
pendicular¬ 
ly.  Per¬ 

pendicu¬ 
lar  be- 
g  a  n 
about, 
the- 


Mich- 
elbourg 
in  Khora- 
san.  These 
are  the  only 
true  turquoise 
mines  in  the 
world.  It  is  of 
use  medically,  has 
no  curing  properties 
whatever,  liasno  magic, 
magnetic,  psychologic, 

Diologic,  or  any  other 
“  ic”  qualities  whatever.  The 
jewellers  distinguish  good  and 
bad  turquoises  by  the  terms  Ori¬ 
ental  and  Occidental,  so  that  the 
mere  trade  name  is  now  not  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  composition  of  the 
stone.  Sham  turquoises  have  excessive 
gloss  and  vitreous  lustre. 

Cleve. — India  has  an  area  of  1,470,207  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  252,541,210.  The  imports,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  returns,  amounted  to  £50,278,995 ; 
the  exports  to  £71,962,240,  and  of  these  £41,260,671 
were  sent  from  England,  and  £30,463,991  sent  to 
England.  The  French  possessions  have  an  area  of 
178  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  271,460.  The 
Portuguese  an  area  of  1,086  square  miles,  and  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  407,712. 

An  Anxious  Inquirer.— When  you  have  finished  play¬ 
ing,  slacken  off  the  first  string  of  the  violin,  but  you 
can  keep  the  others  up  to  pitch.  Weather  changes 
will  frequently  cause  the  strings  to  snap. 

H.  S.— Stammerers  are  quite  unsuited  for  a  seafaring 
life.  You  have  no  more  chance  of  serving  on  a  mer¬ 
chantman  than  on  a  Queen’s  ship.  Even  a  penny 


C* 

pill 
thrice  a 
day  con¬ 
taining  an 
eighth  of  _  a 
grain  of  quinine 
with  two  of  extract 
of  dandelion.  Food- 
boiled  lights  and  bread- 
and-milk.  Eating  crickets 
cannot  be  good  for  cats. 

E.  R.  B. — When  you  have  got  a 
board  with  numbered  holes  on  it, 
surely  you  could  invent  some  sort  of  a 
game  for  yourself  !  How  do  you  know  it 
is  Bumble  Puppy  ?  We  can  find  out  nothing 
about  any  fixed  rules  of  the  game. 

JONES.— Merely  a  coincidence,  and  coincidences  are 
endless— and  worthless.  Y’ou  cannot  think  about 
anything  without  finding  coincidences  of  some  sort. 
Take  Louis  XIV.,  for  example.  He  was  born  in  1643, 
and  1+6+4+3  =  14  ;  he  died  in  1715,  and  1+7+1+5 
=  14;  and  he  was  77  years  old,  and  7+7=14.  Take 
Louis  Philippe,  who  was  crowned  in  1830 ;  he  was 
born  in  1773,  and  1830+1+7+7+3=1848,  when,  as 
“  Mr.  Smith,’’  he  appeared  in  a  hurry  at  Newhaven  ; 
his  queen  was  born  in  1782,  and  1830+1+7+8+2= 
1848  ;  and  he  had  fled  in  1809,  and  1830+1+8+0+9  = 
1848.  An  ingenious  mind  will  find  coincidences  in 
everything,  from  Pyramids  to  Pantomimes.  _  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  was  crowned  in  1852  ;  he  was  born  in  1808, 
and  1852+1+8+0+8  =  1869,  his  last  year  of  success. 
Eugenie  was  born  in  1826,  and  1808+1+8+2+6= 
1869 ;  and  Paris  capitulated  in  1871,  and  1808+ 
1+8+7+1  =  1869.  Or,  to  crown  all,  take  his  uncle, 
Napoleon  I.,  of  whom  it  was  discovered  that  “Napo¬ 
leon  Apollyon  is  a  lion  going  about  destroying  cities,” 
inasmuch  as  if  you  gradually  decapitate  him  you  get 
“  Napoleon— apoleoii— poleon — oleon— leou— eon !  ” 


Cressy 
time,and 
has  its  mul¬ 
lions  and  tra¬ 
cery  running  in 
perpendicular 
lines. 

C.  E.  C.— Try  Rock  Marine 
Glue,  or  Prout’s  Elastic 
Glue,  obtainable  at  any  india- 
rubber  shop.  Warm  the  sections 
of  your  boat  in  front  of  the  fire, 
and  melt  some  glue  in  an  old  tin 
plate,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  burn. 
When  thoroughly  liquid  lay  it  on  thick 
with  an  old  knife,  and  screw  or  clamp  the 
wood  together  while  warm,  and  in  front  of  the 
fire,  so  that  the  glue  cannot  set  until  the  joint  is 
made  as  you  wish  it. 

Postman.— Goats  are  harnessed  in  the  same  way  as 
ponies.  They  are  trained  to  bridle  and  bit,  and 
mostly  driven  on  it.  The  bit,  however,  ought  to  be 
of  leather,  and  perfectly  round  and  smooth.  These 
animals  look  very  nice  when  neatly  harnessed,  and 
their  strength  is  wonderful  compared  to  their  size. 
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MSEKOLB  ACCIDENTS. 


U  The 
!  fol¬ 
lowing 


not  design¬ 
ed  to  induce 
the  public  to 
attempt  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  surgeon,  but, 
merely  to  place  the 
1  readers  of  these  pages 
in  possession  of  a  means 
of  treatment  of  the  minor 
accidents  occurring  daily  in 
the  household,  and  which,  while  not  dangerous 
in  themselves,  are  exceedingly  annoying. 
Burns,  bruises,  scalds,  sprains,  etc.,  are  prin¬ 
cipal  among  these  troublesome  and  annoying 
occurences,  and  demand  immediate  treatment 
with  the  best  means  at  hand.  In  the  kitchen, 
the  dining-hall,  the  nursery  and  the  sitting- 
room  they  are  liable  to  happen,  and,  instead  of 
fear  and  alarm  at  the  sight  of  the  cut  or  mashed 
finger,  or  bruised  or  burned  arm,  or  scalded 
surface,  a  cool  and  quiet  manner  should  be  as¬ 
sumed,  and  after  washing  away  the  blood,  ( if 
required ),  the  injured  parts  should  be  dressed 
with  that  most  valuable  remedy— St.  Jacobs 
Oil.  Its  surprisingly  quick  relief,  its  cleansing 
properties,  its  tendency  to  quickly  remove  all 
inflammation,  and  its  wonderful  efficacy  in  the 
above  as  well  as  in  all  muscular  and  other  pains, 
such  as  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  toothache, 
headache,  stiffness  of  the  joints,  etc.,— these 
render  St.  Jacobs  Oil  pre-eminently  the  best 
external  remedy  now  before  the  people ;  which 
claim  is  fully  substantiated  by  the  strongest 
kind  of  testimony  from  all  classes  of  people. 
The  value  of  human  life  is  so  supremely  impor¬ 
tant  that  anything  that  tends  to  its  prolonga¬ 
tion  is  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration. 
Charles  Nelson,  Esq.,  proprietor  Nelson  House, 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  says:  “I  suffered  so  with 
rheumatism  that  my  arm  withered,  and  physi¬ 
cians  could  not  help  me.  I  was  in  despair  of 
my  life,  when  some  one  advised  me  to  try  St. 
Jacobs  Oil.  I  did  so,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  I  was 
instantly  relieved,  and  by  the  continued  use  of 
the  Oil  entirely  cured.  I  thank  heaven  for 
having  used  this  wonderful  remedy,  for  it  saved 
my  life.  It  also  cured  my  wife.” 
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Cures  Cholera,  Cholera  Morbus,  Dy¬ 
sentery,  Cramps,  Colic,  Sea  Sich- 
nessand  Summer  Complaint ;  also 
Cholera  Infantum,  and  all  Com¬ 
plaints  peculiar  to  children  teeth¬ 
ing,  and  will  be  found  equally 
beneficial  for  adults  or  children. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  ORUCCISTS-. 

T.  MILBURN  &  CO,, 

Proprietors,  Toronto. 


The  MOST  PERFECT  AERATED  NON-ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE 


Non-Alcoholic. 

Sparkling-, 

Delicious. 

Exhiliarating. 

Grateful. 

At  Home. 


Vin-Sante 

(SWEET  OR  DRY)  Registered. 
CONTAINING  HYPOPHOSPH1TES 


For  Balls. 
For  Picnics. 
For  Dinners. 
For  Suppers. 
At  all  times. 
At  Clubs. 


Taken  with  meals  stimulates  the  appetite  and  assists  digestion.  Contains  in  the  most  assimilable 
forms those  Hypophosphites  which  are  so  valuable  for  their  invigorating  tonic  and  restorative  properties 
combined  with  iron.  Write  to  any  of  our  Agents  for  descriptive  pamphlet,  which  will  be  sent  post  free, 
and  which  contains  a  few  selected  Testimonials  from  ladies,  medical  men  and  others. 


The  only  Prize  Medal  given  to  Aerated  Beverages]at  International  FoodjExhihition 
was  awarded  to  Vin-Sante. 


Manufactured  by  the  Vin-Sante  and  Non-Alcoholic  Beverage  Company  (Limited),  Liverpool. 

Sold  retail,  in  Champagne  quarts,  at  $2.75  per  dozen,  Champagne  Pints,  $1.65  per  dozen,  by  Grocers, 
Druggists,  Wine  Merchants,  &c.,  everywhere. 

Sole  Wholesale  Agents — EVANS,  SONS  &  CO.,  Liverpool  Special  Agents — EVANS,  LESCHER  &  WEBB, 
London.  Sole  Agents  for  Canada — H.  SUGDEN  EVANS  &  CO.,  Montreal. 


Tk/L  ONTSBR  H  Jk.  T 

PURE  LIME  FRUIT  CORDIALS. 

GUARANTEED  FREE  FROM  ALCOHOL.  Lime  Fruit  Juice,  Limetta,  or  Pure  Lime-Juice 
Cordial,  also  Aromatic,  Clove,  Jargonelle,  Peppermint,  Pine-apple,  Quinine,  Raspberry,  Sarsaparilla. 
Retail  by  Grocers,  Chemists,  Wine  Merchants,  &c. ,  everywhere.  Beverages  for  all  Seasons,  for  all 
Classes,  and  at  all  times.  Sole  Consignees— EVANS,  SONS  &  CO.,  Liverpool;  EVANS,  LESCHER,"  & 
WEBB,  London;  H.  SUGDEN  EVANS  &  CO.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Toronto  Agency:— JAMES  H.  PEARCE  &  CO.,  23  Front  St  West. 


Calling  Cards. 


25  Beautiful  Tinted  Enamel  Scroll  Cards, 
with  name,  10  cents. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Outfit,  with  67 
samples,  only  10  cents. 

Blank  Cards  at  lowest  rates. 

A.  R.  LORIMER, 

QUEEN  CITY  CARD  HOUSE, 

_  TORONTO. _ 

DipYpi  CC  and  TRICYCLES.  Superior 
Ull<  I  Ottu  American  make. 

Send  for  prices  to 

JOHN  MILLAR, 

200  Ducdas  St.,  London,  Ont. 


Vin-Sante  and  Montserrat  Lime 
Fruit  Juice. 

A  Full  Supply  at  SHEPPARD’S,  67  King  St.  West, 
Torouto. 


IN'.  ZPIELAJR/SOJST, 

DENTIST, 

No.  2  King  St  West,  Toronto. 


Harper’s  Bazar  Pattern  House. 


All  Cut  Patterns  published  in  Harper's  Bazar, 
New  York  (weekly),  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  prioe.  Send  for  Sheets  and  Catalogues. 

A  Choice  Selection  of 

French  and  American  Millinery. 


Dresses  and  Mantles  in  the  Latest  Styles  at  reas¬ 
onable  rates.  Dress  Trimmings,  Fancy  Goods,  etc. 


MRS.  I.  THORNHILL,, 

374^  Yonge  St.,  -  Toronto. 


s 


NOWFLAKE  bread 

Made  at  CRUMPTON’S  Bakery, 

171  Kins?  St.  East,  Toronto 


MATTRESSES 


of  ail  kinds  for  sale  and 
made  to  order  at 


N.  P.  Chaney  &  Co.’s  Feather  and  Mattress 
Renovating  Shop,  230  King  St.  East. 

New  Feather  Beds  and  Pillows  for  sale. 

Cash  paid  for  all  kinds  of  feathers,  old  or  new. 


-OUR- 

PURE  GOLD  BAKING  POWDER 

Is  made  from  Pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar, 
and  contains  no  Alum,  no  Ammonia,  no  Tartaric 
Acid,  no  Terra  Alba,  and,  in  fact,  nothing  that  is 
injurious ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  nothing 
but  what  is  healthy  and  necessary  to  a  First  Class 
Baking  Powder. 
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OBGANS* 


TEN  STOP  ORGAN 

- FOR - 

f3^  C3  ■  O  C31  • 


WARRANTED:  for  SEVEN 

YEARS. 


FOR  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

F.  M.  GRIFFITH, 

WOODSTOCK,  Ont 


Daniel  Bell,  Sons  &  Co., 


EXCELSIOR  ORGANS 


58,  60,  62,  and  64  BOLTON  ST., 

Ill,  113,  115,  117,  and  119  ADELAIDE  ST.  W., 

TORONTO. 

Send  for  Catalogue  giving  styles  and  prices. 


f)orqi:qio:q  Okgkri  &  riki|0  Conypkqy, 

BOWMANVILLE,  -  -  ONTARIO, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 

- AND - 

NOTED  FOR  PURITY  OF  TONE. 

FIRST  PRIZE 

At  the  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION,  1876, 

AND  WHEREVER  EXHIBITED. 

Each  Instrument  Guaranteed  for  Five  Years. 

McSPADDEN  &  RITCHIE,  General  Agents, 

TORONTO. 


FOR 


Clapperton’s 

8EWIKO 

/  «4 

COTTOl 


-.A.  1ST  ID- 


IT  IS  A  SOLID  NICKL1E  SILVER  CASE. 

IT  IS  AN  AMERICAN  WATCH. 

It  is  a  Stem  Winder.  It  is  a  Perfect  Timeheeper. 
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RYRIE,  the  Jeweller 

113  YOUGE  ST.  ESTABLISHED  1854. 


N.B.—Be  sure  and  write  your  name  distinctly, 
and  register  money  when  sent,  and  we  assume 
all  responsibility. 


IT  STANDS  ./AT  THE!  READ  ! 


r  PERFECT  MACHINE  IN  ALL  RESPECTS. 


OUTWEARS  ALL  OTHERS. 

Wliat  a  Practical  Woman  Says : 

Toronto,  June  17th,  1882. 

MR.  BRAIN  : 

Dear  Sir, — Having  used  one  of  your  Domestic  Sewing  Machines  for  the  past  eleven 
years,  I  have  found  it  to  do  any  and  all  kinds  of  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  the  machine  to  any  lady.  Yours  respectfully, 

W.  BRIMBLE, 

_  64  Peter-st.,  Toronto. 

A.  W.  BRAIN,  Sole  Agent, 

7  Adelaide  St.  East,  TORONTO. 

Dealer  ill  Sewing  Machine  Parts  and  Findings,  and  Repairer  of  all  kinds  of  Serving  Machines. 


GRAY'S 

Syrup 

*OF 

V  RED 
SPRUCE 
GUM. 

Trade  Mark  Reg. 


°RICE,  26  CENTS. 


Everyone  has  heard  of  the  .wonderful 
effects  of  the  Spruces  and  the  Pines  in  cases 
of  Lung  Disease.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Murray, 
in  his  book  on  the  Adirondacks,  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  relates  the  case  of  a  consumptive 
young  man  who  was  entirely  cured  by  a 
three  months’  camping  out  among  the  pines. 
In  France,  the  physicians  regularly  send 
their  consumptive  patients  to  the  pine  woods 
and  order  them  i  ~.uik  a  tea  made  from 
the  spruce  tops.  Gray’s  Syrup  is  a  scien- 
dfic  combination  of  the  gum  which  exudes 
from  the  red  spruce  tree.  In  this  prepara¬ 
tion  the  gum  never  separates,  and  all  its  an- 
tispasmodic  expectorant,  tonic  and  balsamic 
properties  are  preserved.  For  Coughs, 
Colds,  Hoarseness,  Throat  Affections,  &c. , 
it  acts  like  a  charm. 


KERRY’S 

Cod  Liver 
Oil 

Cream. 


PRICE  : 


50  cts.  &  $!  00. 


An  emulsion  of  pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  and 
Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda,  for  the 
prevention  and  alleviation  of  Consumption. 
A  certain  cure  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Defective  Nutrition  and  General  Debility. 
This  combination  is  scientifically  prepared, 
never  separates,  is  deliciously  flavored,  and 
is  with  confidence  offered  to  the  medical 
profession  and  the  public.  It  purifies  the 
blood,  excites  digestion,  nourishes  the  body, 
and  increases  the  weight  and  strength  of  the 
patient.  It  is  likewise  recommended  for 
Coughs  of  all  kinds,  Chronic  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Diseases  of  the  Joints  and  Spine,  and 
whenever  the  system  is  impaired  by  long, 
continued  illness. 

KERRY,  WATSON  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietor 

Montrba 


Practical  Gun,  Rifle  and  Skate  Manufacture!, 

No.  81  YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO., 


THIS 


HAMILTON,  ONT. 

FINE  SILVER-PLATED  WARE. 


“  1847,  Rogers  Bros.”  j 


Is  stamped  on  each  article  made  by  us. 


Fot  $23.50 

RYRIE 

WE  ARE  SELLING 

-THE— 

An  Elegant  Hunting-Cased 

STEM  WINDER 

JEWELLER 

AND  SETTER. 

1 1 3  Yonge  St. 

VERY  HEAVY  CASE  AND 

PERFECT  TIMEKEEPER. 

TORONTO. 

CO 

o 


o 

CO 


60 

CO 


LARGEST  YARIETY 

Of  any  Company  in  the  World  ! 


ALL  GOODS 


Bearing  our  Trade  Mark  Warranted 
to  give  Satisfaction. 


Is  stamped  on  all  knives,  forks  and 
spoons  made  by  us. 


HIGHEST  PREMIUMS 


Awarded  wherever  exhibited,  from  World’s 
Fair,  1863,  to  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Philadelphia,  1876. 


WE  RE-PLATE 


Old  work,  and  make  it  equal  to 
new 


BEFORE  BUYING  PURCHASERS  should  MAKE  SURE  that  GOODS  BEAR  OUR  TRADE  MARK. 


LADIES’  GOLD  WATCHES, 


HUNTING-CASED, 

— FROM — 


$9.00  12  $100.00. 

BOYS’  SOLID 

HICKSL  SILVER  WATCH, 

STEM  WINDER, 

Warranted,  -  $5.00, 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 


No.  8. 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

85  King  St.  West,  -  Toronto. 


A  PERFECTLY  RELIABLE 


\ 


ARTK"  K  OF  HOUSEHOLD  USE  IS  THE 


BAKING  POWDER. 


It  is  a  preparation  of  Pure  and  Healthy  ingredients,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  lightening  and  shortening ,  in  the  baking  and  cooking 
operations  of  the  kitchen. 


By  its  aid  delicious  Tea  or  Breakfast  Gems  can  be  ma, 
Flour ,  Water  and  Salt  only.  These  may  be  eaten  by  dy: 
with  advantage. 


The  Cook’s  Friend 

May  be  used  to  replace  three-fourths  of  usual  shortening  in 
where  such  is  employed,  and  the  product  will  be  more  healthy. 


The  Cook’s  Friend 


■  ■■ 

^  "3 


Branch  Office,  83  King-st.  West,  Hamilton. 
Branch  Office,  -  213  Dundas-st.,  London. 


Is  calculated  to  do  the  best  work  at  lowest  cost.  Neither  alum,  lin 
nor  any  other  unwholesome  or  injurious  substance  is  admitted  in  it 
composition,  and  it  is  so  prepared  as  to  be  easily  combined  with  the 
flour  used  in  baking.  Its  strength  unimpaired  by  keeping. 

< 

SS*  Look  for  the  Trade  Mark  on  every  package,  withyW  m .tick 
none  is  genuine. 


RETAILED  EVERYWHERE. 


Manufactured  only  by  W.  D.  McLAREN, 

55  and  57  College  St,  Montreal. 


\  &  S.  NAIRN,  Coal  Nlerclfeint^ 


Hard  and  Soft  Coal  shipped  to  all  points  reached 
Special  Inducements  to  large  consumers, 


i 


OFFICES:  4  King-st  East,)  "r  Yonge;  and  at  Dock  foot  of  Church-st.,  T 

*  .  * 


